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Tue great object of the mariner, 
from that early prehistoric epoch 
when the trunk of some great tree 
was} first hollowed by fire, and 
dressed by rude stone celts into a 
primitive canoe, down to the pre- 
sent century, has been the improve- 
ment of the art of navigation. To 
that end the whole range of rudi- 
mental art and incipient science 
was made to contribute. The ship- 
builder was led, by the very condi- 
tion to which his work was sub- 
jected, to acquire an experimental 
knowledge of the strength of 
materials, the laws of structural 
form, the power of resisting strains, 
and the action of wind and of 
currents, such as forms the primer 
of the technic art. The study of 
astronomy was shared between the 
navigator and the astrologer. If 
geodesy did not owe its origin to 
the need of delineating coasts and 
harbours and shoals and shallows, 
yet the work of the geographer has 
been aided and stimulated by the 
kindred toil of the hydrographer. 
Astronomical observations for 
maritime purposes led to the culti- 
vation of mathematical science, 


Trigonometry affords the special 
notation in which observations of 
the visible parallaxes of the 
heavenly bodies naturally come to 
be recorded. And in trigonometry 
there is requisite, not only geo- 
metric definition of form, but a 
determination of proportions which 
led to the first recorded use of the 
value of place, or the adoption of a 
radix, in the degrees and scrupules 
of the Babylonian astronomers, in 
terms of which the earliest obser- 
vations of eclipses are quoted by 
Claudius Ptolemy. Conceptions of 
the relation of the earth to the 
celestial planets, and thus of the 
form and movement of the former, 
must have originated from the 
combination of distant travel, for 
the most part carried on by sea, 
with astronomical observation. 
Knowledge of the difference of 
climates and of seasons followed, 
the notation of the different angles 
subtended between the zenith and 
the path of the sun, or between the 
pole star and the horizon, as the 
venturous mariner put forth beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, or even 
circumnavigated Africa before the 
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Nile had brought down the deposit 
that blocked the channel from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
These, to say nothing of the direct 
extension given to human know- 
ledge by the acquirements of com- 
merce—silk and gold, tin and 
amber, “ivory, apes, and peacocks” 
—the indirect stimulus to study 
and to industry which was afforded 
by the requirements of the navi- 
gator, have been such as to entitle 
the seaman to a foremost place 
among the instructors of mankind. 

From the commencement of ship 
building in the form of the canoe, 
or the perhaps earlier invention of 
the catamaran or raft, down to the 
application of steam to the pro- 
pulsion of ships, the chief aim of 
the shipbuilder has been to improve 
the navigable qualities of his craft. 
He has sought to combine capacity 
with such elegance of form as 
should pass with least resistance 
through the water. The use of 
the wind as a motor power has not 
only led to the perfection of masts, 
yards, and sails, but introduced a 
practical acquaintance with the 
important element of naval sta- 
bility, that is to say, the resistance 
which a vessel offers to over- 
throw by wind or wave. To 
make a vessel thoroughly sea- 
worthy was indispensable. And 
with the steady, though slow, pro- 
gress from the triremes of the 
fleet of Pompey the Great to the 
first-rate man-of-war of the time of 
Nelson, the same consistent requi- 
sites have ever been the study of 
the shipbuilder. 

The present century has wit- 
nessed a change in this respect. 
Change is hardly an adequate 
term; it would be more correct to 
say revolution. A mighty revo- 


lution is in full course with regard 
to naval construction, a revolution 
of which no one can foresee the 
upshot, although there are, as I 
propose to show, remarkable indi- 
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cations that it is about to enter 
into a new phase. For an insular 
people, whose power and freedom 
depend on their command of the 
sea, a knowledge of the causes and 
of the course of this revolution in 
maritime construction, and espe- 
cially in maritime warfare, is 
of primary interest and import- 
ance. 

We may illustrate the difference 
between the transformation of 
naval construction within the past 
two years and the slow advance of 
preceding centuries and tens of 
centuriés, by the analogy of those 
insects, which, after spending 
months, or even years, in a larva 
state, steadily attending to the one 
great duty of finding and devour- 
ing food, suddenly burst into the 
dignity of winged creatures, des- 
tined to but an ephemeral life. The 
invention of Watt has added an 
automatic motive power to the 
ship quite as much in advance of 
the capabilities of the trireme, or 
even of the sailing packet, as are 
the wings of the beetle compared 
to the legs and pro-legs of the 
larva. At the same time the aggres- 
sive power of the ship of war has 
been developed in a no less marked 
degree. If we refer again to the 
transformation of the insect, it can 
only be to remark how far the 
arms furnished to many of the 
Hymenoptera—effective as they are 
for the defence of the social 
store of the hive, or for the house 
building of the solitary species, 
—are proportionately inferior in 
aggressive power to the artificial 
projectile. With this increase in 
the motive power, and in the aggres- 
sive power, of the ship of war, has 
been carried on a development of 
the resisting power of its skin (far 
superior in proportion to that of 
the horny thorax or elytra of the 
most herculean beetle) which may 
be measured as the addition of 
more than an inch of solid iron to 
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its thickness year by year for the 
last sixteen years. 

Development in the means of 
attack naturally calls attention to 
development in the means of 
defence. Any great invention, 
which for a time may give appa- 
rent superiority to either the active 
or the passive side of a combat, is 
likely to turn the inventive faculty 
towards the discovery of a counter- 
poise for the new arm. The early 
use of stone projectiles from cata- 
pults or baliste led to the attempts 
to protect walls by wool, by wood, 
or—according to an early fabulist 
—by leather. The first account 
which we have, in modern times, 
of any attempt to protect the decks 
and sides of war vessels from pro- 
jectiles, such as were discharged 
from engines like those which they 
themselves carried, was at the 
Siege of Gibraltar in 1782. The 
French and Spaniards then con- 
structed floating batteries for the 
assault of the isolated rock. They 
covered the sides of vessels with 
green timber, junk, and cowhides 
to a thickness of seven feet, and 
considered that they had made the 
decks bomb-proof. The largest of 
these vessels was 1400 tons 
burden. They were armed with 
32-pounders, provided with fur- 
naces for red-heating the shot, 
and manned each with five hun- 
dred men. They were repelled, 
and quickly set on fire by the 
use of the same novel and formid- 
able projectile which they were 
built to use. Thirty years later, 
Fulton, who enjoyed the posses- 
sion of a diabolical ingenuity in 
the fabrication of engines of des- 
truction, constructed a steam 
floating battery for the United 
States. 

To enable a body to float it is 
necessary that its weight shall be 
less than that of an equal bulk of 
the fluid in which it is to float. 
Wood, as generally lighter than 
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water, no doubt gives the first 
idea, as it furnished the first mate- 
rial, for shipbuilding. Cork, 
which is still used for the con- 
struction of buoys—and the intro- 
duction of which into certain por- 
tions of a war ship is one of the 
latest improvements, or experi- 
ments, of the day—is less than 
one-fourth of the weight of the 
water which it displaces. Cedar, 
which is still used, where the 
utmost delicacy of line is combined 
with the least attainable weight of 
material, in the boats for the 
annual University matches, is 
about half the weight of fresh 
water. Dantzic fir varies in its 
specific gravity from ‘478 to ‘673, 
taking water as unity. English 
oak has a specific gravity of 858 ; 
African teak, of ‘993; Spanish oak, 
of 1:042; Australian blue gum, of 
1:029 ; and Burmese iron wood, of 
1176. But boat-building cannot 
have very far advanced before the 
builders became aware that it was 
rather on the amount of water dis- 
placed by the hull of the vessel 
than on the thickness and weight 
of the sides and planks, that the 
flotation depended. The difference 
in the specific gravity of a pine or 
an oak plank was as nothing com- 
pared to the size of the hull of 
the vessel. Strength, in fact, is a 
more important quality in the 
material required for shipbuilding 
than lightness. The whole of the 
ancient, and now unfortunately 
obsolete, regulations that protected 
the growth of oak in our English 
forests were based on a_ tacit 
acknowledgment of this fact. 

As oak to fir, however, it became 
evident, half a century ago, might 
iron become to oak. With the 
rapid advance made in the manu- 
facture of iron, the applicability 
of that metal to the purposes of 
the shipbuilder became more and 
more obvious. The first iron vessel, 
the Aaron Manby, was built in 
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1820. In 1850, Mr White tells us,* 
out of 133,700 tons of shipping 
added to the British Mercantile 
Marine, only 12,800 tons, less than 
one-tenth, were iron ships. In 
1860, out of 212,000 tons added to 
the navy, 64,700 tons, nearly one- 
third, were iron ships. In 1875, 
out of 420,000 tons of newly-built 
ships, 374,000 tons, nearly nine- 
tenths, were built of iron. If 
steam-vessels alone are regarded, 
the change is still more complete. 
During 1875 a tonnage of 179,000 
was added to British steam 
shipping, and of these 176,000 tons 
were iron built. 

Iron shipbuilding originated in 
England, and has received its most 
important development in English 
dockyards. It has rendered the 
country independent of foreign 
powers for the supply of materials 
for its navy. All the ships added 
to the Royal Navy within the last 
ten years have iron hulls, and not 
a single wooden vessel is now in 
course of construction for the 
Royal Navy. 

The special advantages of iron, 
as compared with wood, are thus 
stated: 1. Superior lightness com- 
bined with strength; 2. Superior 
durability, when properly treated ; 
3. Superior ease and cheapness of 
construction and repair; and, 4. 
Superior safety, when properly 
constructed and divided into com- 
partments. On the other hand, it is 
admitted that the bottom of an iron 
vessel is more easily damaged by 
contact with rocks or shoals; and 
that the fouling of the bottom, 
and consequent loss of speed, is 
more rapid in an iron than in the 
case of a wooden vessel. One 
feature of the iron ship, which at 
one time seemed likely to render the 
use of the material altogether un- 
suitable—that is, the disturbance 
of the compass—has been satis- 
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factorily compensated and cor- 
rected. 

As to comparative lightness, the 
percentage of nett to tare displace- 
ment has been materially im- 
proved by the introduction of iron 
as a material. In wooden merchant 
ships, the weight of the hulls were 
from 35 to 45 per cent. of the 
total displacement, leaving from 
55 to 65 per cent. for the cargo. 
In iron merchant ships ten per 
cent. of the former division of 
weight is deducted from the hull, 
and added to the cargo. In the 
mastless type of ironclad war 
vessels the weight of the hull is 
from 30 to 35 per cent. of the dis- 
placement, leaving 65 to 70 per cent. 
for the cargo; and in the Russian 
circular type the proportions are 
stated at 20 and 80 per cent. 
respectively, of the total floating 
power. 

The size of vessels has increased 
in proportion to the greater power 
given to the constructor by the use 
of iron as a material for ship- 
building. The St. Vincent, one of 
our largest men-of-war in 1815, 
was 205 feet long, 532 broad, and 
had a displacement of 4700 tons. 
The Inflexible, the latest type of 
mastless sea-going men-of-war, has 
a displacement of 11,400 tons ; her 
dimensions are 320 feet by 75, and 
her engines work to an indicated 
power of 8000 horses. The Great 
Eastern, completed by Mr. Brunel 
in 1858, had a length between 
perpendiculars of 680 feet, a 
breadth of 83 feet, a depth of 
58 feet, and a displacement, at 
30 feet draught of water, of 27,419 
tons; the engines were of 2600 
nominal, working up to 6600 indi- 
cated, horse-power. The weight 
of the hull, as launched, was 
11,000 tons. 

The use of iron as a material for 
shipbuilding has had two distinct 


* Manual of Naval Architecture, p. 364. 
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phases. The first was that to 
which we have referred, as intended 
toinsure greater lightness, strength, 
and capacity. The second was a 
step in a very different direction. 
It contemplated the increase of the 
efficiency of a ship as a man-of- 
war, by rendering it more or less 
impenetrable to the shot, and 
especially to the shell, of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Reed, in a paper read at the 
eighteenth session of the Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects, on the 
22nd of March, 1877, stated that 
a hemisphere of iron, forming 
a shell of 100 feet in diameter, and 
28 inches thick, would just float. 
The displacement would be 7480 
tons. But the draught of 50 feet 
of water is too much for any ship. 
If the depth be reduced, by flatten- 
ing the bottom, to 20 feet, the 
vessel would no longer float, as the 
buoyancy will have diminished 
more rapidly than the weight. The 
displacement will then be reduced 
to 4250 tons, and, in order to make 
the vessel float, the thickness must 
be reduced to 19 inches. But the 
least wave would sink a vessel of 
such exact equilibrium. The dis- 
placement would support the deck 
alone, leaving no buoyancy for 
vertical sides, bulwarks, deck, 
armament, cargo, and crew. ‘lo 
provide engines and boilers of an 
indicated horse-power of 3600 
horses, 600 tons weight must be 
added, and an equal amount for 
coals. The weight of 1200 tons 
would be equal to that of about 
54 inches of iron all over the shell. 
But we have seen that the hull 
displacement of a war ship should 
not exceed 35 per cent. of its total 
displacement. We can, therefore, 
afford only 1500 tons for the 
weight of the hull, which would 
reduce the general thickness to a 
little under 10 inches. This, then, 
may be taken as indicating a limit- 
ing proportion between the size 
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and the thickness of a wholly 
armoured vessel of this capacity, 
constructed so as to have the 
largest amount possible of buoy- 
ancy. 

It will be observed that it is not 
the case that this mode of con- 
struction has as yet been used in 
our dockyards. The idea of a 
circular ship is taken from the 
Russian navy; and Mr. Froude 
pointed out, during the discussion 
cited, that the resistance to the 
passage through the water of such 
a vessel would be three times that 
of one constructed on more ship- 
shape lines. It is only at and 
above the water-line that solid 
armour has been hitherto applied. 
But Mr. Reed contemplates the 
probability that it will hereafter 
become necessary to plate the keel 
of a war ship heavily, in order to 
resist torpedoes. The deck must 
be no less strong, in order to resist 
vertical fire. The limits of flota- 
tion are therefore pretty clearly 
indicated, and are not very narrowly 
to be approached. Had a vessel of 
the given displacement of 4250 
tons been constructed 245 feet long,’ 
and 40 feet wide, Mr. Reed says 
that the thickness of the armour 
must be from 54 to 6 inches less 
than that of the before-mentioned 
“ soup-plate” pattern. We are 
thus driven to suppose an enormous 
displacement necessary for any 
vessel that is to be covered, above, 
below, and on her sides, with more 
than 12 inches of iron. The limit 
of size and of resistance is readily 
attained. The limit of cost will 
be no less restricted. 

On 26th September, 1854, Capt. 
Ericsson, formerly well known in 
England as a competitor with 
George Stephenson for the prize 
for a locomotive engine offered by 
the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company in 1829, for- 
warded to the French Emperor 
Louis Bonaparte a design and 
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specification of an iron-clad steam 
battery, with revolving cupola. 
The object which the inventor 
desired to achieve was the solution 
of the following problems: 1. The 
construction of a self-moving, shot- 
proof vessel. 2. That of an instru- 
ment capable of projecting very 
large shells at slow velocities, but 
very accurately, in accordance with 
previously determined rate. 3. A 
shell not subject to rotation in the 
direction of its course, and so con- 
trived as to explode with infallible 
certainty at the instant of contact. 
4. A shell capable of being pro- 
jected under water (or what is now 
called a torpedo), certain to explode 
on contact, together with an instru- 
ment for projecting such a shell 
from the vessel at a certain depth 
below the water line. 

The idea of a submarine shell, or 
mine, had been not only struck 
out, but carried to a high degree of 
perfection, in 1810, by Fulton, who 
also designed a boat which would 
sink at will and move beneath the 
surface of the water, in order to 
approach the vessel which it was 
intended to attack without being 
discovered. On20th August, 1842, 
Colonel Samuel Colt utterly 
destroyed a schooner given for the 
purpose of experiment by the 
Government of the United States 
on the Potomac River, while 
stationed himself no less than five 
miniles from the scene. Colonel 
Colt claimed to possess a secret, 
which died with him. But the 
peculiarity of Ericsson’s vessel was, 
not that it should approach an 
enemy unseen, or indeed under 
water, as was the case with 
Fulton’s torpedo boat, but that it 
should be an iron-clad battery, 
self-moving, and strong enough to 
resist the shot that would be 
directed on it from the enemy it 
wished to destroy. 

This forlorn hope of the war navy 
of the future was composed entirely 
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of iron. The midship section is 
triangular, with a broad hollow 
keel, loaded with about 200 tons of 
cast-iron blocks to balance the 
heavy upper works. Thus care- 
fully did this great engineer pro- 
vide against such a disaster as the 
capsizing of the Captain. The 
ends of the vessel are moderately 
sharp. The deck, made of iron, is 
curved both longitudinally and 
transversely, the curvature being 
5 feet; it is made to project 8 feet 
over the rudder and _ propeller. 
The entire deck is covered with a 
lining of sheet iron 3 inches thick, 
with an opening in the centre of 
16 feet in diameter. Over this 
opening is placed a semi-globular 
turret of plate iron 6 inches thick, 
revolving on a vertical column by 
means of steam power and appro- 
priate gear work. ‘The vessel is 
propelled by a powerful steam- 
engine and screw propeller. Air 
for combustion under the boiler 
and for ventilation is supplied by 
a large self-acting centrifugal 
blower, the fresh air being drawn 
in through numerous small holes 
in the turret. 

A tube for projecting the shells 
of 20 inches diameter of bore, was 
placed on the platform of the re- 
volving turret. It was loaded 
through a valve, and the shell was 
to be projected by the direct action 
of steam from the boiler. Two 
similar tubes were placed in the 
body of the vessel, at a fixed 
inclination of 22°, revolving on 
vertical pivots. The shell was 
of cast iron, with a tail of thin 
plate iron in the form of a cross 
attached, to prevent rotation in the 
line of flight. A percussive ham- 
mer and wafer were attached to 
the anterior part of the shell, giving 
an explosion at the moment of 
contact. The hydrostatic javelin, 
or torpedo carrier, for the dis- 
charge of a shell under water, is 
described with no less minuteness. 
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On April 5, 1862, Capt. Coles 
stated, in a letter to the Times, 
that his experience in the Baltic 
and Black Seas, in 1855, suggested 
to him the idea of building impreg- 
nable vessels; and that towards 
the latter part of that year he had 
a rough model made by the car- 
penter of the Stromboli. Capt. 
Coles consulted Isambard Brunel, 
who before this time had expressed 
to the writer of this paper the 
decided opinion that the first great 
object which the artillerist chiefly 
required at that time was to be 
able to insure the explosion of a 
shell exactly at a given moment of 
time, whether by percussion or by 
any other means. The fact which 
has hitherto checked the develop- 
ment of the torpedo, and to some 
degree rendered the shell a less 
fatal implement for the artillerist 
than would otherwise have been 
the case, namely, that a loss of 
time occurs between impact and 
explosion, was then pointed out by 
Mr. Brunel as the result of his own 
reflections, before any of the ex- 
periments were made which so 
fully justified the preformed anti- 
cipations. 

Mr. Brunel gave Capt. Coles the 
aid of his draughtsmen; and in 
March, 1859, drawings were com- 
pleted of “a shield fitted with turn- 
tables.” In December, 1860, Captain 
Coles published, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, drawings of his gun 
shield and working platform, the 
platform being turned by manual 
power only. There seems to be no 
reason for suspecting that Captain 
Coles had in any way taken a hint 
from Captain Ericsson, or become 
aware of the suggestion made by 
the latter to the French Emperor 
in 1854. But comparisons of the 
above dates show the absolute 
priority of Ericsson’s ironclad, 
however distinct may be the origi- 
nality of that of Captain Coles. 

During the Crimean war, in 1855, 
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the French had gunboats of about 
2000 tons displacement, 172 feet in 
length, 43 feet beam, and 17 feet 
deep, protected by 4in. plating, 
while each mounted sixteen guns, 
all of which could be fought from 
one side. They were frequently 
struck by shot, and received no 
severeinjury. During three months 
in the summer of 1863, according 
to reports from Admiral Dahlgren, 
eight of the monitors invented and 
introduced into the U.S. navy by 
Captain Ericsson, received, without 
injury, 1030 shot from the enemy, 
while themselves firing a total 
number of 2332 11-inch and 1255 
15in. projectiles. Ericsson’s first 
monitor, built in one hundred days 
in 1861, was 172 feet long, with 41 
feet beam, 114 feet hold, and 1255 
tons displacement. Her armour 
consisted of superposed sheets of 
iron one inch thick. 

The earliest English ironclad, the 
Warrior, was completed in 1861. 
She had 42 inches iron, and a dis- 
placement of 6000 tons. The 
armour of the Bellerophon is 
6 inches, with a tonnage of 4270 
tons; that of the Hercules, launched 
in 1868, 9 inches, with 5234 tons 
tonnage. The load displacements of 
these three vessels are respectively 
9137, 7551, and 8677 tons. The 
thickness of armouring has in- 
creased, together with the in- 
crease of skill in manipulation, 
and also that of power in the 
gun. The iron plates experi- 
mented on at Spezia were of the 
extraordinary thickness of 22 
inches. The projectile of the 10- 
inch gun penetrated 14 inches into 
this plate, which is regarded as its 
full power of penetration; but Com- 
mander Grenfell, R.N., in a paper 
on cast iran and steel read before 
the Institute of Naval Architects 
on March 23, 1877, says: “ We 
should not be too hasty in declaring 
the impossibility of employing far 
greater thicknesses than any yet 
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given, should the necessity of the 
defence demand it. The next ten 
years may see the introduction of 
cannon which shall bear the same 
relation to the 22-inch plates of the 
present that these do to the 43-inch 
plates of sixteen years ago.” It is, 
however, rather to the defence of 
land forts than to that of sea-going 
vessels that the gallant officer 
probably refers. For resisting the 
projectile of the 100-ton gun a 
thickness of about 4 feet of cast 
iron chilled on the outer side is sug- 
gested by Com. Grenfell. The pro- 
portions of targets to guns are 
shown by Mr. E. H. Knight in his 
* Practical Dictionary of Mechan- 
ism,” from the thickness of 4 inches 
of iron, backed by 18 inches of 
timber and a 1}-inch skin of iron, 
which has been pierced by a 7-inch 
gun with a 30lb. charge, throwing 
a J15lb. projectile 1200 yards; up 
to a 16in. plate, with 18-inch back- 
ing and 1}-inch skin, pierced by the 
700lb. bolt of the 12-inch 35 ton 
gun at 500 yards. 

The penetrating power of this 
series of weapons rises from 54 
foot tons per inch of the circum- 
ference of the shot in the first 
instance, to 188 foot tons in the 
last. But the mighty race has 
advanced rapidly since the publi- 
cation of this well-designed table. 
The powder chamber of the 100- 
ton gun at Spezia has been en- 
larged, and the use of cake, or very 
large-grained, powder has enabled 
the artillerist to increase the 
muzzle velocity of the 2000lb. 
projectile, with a reduction of the 
tearing strain on the interior of 
the gun. By the enlargement of 
the chamber, the muzzle velocity 
has been increased from 1424 to 
1585 feet per second, and the 
energy of the projectile from 
28,130 to 34,836 foot tons. With 
the coarse powder, a velocity of 
1661°5 feet per second has been 
attained, giving an energy of 
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38,316 foot tons. If the same rule 
were applicable to so tremendous 
a shock as that which has been 
found approximately to hold good 
in the series before mentioned, at 
least 30 inches of solid iron armour 
would be required to oppose pene- 
tration from such a missile, 

It has thus become apparent to 
the naval constructor that the day 
of wholly-armoured vessels is 
nearly over. The increase of pro- 
jectile power is already so great 
that no ship, of whatever form 
may be proposed, could swim if 
clad in armour which would be 
impenetrable to the projectiles of 
guns that are now ready for use. 
The mode, therefore, in which the 
designer of floating batteries is 
now endeavouring to keep out the 
shot is this. A central citadel, of 
an adequate thickness to resist the 
expected blow of the enemy’s shot, 
is to be constructed, and an un- 
armoured prow and stern are to be 
attached, which shall be so lined 
with compartments filled with cork 
as to preserve flotation and sta- 
bility even if riddled with shot. 
For the central citadel it is evident 
that independent stability is neces- 
sary. Not only must it be strong 
enough to resist horizontal and 
vertical fire, but, as Mr. Reed anti- 
cipates, it must be armoured below. 
It is not, indeed, proposed that 
this floating castle should be also 
navigable; the navigability is to 
depend on the unarmoured part. 
But the citadel must be able to 
float, independently of any aid 
from the rest of the ship ; and, not 
only so, but she must possess a 
degree of stability sufficient to 
prevent any danger of her being 
capsized by a shock such as that 
which her armour is intended to 
resist. It is evident that the 
elements of the problem are such 
as to render the solution a matter 
of very great nicety. 

But let us see whether we are 
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not at this moment in possession 
of facts which, if rightly used, will 
save the need for much learned 
puzzle. Instead of going into the 
question of the addition of 10,000 
tons of solid armour plating to a 
vessel of the displacement of the 
Great Western, and calculating the 
size of the central citadel, which 
would be protected by that weight 
of iron, if 30 inches thick, let us 
suppose a citadel to be afloat, with 
due arrangement of buoyant stem 
and stern, of such strength that the 
bolt of the 100-ton gun, fired with 
the Fossano powder, would not 
penetrate a target of that thick- 
ness. Would this insure the 
safety of the craft? Far other- 
wise. The enormous amount of 
heat that would be developed by 
such a shock as the blow of such a 
projectile would inflict on an un- 
yielding iron vessel, would at once 
raise the metal to a red heat, and 
thus destroy all the calculated con- 
ditions of resistance framed on the 
tensile strength of cold iron or 
steel. This consideration alone 
might be conclusive ; but it by no 
means stands alone. The de- 
fenders of the floating citadel can- 
not, of course, choose where these 
towers should be hit. Let us sup- 
pose that it presents the least pos- 
sible target to the enemy, a con- 
dition which seems to have been 
more fully attained in Ericsson’s 
monster of 1858 than im any 
subsequent ironclad. There would 
still be the great semicircular or 
ovoid dome projecting above the 
surface of the sea. However skil- 
fully the weights might be dis- 
posed, and whatever the distance 
of the metacentre from the centre 
of gravity, let us compare the effect 
of such a blow as that of the 2000 
pound shot with that of the gust 
that caught the expanded sails of 
the Eurydice, or with the storm 
that overwhelmed the far less 
ample canvas of the Captain. Is 
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there much doubt that, whatever 
stability the architect might have 
given to his floating citadel, sucha 
blow delivered on the cupola would 
not fail to make the whole battery 
turn turtle and disappear beneath 
the waves? 

Nor is it only from calculation, 
simple and conclusive as it may be, 
that we arrive at the result that a 
blow of the energy of 38,000 foot 
tons would sink any vessel of 
which the construction has been 
yet imagined, or at least of 
any heavily armoured vessel. If 
we had one of our old wooden men- 
of-war for a target, the mighty 
bolt of the 100-ton gun would 
probably cut a very sharp and 
well-defined hole through every- 
thing in the line of its course, and 
the stopping up of a hole of 18 
inches or two feet diameter would 
keep the vessel afloat. The wooden 
ship would find an element of 
safety in the very weakness of her 
structure. The swift shot would 
pass through her like a swan shot 
through the web of a spider, 
leaving all the structure, except 
the strands actually severed, intact. 
But when we consider that the 
blow has to be met by an un- 
yielding and impenetrable mass, 
we want to see what becomes of 
the vis viva. Of this we have 
had enough examples to construct 
a very workmanlike theory, if we 
had weights, speed, and time 
definitely recorded. We have had 
experimental proof at the battle of 
Lissa. We have had experimental 
proof in the sinking of the Van- 
guard. We have had the latest 
piece of information in the sinking 
of the Grosser Kurfiirst. The 
Konig Wilhelm, the assailant in 
the latter case, is 345 feet long, 
58} feet beam, with 8-inch iron 
plating, and 23 guns. Of the 
actual displacement of the 
vessel, as well as of the real 
speed at the moment of collision, 








details are wanting. But as- 
suming the displacement to have 
been 6400 tons, and the speed 
at which the two vessels were 
approaching one another at the 
moment of collision to have been 
eight knots an hour, the force of 
the blow delivered, measured in 
foot tons, would have been rather 
less than the half of the 38,000 
foot ton blow of the 2000 pound 
projectile. We know what was 
the effect of the blow of the 
Konig Wilhelm. Even if that 
vessel had possessed the 11,400 
tons displacement of the Inflexible, 
the power of her ram, at eight 
knots per hour, would have been 
less than that of the impact of 
the bolt of her 100-ton gun. Of 
course, in the latter case, proper 
allowance must be made for the 
loss of velocity due to the distance 
from the muzzle of the piece. But 
suppose the gun to fire at a con- 
siderable distance. The above 
figures show that there is enough 
and to spare in the destructive 
energy. 

It seems tolerably clear that in the 
face of such figures, and such facts, 
no naval officer would be justified 
in bringing even such a fortress as 
the Inflexible, the Dandolo, or the 
Duillio, under the fire of a 100- 
ton gun. The risk—we may say 
the certainty—would be too tre- 
mendous. 500 men were in the 
Grosser Kurfiirst; a larger crew 
and garrison would probably occupy 
a yet larger vessel. And then the 
cost is something at which not 
only the commander of a vessel, 
but the Minister of War, must look 
with respect. When the old first- 
rate man-of-war had attained its 
highest state of perfection, its cost 
was roughly taken at £1000 per 
gun. For the Inflexible type of 
ship the estimated cost is £125,000 
a gun. It is true that the guns 
are large and that they are only 
four in number, Still the exposure 
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of a vessel which cost half a million 
of money and upwards, with its 
picked and immense crew, to 
instant submergence, is not what 
can properly be called war. It 
could only be described as the 
result of murderous stupidity. 
Some slight degree of the same 
kind of blame can hardly fail to 
attach to those who are responsible 
for the foundering of the two great 
ironclads which were sunk by their 
partners. It may here be out of 
place for a landsman to offer an 
opinion on the subject ; but what 
old salt hesitates to say there was 
a want of good seamanship at the 
bottom of each of these disasters ? 
There can be no doubt that the de- 
pendence on automatic motive power 
has a tendency to diminish the 
wary skill which had attained so 
high a degree of perfection in 
our best naval officers when sail- 
ing vessels alone constituted the 
war navy. And at all events the 
public—probably the fleet—are 
unaware of the issue of any general 
steaming directions, such as it 
should be imperative on the cap- 
tains of one of the costly and 
cumbrous monsters of our modern 
seas scrupulously to observe. The 
Kénig Wilhelm is one-fifteenth of 
a mile in length. In how short a 
distance could she describe a 
circle? How readily did she 
answer to her helm? In one minute 
of her course at eight knots per 
hour, she would not much more 
than clear her own length. Within 
how many of their own lengths’ 
distance ought two such vessels, 
under any circumstances but those 
of actual warfare, to be allowed to 
approach one another? Shall we 
say eight times their own length ? 
That will be half a marine mile. 
Such a minimum distance apart 
might well be regarded as the least 
that could be maintained consist- 
ently with prudence. Yet had 


such an obvious rule been laid 
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down, and followed, the Vanguard 
and the Grosser Kurfiirst would 
both be now afloat. 

But it is not from the mighty 
energy of the bolt of the 100-ton 
gun alone that ironclads as power- 
ful as any yet afloat may encounter 
irresistible damage. While the 
Italian Government has pursued 
experiments of the highest value to 
the artillerists at Spezia, Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong has been at work 
in the same direction at Elswick. 
The results already attained are 
prodigious. Nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose that they have yet 
reached their limit. The general 
course pursued in each case has 
been to attempt to concentrate the 
explosive force of the powder burned 
in the propulsion of the ball, rather 
than in the effort to burst the gun. 
For this purpose the powder has 
been granulated so as to explode 
more slowly ; the chambers con- 
taining it have been enlarged in 
proportion to the diameter of the 
projectile ; the tube of the gun has 
been lengthened so as to keep the 
shot as long as possible under the 
direct propelling force of the pow- 
der; and the fitting of shot and 
bore of gun has been so adjusted 
as to allow of the freest movement 
of the former within the latter that 
is consistent with giving a rotary 
movement to the bolt, while at the 
same time the escape of the gas 
between shot and gun is, as far as 
possible, absolutely prevented. By 
careful attention to these main re- 
quirements, Sir William Armstrong 
now claims to be able, froma 6-inch 
gun, to project a ball of 701b. with 
a muzzle velocity of 2000, and a 
641b. shot with a velocity of 2070 
feet per second. The speed of sound 
is somewhere about 1125 feet per 
second; that of the moon in her 
orbit is about 1100 miles per hour, 
which is 1614 feet per second. The 
penetrative power of the 4-ton gun 
is thus advanced to something more 
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than that formerly given to the 
12-ton gun. Eight-inch armour 
would be pierced by the 70lb. shot 
at a quarter of a mile distance. 
Such a weapon would be destructive 
to any portion of such a compound 
ship as Mr. Reed has imagined, and 
as our dockyards have in hand, 
unless it were the citadel itself. 

We have not, however, by any 
means exhausted the means of 
attack. We have yet to speak of 
the tremendous power of the sub- 
marine mine, the torpedo. As to 
this, there can be no doubt that it 
can be readily constructed so as to 
destroy any craft that can be 
fashioned by human hands, if only 
the explosion be so timed as to take 
place at the very moment of con- 
tact. The actual contact is so 
essential to the development of the 
full power of the torpedo that frac- 
tions of a second become of essen- 
tial moment. The time which a 
chemical fuse takes in igniting after 
the bottle containing the acid is 
broken, is enough to allow of a 
recoil which might save a vessel 
armoured underneath from destruc- 
tion. 

In the case of stationary tor- 
pedoes, of sufficient magnitude, 
fired by a sensitive and instanta- 
neous fuse, the destruction of any 
imaginable assailant that should 
strike them is assured. But con- 
tact is unlikely. It requires a very 
poor seamanship to run a first- 
class ironclad against a 2000- 
pound torpedo. The effect of an 
engine of that kind (which was 
fired by electricity, and which was 
not therefore likely to be im 
absolute contact), was proved in 
the instant destruction of the 
“Commodore Jones,” a large and 
heavily armed U.S. gunboat, on 
May 6, 1864. The vessel was 
passing a bend in the James river, 
at a place called Deep Bottom, 
where she received a signal that 
she was near torpedoes. She com- 
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menced backing her engines, but 
had hardly gathered stern way 
when suddenly, and without any 
apparent cause, she was bodily 
lifted from the river, her paddle 
wheels being seen to revolve in the 
air by spectators who declared that 
they could see the green ridge of 
the banks beneath her keel. An 
immense column of foaming water, 
followed by another column thick 
with mud, shot up through the 
unfortunate vessel, which seemed 
to crumble in pieces and dissolve 
in mid air, enveloped by spray, 
mud, smoke, and water. When 
the turbulence caused by the ex- 
plosion had subsided, not a vestige 
of the great hull remained in sight, 


except small fragments of the 
frame which came _ shooting to 
the surface. An armour plate 


beneath would have been of little 
service to the “Commodore Jones.” 
The irresistible effect of the sub- 
marine mine, when absolute con- 
tact is attained at the moment of 
explosion, is due to the velocity 
generated by the liberation of the 
gas, which for gunpowder is cal- 
culated at 7000 feet per second, or 
three and a half times that of the 
70lb. shot at the muzzle of the 
6-inch gun. And the destructive 
energy exerted is proportionate to 
the square of the velocity, that is 
as 49 in the case of the torpedo to 
4in the case of the gun. It follows 
that there is but one means of 
safety for a navigator as to power- 
ful torpedoes; that is, to avoid 
contact with them. For that very 
reason it is the great aim of the 
artillerist to become able to insure 
such destructive contact at will. 
Much skill and ingenuity have 
been devoted to this purpose. The 
fish torpedo, which is one of the 
results of this study, presents a 
very close approach to the action 
of an organised being. For speed, 
direction, and efficiency on striking, 
experiment led the inventor to 
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claim wonderful success. But the 
effect of ever so slight a current 
between the point of discharge and 
the object, or of an irregularity in 
the relative movements of these 
respective points, is fatal to 
accuracy of aim. In the single 
instance in which this fish torpedo 
has been discharged from an 
English man-of-war with a hostile 
purpose no harm followed; and 
the absence of any striking results 
from this method of attack during 
the recent Russo-Turkish war is 
such as to show that the aggressive 
torpedo has not as yet taken rank 
among reliable weapons of offence. 

In the United States Capt. 
Ericsson has for some time been 
engaged in the attempt to con- 
struct a movable torpedo which 
could be steered and directed in its 
course from the point of discharge. 
The critical test of use in actual 
warfare has not yet been applied to 
the weapon, and it is warfare alone 
than can determine the ultimate 
value of any new scheme for either 
attack or defence. But, short of 
the proof, the reports made to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
are such as to attract serious 
notice. The U. 8S. Army and Navy 
Journal of April 20, 1878, states 
that it is in possession of a report 
made to that office on the 7th 
December, 1877, relating to experi- 
ments with an aggressive torpedo 
on the Hudson. The report states 
that “during the concluding trials 
a torpedo 22 feet 6 inches long 
(weighing 1400 pounds) was ex- 
pelled horizontally under water, by 
means of compressed air, at a 
mean rate of fifty-three nautical 
miles an hour for the first 280 feet. 
Also that by discharging the tor- 
pedo ata certain inclination it took 
an upward course, and, after pass- 
ing through 40 feet of solid water, 
performed a flat trajectory in the 
air, cutting the water again at a 
distance of 200 feet, then, moving 
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near the surface, traversed the next 
400 feet in ten seconds, being at 
the rate of 23? nautical miles an 
hour. A torpedo conductor, viz., 
an iron vessel 130 feet long, 12 feet 
beam, partially submerged, capable 
of outrunning ordinary ironclads, 
has recently been launched at 
the Delamater Iron Works for 
handling the projectile torpedo 
referred to. 


It must be remembered that it is. 


not on the shock due to an arrest 
of its course when moving at the 
speed of a railway train that the 
torpedo depends for the effect of its 
blow. Speed after discharge is of 
no other use in this warfare than 
in so far as it insures certainty of 
aim. A slight shock, or actual 
contact, is sufficient to ignite a 
fuse ; and it is on the rapidity of 
the ignition of the fuse that the 
magnitude of the destructive effect 
will depend. There is of course 
considerable difficulty attendant on 
the investigation of the laws of explo- 
sion under water. The “ Excellent” 
experiments, in 1843, showed that 
25lb. of powder placed in contact 
with the bottom of an old line-of- 
battle ship six inches under water 
made an open hole of 35 square 
feet. But the depth below the 
water at which the discharge is 
effected is a serious element in the 
calculation. As to distance, it is 
stated by Commander Dawson, one 
of the most reliable authorities on 
the subject of torpedoes, that “a 
charge of 100lb. of gunpowder was 
exploded with ten feet immersion, 
at a horizontal distance of 173 feet 
from a launch and of 4 feet from a 
water-logged frigate, without an 

injury being sustained by the boat.” 
A radius of 10 feet 7 inches is given 
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as the limit of the very destructive 
effect of a charge of 150lb. powder 
or 60lb. gun cotton, at an equal 
depth below the surface of the 
water. Experiments made by Major- 
General Uchatius, on shooting 
under water, of which some account 
is given in vol. 50 of the “ Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers,’ show that, al- 
though the ball of an Austrian, 
service rifle, discharged at a depth 
of 1:6 feet under water, pierced an 
inch board at a distance of 3°28 
feet, it only produced a slight in- 
dentation at a distance of 4°10 feet, 
and no impression whatever at a 
distance of 4°90 feet. Captain 
Moisson has investigated the laws 
of explosion under water theoreti- 
cally, but his formule are too 
complicated for reproduction in our 
pages.* It is enough for our 
present purpose to call attention to 
the fact that extreme accuracy, both 
as regards the place and the mo- 
ment of explosion, is indispensable 
for any effective use of that delicate 
but tremendous weapon. 

Captain Ericsson’s mode of pro- 
pelling and guiding the torpedo is 
characterised by the singularly 
original invention of which that 
engineer has given so many extra- 
ordinary proofs. A reel of some 10 
feet diameter, revolving on a hori- 
zontal axle, is applied near the 
chamber from which the torpedo is 
ejected ; a tubular rope, the bore of 
which is about one inch in diameter, 
constructed of hemp and vulcanised 
indiarubber, is wound on this reel, 
one end being connected through 
the hollow axle of the reel with an 
air vessel under a pressure of 300Ib. 
to the square inch, and the other 
with the rear of the torpedo. 


* The charge of gunpowder required to produce destructive effects at any given 


distance, D, is given by the equation 


H?+ D? 
C= — 


H’ + D? + 24050 


1,377,000 


H is the depth below surface of water, and C the charge of powder. 
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Two propellers, revolving in oppo- 
site directions round a common 
centre, are set in motion by the 
compressed air thus supplied. The 
position of the torpedo as to level 
is determined, during its motion, 
by the weight of the machine itself 
and by the action of a horizontal 
rudder or fin. The steering of the 
implement (which might have been 
thought an operation that no one 
but a magician would dream of 
effecting) is thus done: A small 
elastic bag, connecting the tubular 
rope with the induction pipe of the 
little rotary engine on the torpedo, 
which turns the propeller, is at- 
tached to the side of the tiller of 
the torpedo’s vertical rudder. As 
the compressed air must pass 
through the bag the latter expands 
or contracts, according to the in- 
ternal pressure. This is regulated 
at will by a valve on the hollow 
axle of the reel, the pressure in 
the air-vessel being maintained 
steady by force-pumps worked by 
steam. The elasticity of the bag, 
or a similar arrangement with a 
loaded piston, is so proportioned 
that when the maximum pressure 
is admitted to the tube the swelling 
of the bag, or movement of the 
piston will move the tiller about 20 
degrees to port. When the pressure 
is reduced 25 per cent. the opposite 
action will move the tiller 20 degrees 
to starboard. Thus, by admitting 
more or less air into the rope, the 
tiller can be made to assume any 
required angle within a range of 
40°. The direction of the tor- 
pedo is as completely under the 
control of the hand which admits 
the compressed air into the tubular 
rope as if an intelligent directing 
power existed within the torpedo 
itself. “ Probably,” says Captain 
Ericsson, with great simplicity, 
no less than with great truth, 
“probably no greater mechanical 
feat than this can be instanced.” 
It must strike the student who 
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pertinently reflects on these tremen- 
dous strides in the art of attack, 
which I have only had space very 
imperfectly to sketch, that the 
maritime powers of the world are 
not likely very much longer to go 
on constructing—at a minimum 
expense of £500,000 a piece—iron- 
clad vessels which, when they cease 
to afford absolute security, become 
the most dangerous implements of 
national suicide. It is difficult, in 
all the annals of war, to cite three 
such examples of sudden, over- 
whelming, and irresistible destruc- 
tion as the losses of the Captain, 
the Vanguard, and Grosser Kur- 
first. That the Inflexible, or that 
any battery that could be made to 
swim, would be in danger by an 
equally sudden catastrophe, if 
struck by the bolt of the 100-ton 
gun, is, to say the least of it, within 
the limits of probability. And the 
artillerist is now only begin- 
ning that revision of his labours 
from which we may anticipate 
so great an addition to the power 
of attack. Hitherto increased 
muzzle velocity has been at- 
tained by increasing enormously 
the weight of the gun. The 
artillerist has now harked back. 
With a 4-ton gun he has attained 
a far higher muzzle velocity than 
that of the 100-ton gun. That a 
comparatively light arm, carried in 
a very rapid boat, affording no 
visible mark for the aim of heavy 
ordnance, capable of riddling, by a 
few successive shots, even the 
armour of the Dandolo or the 
Duillio, will be shortly in the hands 
of our Admiralty, there is every 
reason toanticipate. Perils of the 
deep are not less grave than perils 
of the air. However carefully a 
naval officer may avoid the danger 
of fixed torpedoes, it is at all events 
on the cards that it may not be so 
sure that he can escape the dia- 
bolical pertinacity of the Ericsson 
javelin. One moment of contact 
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with one of these artificial demons, 
charged with 1000lb. of gun cotton, 
would be enough to seal the fate of 
any vessel hitherto built or even 
imagined. The thousands of tons 
of useless armour would only 
hasten the catastrophe. 

Space fails to enter on the 
many important considerations 
to which this great revolution in 
the preponderance of the attack 
over the defence gives rise. It may 
be possible hereafter to return to 
this part of the question. The 
object of the present paper will 
have been attained if it has secured 
the acceptance of the following 
propositions: First, that actual ex- 
perience of the force of blows de- 
livered on ironclad vessels, attained 
at the cost of three vessels and 
more than a thousand lives, has 
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shown that weapons in existence or 
in course of construction may be 
expected to prove destructive to 
the heaviest armoured vessels 
which we have yet attempted to 
design ; secondly, that in the great 
race the defence is, so to speak, at 
its last gasp, while the attack has 
just gained its second breath. If 
these two propositions be proved, 
it must follow that the art of naval 
warfare is about to enter on a 
totally new phase. The elegant 
investigations of Mr. Froude as to 
the form of wave-line, and the pro- 
portion of length of ships to 
velocity of motion, are no less 
pregnant as to the future of our 
navy than are the points as to 
strength and weight, to which 
attention has been above directed. 
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No feature of an English landscape 
is more picturesque than the noble 
ecclesiastical ruins which so fre- 
quently stud the richest nooks of 
our woodland or agricultural dis- 
tricts. The names of some of the 
most famous of these ruins recur 
to the mind the moment the sub- 
ject is broached. The magic of 
the Great Enchanter of the North 
has invested the name of Melrose 
with a charm which it only needs 
the words of the poet to throw 
over Fountains Abbey, Netley, 
Tintern, Bolton, Kirkstal, and who 
can tell how many more? It would 
be doing good service to the history 
of architecture for any students 
who can sketch with ability, or 
who can aptly use the camera of 
the photographer, to visit these 
sacred sites, county by county, and 
to draw up a record of the actual 
condition of the ancient shrines. 
Nor is it of abbeys and priories 
alone that such ruins abound. 
Here a roofless church stands on a 
sandy rock, unclothed even by ivy, 
and seeming to ask of some pious 
hand little more than roof and 
windows; there a low penthouse 
roof covers a chapel that witnessed 
royal marriages after the accession 
of Henry IV. to the throne, but 
which now is only a storehouse for 
fodder or a stall for cattle. 

It is true that the ruins which 
are so dear to all lovers of what 
was sacred in past times, or what 
is pictorial in the actual landscape, 
are not all ecclesiastical. We have 
such ruins of ancient baronial 
splendour as Kenilworth, in the 
very heart of England. In Wales 
dismantled castles are very 
numerous. 


welly, Penelly, 


Pembroke, Carew, Kid- 
and other noble 





ruins lie within a short distance: of 
our finest natural harbour, Milford 


Haven. The principality is rich in 
these fortresses of our ancient 
nobility. But the remoteness of 
the scene from the chief centres of 
population (until the upspringing 
of the great colliery and mining 
industries) had much to do with 
this wealth of ruins. Even the 
metropolitan cathedral of St. 
David’s, while its roof of Irish oak 
is as fresh as if it had been erected 
a year or two ago, is, or was recently, 
surrounded by the squalid ruins of 
its Lady Chapel and other attached 
buildings. The massive strength 
of the old castles, the want of 
demand for building materials, 
and, it may be hoped, some relics 
of the noble conservative instinct 
of family pride, are for the most 
part enough to supply a reason for 
the preservation of ruined towers 
and castles, which is less applicable 
in the case of abbeys, chapels, and 
chantries. 

We wish to call attention to a 
suggestion, made more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, that 
an unsuspected ally to the architect 
has been at work in preserving 
these precious memorials of the 
past. It must strike the reflective 
reader as remarkable that in the 
worthy and patriotic effort made by 
Sir John Lubbock and a few other 
national benefactors, to save from 
the brutality or the greediness of 
the day the undated and priceless 
relics of prehistoric England, the 
ruins of Catholic England should 
not having been included in the 
defence? Is there a subtle, un- 
acknowledged, but efficient reason 
for this? Are Fountains, and 
Tintern, and Netley defended by 
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something less easy to pass, and 
less easy to repeal, than a modern 
Act of Parliament? I express 
no opinion on the subject. In very 
truth my own opinion is in sus- 
pense. But it is at least worth 
while to study the opinion of one 
who has profoundly studied the 
matter ; who arrived at a conclu- 
sion adverse to his own family 
tradition, and to his own pecuniary 
interest ; and whose effort to bring 
the question thoroughly home to 
the appreciation of his countrymen 
can be attributed only to patriotic 
and religious motives, whether they 
were controlled by perfectly good 
judgment or otherwise. 

At the commencement of the 
17th century, Sir Henry Spelman 
was in possession of the sites of 


Blackborough and Wormgay 
Abbeys, in Norfolk. He found 


himself, in consequence, involved 
in continual and expensive lawsuits. 
Finally, he gave up the property, 
saying that he had been “a great 
loser,and not beholden to Fortune; 
yet happy in this, that he was out 
of the briars, but especially that 
hereby he first discerned the in- 
felicity of meddling with conse- 
crated places.” 

It may be here observed, that the 
justification of an opinion is one 
thing, its prevalence another. If it 
prove that a strong and unsuspected 
current of popular belief has long 
eddied round the despoiled seats of 
ancient ecclesiastical charities, such 
a fact might go far to explain the 
preservation of the ruins, even if 
the idea was purely superstitious 
and unfounded. This much, those 
most hostile to traditions of any 
kind cannot deny. At the same 
time it will be seen that the facts 
collected by Spelman, if uncon- 
tradicted, point to something more 
than this. 

About the year 1615 or 1616, it 
occurred to Sir Henry Spelman to 


describe with a pair of compasses 
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on a map of Norfolk a circle of 
twelve miles radius, from a centre 
not far from Rougham, the chief 
seat of the Yelvertons. Within 
this circle lay the seats of twenty- 
five families of county gentry, and 
the sites of an equal number of 
monasteries, all of which were 
standing together at the time of 
the dissolution of the latter. The 
names of all these are given, and 
may be consulted by the curious, in 
the sixth chapter of Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s “ History and Fate of Sacri- 
lege,” which was first published in 
1632, and of which a second edition, 
with an introductory essay by two 
English clergymen, was published 
by Masters in 1853. Sir Henry 

was struck with the fact that at 
that day the gentlemen’s seats 
continued in their own families 
and names, “ But the monasteries 
had flung out their owners, with 
their names and families (all of 
them save two), thrice at least, and 
many of them four, or five, or six 
times, not only by fail of issue, or 
ordinary sale, but very often by 
grievous accidents and misfortunes. 
L observed yet further,” he instances, 
“that though the seats of these 
monasteries were in the fattest and 
choicest places of all that part 
of the country (for our ancestors 
offered, like Abel, the best unto 
God), yet it hath not happened that 
any of them, to my knowledge, or 
any other in all this country, hath 
been the permanent habitation of 
any family of note; but, like 
desolate places, left to farmers and 
husbandmen, no man almost ad- 
venturing to build dwell upon 
them for dread of infelicity that 
pursueth them.” So strong was 
the popular feeling on this score, 
that Sir Clement Edmonds, clerk 
to the Privy Council, stated to Sir 
Henry Spelman, from his know- 
ledge of the council books, that 
after the expulsion of the monks 
their abodes remained uninhabited 
26 
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for many years ; till, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, a great plague 
occurred. The poor people then 
betook themselves to the ruins of 
the monasteries, and finding many 
good rooms remaining, began to 
settle there, until at length they 
were put out by those to whom the 
grant of the leases and lands were 
made. This record proves how 
fearful English people were, until 
long after the dissolution, to 
meddle with consecrated buildings ; 
a fact, as we observed before, dis- 
tinct from that theory of fate or 
ill-fortune attending on the in- 
habitants or premises, as to which 
the volume we have cited contains 
so much curious information. 

One by one Spelman records the 
history of the twenty-five monas- 
teries in question, and of the ill- 
fortunes that attended their pos- 
sessors. For this we must refer 
the reader to his book. The editors 
add a long list of similar details in 
other countries. Two appendices 
contain lists, as complete as could 
be compiled at the time of the 
publication of the work, first of 
the mitred abbeys of England, 
which were twenty-eight in number, 
then of the abbeys not mitred, 
amounting to 243; and, lastly, of 
twenty-one mitred abbeys and 
priories in Ireland; with the fate 
of the first possessor of each. Of 
these eleven mitred abbeys in 
Treland, which are all of which 
records have been found, not one 
family of the original grantees 
remains in possession of the estate, 
with one exception in the direct, 
and one in a female line. Among 
these the fate of the great house of 
Desmond is the most striking. 
James, fourteenth Earl of Desmond, 
was the grantee of the Abbey of 
St. Mary’s, Dublin. The family 
dated its honours from 1329. 
Gerald, son of Earl James, engaged 
in the rebellion of 1582. Reduced 
to extremities, he was hunted like 


a wild beast; and once he and his 
Countess only escaped by standing 
up to their chinsin water. Finally 
the earl’s head was cut off, sent to 
England, and exposed on a pole in 
London. Among the grantees of 
the English houses, the descendants 
of William Stump, grantee of 
Malmsbury Abbey, value £803, 
now exist as labourers near Malms- 
bury. The Cromwells, grantees of 
monastic estates producing an 
annual income of from £80,000 to 
£90,000 a year, came to reduced 
circumstances in the third genera- 
tion, that of the father of the 
Protector. Richard Andover was 
grantee of half the property of no 
fewer than fourteen abbeys. No- 
thing appeared to have remained 
in his family, of which, either from 
indigence or extinction, all traces 
are now lost. Signal misfortunes, 
even among the misfortunes com- 
mon to these families in general, 
pursued the lines of Wriothesley, 
Audley, Cobham, Dacre, Dudley, 
Meautis, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, Ramsden, Russel, Somer- 
set, Suffolk, Talbot, and Tyrwhit. 
In seventy instances of the descent 
of church lands since the spoliation, 
in Kent, Essex, and Warwickshire, 
cited by the editor, individual 
possession averaged about seventeen 
years, and family possession about 
thirty-five years. In the same 
counties in non-church lands an 
average is found of more than 
twenty-three years individual 
possession, and seventy years of 
family ownership. This is a mere 
comparison of the one item of 
length of possession, and main- 
tenance of lineal descent, quite 
apart from any consideration of 
misfortunes of any other nature 
than those which afflict the regu- 
larity of pedigrees. 

It is well to put on record Sir 
Henry Spelman’s statement here: 
“The axe and mattock ruined 
almost all the chief and most mag- 
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nificent ornaments of the kingdom, 
viz., 374 of the lesser monasteries, 
186 of the greater sort, 90 colleges, 
110 religious hospitals, 2374 
charities, and free chapels. All 
these religious houses, churches, 
colleges, and hospitals, being above 
3500 little and great, in the whole 
did amount to an inestimable sum, 
especially if their rents be 
accounted as more improved in 
these days ; and yet the prophetical 
speech that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury used in the Parliament 
6 Henry IV., seemed performed, 
that the king would not be one 
farthing the richer the next year 
following.” 

We must remember the wise 
caution not to confound post hoc 
and propter hoc. And in the case 
of many of the names above cited, 
the student will remember that 
the owners, in the stormy times of 
our history, were often men among 
whose misdeeds the spoliation of 
monasteries would neither be the 
only nor the blackest crimes. But 
even this view of the case is hardly 
adequate to explain such a case as 
that of the family of Seymour, 
which presents a most remarkable 
contrast in the consanguineous 
lines—one tainted, and the other 
untainted, with what Sir Henry 
Spelman calls sacrilege. Sir 
Edward Seymour, afterwards Duke 
of Somerset, the great church 
spoiler, who was beheaded in 
1552, had two sons: Edward, by 
his first wife, and another Edward, 
by his second. The title was un- 
precedentedly and unjustly given in 
remainder to the younger son, 
issue male from whom failing, to 
the elder. Seven knights, each 
bearing the name of Edward, 
regularly succeeded in the elder 
line, the last, the eighth Edward, 
counting Somerset himself, be- 
came Duke of Somerset in 1750, 
In the other, which Spelman calls 
the sacrilegious branch, the grand- 
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son, and the great-great-grandson of 
the first duke, each died in the life- 
time of their respective fathers. 
The third, fourth, fifth, and five 
sons of the sixth, duke died child- 
less. The seventh duke, Algernon, 
the only married son of Charles, the 
sixth duke, had an only son, who died 
unmarried in his father’s lifetime ; 
and on Duke Algernon’s death 
this branch of the house became 
extinct. The contrast between an 
uninterrupted descent of seven 
generations, from father to son, and 
a succession only passing from 
father to son twice, in seven 
successions, and the utter extinc- 
tion of the ducal branch in 214 
years, is extremely remarkable. 
Not less appalling is the evil 
fate which dogged the two Royal 
lines of Valois and of Stuart. 
We may hesitate to attribute, 
with Sir Henry Spelman, that 
heritage of disaster to the punish- 
ment of the specific crime of 
sacrilege. But we must remember 
that the crime of stabbing Sir John 
the Red Comyn before the high 
altar of the Minorites Church of 
Dumfries, was one for which 
Robert Bruce himself vowed a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
expiation; and that not being able 
to fulfil his vow, he charged the 
Earl of Douglas to carry his heart 
thither. The heart, however 
(which is still borne in the Douglas 
arms), came back to Scotland, 
without having been carried 
further than Spain. Robert Bruce 
died of leprosy at fifty-four. His 
son, David II., was an exile in 
France for some time, and was 
then taken prisoner by the English 
at the battle of Neville’s Cross, 
and kept in prison for eleven years. 
He was twice married, but died 
childless, being divorced from his 
second wife. With him terminated 


the male line of Bruce. Robert 

the Second succeeded, son of 

Marjory, daughter of Robert 
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Bruce, by Walter Stuart. He was 
nearly blind, and lived in retire- 
ment. He was succeeded by his 
son, Robert III., who was lamed 
from the kick of a horse. The 
eldest son, the Duke of Rothesay, 
was starved to death by his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany. James L, 
second son of Robert III., was 
taken prisoner by the English on 
his way to France, and his father 
died of a broken heart. James I. 
was a captive in England for 
eighteen years, and was murdered 
by his own subjects. His son, 
James II., constantly vexed by 
rebellion and civil war, was killed 
by the bursting of a cannon at 
Roxburgh. James IIL. his son, 
flying from the arms of the 
Homes and the Hepburns, his own 
subjects, at thirty was thrown 
from his horse, and stabbed on his 
bed, at the age of thirty-six, by a 
pretended priest. James IV., his 
son, slain at Floddan, died ex- 
communicated, and was never 
buried until, years after his death, 
his remains were interred in a 
charnel house in St. Michael’s, 
Wood-street. James V., two years 
old at the death of his father, died 
at thirty-one years of age of a 
broken heart after the rout at 
Solway. His two sons died before 
him; his daughter and heiress, 
Mary (born when he was dying), 
was murdered on the scaffold. The 
same fate befel his grandson ; 
and royalty passed from the mem- 
bers of the family with the son of 
that grandson, still carrying the 
sad dowry of misfortune to the 
heads of the House of Stuart, 
down to the dethroned Duke of 
Modena, and the dethroned Em- 
peror of Austria, in our own time. 
Here, again, we have a history of 
stormy times, and of a family of 
which the weakness and the 
violence appear to have been 


alike uncontrolled and disastrous. 
We may admit this much, and 
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call Robert Bruce superstitious. 


Still, it cannot be said that Sir 
James Spelman refers to romance 
for his facts. 

More germane to the argument 
are the records of the disastrous 
history attaching to places; such 
places being disestablished abbeys, 
monasteries, or nunneries. Among 
these, attention is especially called 
by the editors of the work cited, to 
the cases of Sion House, Newstead 
Abbey, and Abbotsford. Of these 
the first was kept by Henry VIIL., 
in his own hands, on the diseolu- 
tion; having been, with the ex- 
ception of Shaftesbury, the most 
important nunnery in England. 
Here Queen Catherine Howard 
was confined for three months, 
leaving the house only for the 
scaffold. Here Henry’s body lay 
in state, and Father Peto’s pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, by the dogs 
licking his blood. Edward VI. 
granted the place to the Duke of 
Somerset, who perished on the 
scaffold. The ill-omened property 
reverted to the Crown, and Lady 
Jane Grey was there persuaded to 
accept the fatal title of Queen. In 
1557 the ruins were reinstated, and 
two sides of the monastery were re- 
built. On the re-dissolution, by 
Elizabeth, Sion House came again 
to the Crown, and passed with that 
dignity to the House of Stuart, 
no grandchild of Henry VIII. 
having been born. James I. granted 
the place to Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, whose misfor- 
tunes were signal, including fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. In the time 
of Earl He mry’s son, Sion was used 
as a prison forthe children of King 
Charles. Earl Jocelyn, the fifteenth 
Earl of Northumberland, and third 
possessor of Sion House, died with- 
out issue male. Lady Elizabeth, 
the heiress of six of the oldest 
baronies in England, was twice a 
wife and twice a widow before she 
was sixteen. After the murder of 
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her second husband she married 
Charles “the Proud” Duke of 
Somerset. One son only survived 
his father, and the male line again 
failed. .The property came by 
marriage to the Smithson family, 
who assumed the name of Percy; 
but irregularity of lineal dissent 
has not ceased to accompany the 
title. 

The misfortunes that seem, 
according to Sir Henry Spelman, 
to form the dowry of seized eccle- 
siastical property, consist not only 
in failure of heirs, but in the fre- 
quency of violent deaths, of strange 
and unusual accidents, and of 
detestable and enormous crimes. 
As to this, we must only refer our 
readers to the pages of Sir Henry 
Spelman. It would rather seem to 
be plausible to include spoliation, 
together with yet graver crimes, 
under some general law of evil in- 
heritance of blood, than to attri- 
bute the latter to the influence of 
the former. It is in cases where 
accident is directly to be attributed 
to the occupation (or to the de- 
struction) of abbey buildings, that 
the strongest cases are to be made 
out by those who believe in the 
abiding curse of sacrilege. Thus 
Netley Abbey was inhabited by the 
Marquis of Huntingdon, who con- 
verted the nave into a kitchen and 
offices. The materials of the church 
were sold, standing, to a builder 
of Southampton, of the name of 
Taylor, who commenced the demo- 
lition of the building. The objec- 
tions raised to the procedure pro- 
duced some effect on Mr. Taylor. 
He dreamed that he was taking 
down the Abbey, and that the key- 
stone of the arch of the east 
window fell on him and killed him. 
He related his dream to the father 
of the well-known Dr. Isaac Watts, 
who advised him to have nothing 
to do, personally, with the work of 
demolition. Not heeding _ this 
advice, in endeavouring to remove 
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some boards from the east window 
to admit air to the workmen, Mr. 
Taylor was struck by a falling stone 
which fractured his skull. The 
wound was not considered fatal, 
but Mr. Taylor died under the 
hands of the surgeon. The memory 
of this fatality still hangs around 
the ruins of the Abbey 

I must repeat that I do not write 
as either an advocate or an opponent 
of Sir Henry Spelman’s view of 
sacrilege. But I urge the subject 
as one deserving of study, both as 
regards the pedigree of old lines and 
the architectural history of famous 
buildings. And it should not be 
forgotten that if any form of gift, 
dedication, or consecration, could be 
sanctioned and solemnised by the 
greatest care on the part of the 
grantors, such has been the case 
with the greuter part of the pro- 
perty in question. Everything that 
man could do to insure the perma- 
nent application of the land and 
buildings to religious and chari- 
table purposes was done. To the 
sanctity which the common warrant 
of Europe attaches to testamentary 
provisions was added the most 
formal, exhaustive, and solemn 
malediction on all those who should 
infringe them. The “ tenor of the 
malediction ” against the pervasores, 
latrones, et predones rerum Fonta- 
nelle,is given inthe original Latin 
in an appendix to the work we have 
cited. It is not pleasant reading 
for anyone who can entertain a 
doubt, however slight, how far he 
or his may be affected by such a 
formula. ‘For the public at large, 
I would rather turn attention to the 
charitable than to the ecclesiastical 
side of the question. The endow- 
ments of the religious houses were 
designed and applied to the relief 
of the poor, as directly as to the 
service of the Church. That great 
abuses may have occurred is very 
likely. Still, as matter of his- 
toric fact, it is the case that it 
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was on the final dissolution of the 
monasteries by Elizabeth that that 
terrible question of the support of 
a@ pauper population—a question 
that has assumed such colossal 
proportions in the United States 
since the close of the civil war—first 
came into prominent notice. If we 
regard the dissolution, not as the 
mature act of a national council 
diverting into a more appropriate 
channel funds already devoted to 
pious purposes, which had been 
perverted or abused, but as a 
gratification of private rapacity, or 
as secret service money paid for 
reasons not advisable to bring to 
light, it becomes striking to ob- 
serve how the nation has had to 
pay the penalty. Whether abbey 
property brought evil fortune or 
no to those who became holders of 
a title originally stained with 
injustice, however innocently others 
may have succeeded, is matter for 
discussion. But that the sudden 
overthrow of all those ancient pro- 
visions for the solace of the poor 
has been bitterly paid for by the 
nation, will be evident to those who 
reflect that we are at this moment 
paying for the support of the indi- 
gent poor an annual sum equal to- 
one-ninth of all the taxes voted by 
Parliament, or one-tenth of our 
national revenue, including the 
poor-rate. 

One practical outcome of this 
curious inquiry may be suggested. 
The arguments of those who main- 
tain the sanctity and permanence 
of the ecclesiastical or charitable 
title, once regularly given to an 
estate, and who hold that this 
permanence is sanctioned or vindi- 
cated by the occurrence of disaster 
to the spoliators and those who 
carry on their line or title, depend 
mainly on two considerations. 
First, it is thought that, as the 
donors imprecated such evils as a 
main guarantee or sanction of their 
gifts, it is probable, or at least pos- 
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sible, that the imprecation may have 
some effect. Secondly, if we com- 
pare either the descents of lands 
from the Conquest to the time of 
Henry VIII., or the descents of 
lands in families unconnected with 
ecclesiastical property, from that 
date to the present, with the 
descents of spoliated property, the 
fact is in accordance with the 
presumption. We have seen that 
a strong primdé facie case is made 
out by Spelman. What reply may 
be made has yet to be seen. But 
the remaining point is this: All 
the imprecations pray for the 
blessing of the Most High, and 
the recompense of their good works, 
on those spoilers, or house of 
spoilers, who make restitution. 
Are there none of the heirless 
owners of ancient ecclesiastical 
property in England who will try 
to take the ancient donors at their 
word? We speak without any 
personality. It is not said whether 
the Fontanella in the remarkable 
malediction we have cited is Foun- 
tains Abbey, in Yorkshire, or some 
other of that not unusual name. 
But, if the most noble holder of 
that, or of any similar relic of the 
piety of our ancestors, were to 
make the experiment—to restore, 
not broad lands to religious orders, 
but church or chantry to the rites 
of religion, and wonted dole to the 
deserving poor—in order to try 
whether healthy lineage, good 
fortune, and the blessings supposed 
to have been withheld from his 
detaining ancestors might return 
to the restoring descendants — 
would it not be worth his while to 
make the trial? If no other good 
were to result, he would have done 
a charitable and self - denying 
action, and struck a heavy blow at 
an ancient and wide-spread super- 
stition. Should the predicated 
good result, the visible recompense 
of one such action might induce 
many to imitate the example. 
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PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM. 


(Concluded from page 266.) 


Ir has been somewhat too glibly 
assumed that because the Brah- 
manic conception of a God is re- 
presented as having been ridiculed 
by Sakya, and because he nowhere 
ascribes individuality to a Supreme 
Being, his system is an atheistic 
one. It is true that there is an 
avoidance of allusion to a personal 
deity, but it seems to be his rever- 
ence for his ideal of the universality 
of law that compels him to exclude 
any notion of personality. Per- 
sonality, as the word is understood 
by the generality, would in his 
view imply a defect in that supreme 
ideal, a reduction to those lower 
elements wherein are limitations 
and impermanency. 

Tf we trace the history of the 
word person, it would appear that 
we are more apt to employ it now 
to signify an integral entity than 
is warranted by its original use. 
The Latin word persona, from which 
we draw it, represents the very 
opposite of such a sense; it means 
a mask, a temporary manifestation, 
a mere appearance, an external 
show. The corresponding Greek 
word signifying person springs 
also from the same dramatic root. 
To personify an abstract conception 
is to bring forward a thought into 
dialogue and dramatic form. The 
word means essentially outward 
appearance rather than inward 
verity. In Judeo-Greek thought, 
a respecter of persons is literally 
an acceptor of faces, one who can 
penetrate no deeper than the out- 
ward show. 


To the Buddhist, in whose vision 
the supremely reverenced Law was 
that alone which is ultimate and 
eternal, it would have seemed 
profane to invest it with any of 
the selfish attributes of personality 
whose constant clash makes up 
the seething drama of terrestrial 
existence, and whose conquest is 
the way into heavenly emancipa- 
tion. 

A limited Pantheism —if so 
paradoxical an expression be allow- 
able—would perhaps best represent 
the Buddhist conception of divine 
perfection. The soul released from 
its low conditions enters into a life 
that is one with the unconditioned 
Infinite ; while the soul that dwells 
still in the weary whirl of selfish 
pursuit and repeated transmigra- 
tion, is outside that Pleroma, which 
is too vast for man’s heart to em- 
brace, too inconceivable for the con- 
ditioned mind to define or explain. 

The conception of a Love which 
by its very nature can, as it were, 
humble itself to sympathise even 
with the backslidings, impatience, 
and feebly renewed efforts of a 
stumbling soul, is the element 
lacking in the Buddhist theology, 
which, so far only as that negation 
extends, may be regarded as 
atheistic. 

With a conception of deity so 
exceedingly abstract as that of 
Buddha, it is little wonder that in 
minds tending to rigid intellect- 
uality the doctrine should run on 
into negation or a kind of atheism. 
Similarly, as the idea of the eternal 
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unchangeable condition of life 
was, intellectually speaking, and 
apart from its appeal to the feel- 
ings, arrived at mainly by the re- 
motion of all the attributes of 
every-day life, it is natural that 
with many followers of Buddha the 
doctrine of Nirvana should lead toa 
blank prospect of utter annihilation. 
With another school, on the con- 
trary, the idea became that of “‘re- 
storation to the true condition of 
being,” which is akin to the ancient 
doctrine of the Parsis, and in 
more or less sympathy with an 
element which is to be found 
deep in the heart of most religious 
faiths. 

Buddha himself was probably 
content to leave something of mys- 
tery in his exposition of that unex- 
plored land of rest. It was enough 
for him that he saw the way out of 
the inherent falsities of corporeal 
existence to be by the vanquish- 
ment of the personal ambitions and 
fretful fevers of the untamed mind. 
A teacher, whose eyes were opened, 
might well have faith enough to 
leave undefined the undefinable, 
and yet hold it to be truth that 
inconceivable existence, when ac- 
tually entered, might be positive, 
and not negative, life. But the 
logicians of the metaphysical 
schools could not be content with 
this. If the intellect by itself be 
raised to the throne, it ousts faith, 
hope, and finally charity. _What- 
ever is not mathematically clear 
must be abandoned; the worship 
of the definite excludes the enter- 
tainment, even for a moment, of 
unrealisable dreams and of the 
glimmer of impossible stars. 

What it is that the contemplative 
devotee reaches is a difficult matter 
to solve. To the undeveloped soul 
that enters meditative life when the 
practical were the easier and more 
suitable school, the result may well 
be something apparently not far 
removed from imbecility ; but what 
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is it that the dreamer of the joyful 
countenance has found ? 

Warren Hastings, who can 
neither be regarded as an un- 
practical man nor as_ without 
opportunities of observation, thus 
wrote in 1784 upon the meditative 
faculty which was still an attribute 
of the Indian ascetic: “To those 
who have never been accustomed 
to this separation of the mind from 
the notices of the senses, it may 
not be easy to conceive by what 
means such a power is to be 
attained, since even the most 
studious men of our hemisphere 
will find it difficult so to restrain 
their attention but that it will 
wander to some object of present 
sense or recollection ; and even the 
buzzing of a fly will sometimes 
have the power to disturb it. But 
if we are told that there have been 
men who were successively, for 
ages past, in the daily habit of 
abstracted contemplation, begun 
in the earliest period of youth, 
and continued in many to the 
maturity of age, each adding some 
portion of knowledge to the store 
accumulated by his predecessors, it 
is not assuming too much to con- 
clude that, as the mind ever gathers 
strength, like the body, by exercise, 
so in such an exercise it may in 
each have acquired the faculty to 
which they aspired, and that their 
collective studies may have led 
them to the discovery of new 
tracks and combinations of senti- 
ment, totally different from the 
doctrines with which the learned 
of other nations are acquainted : 
doctrines which, however specula- 
tive and subtle, still, as they 
possess the advantage of being 
derived from a source so free from 
every adventitious mixture, may 
be equally founded in truth with 
the most simple of our own.” 

Perhaps a man well accustomed 
to worldly ways is nearer to an 
appreciation of that Nirvana 
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wherein the turmoil of selfish 
ambition is imagined to be stilled, 
than the merely intellectual critic 
can be. To the latter, Nirvana 
presents itself as a condition that 
must be defined with scientific 
exactitude ; to the former it appeals 
without argument with the rude 
force of fact. Our own Bacon, 
who, like Buddha, had seen some- 
thing of the world, wrote that 
“the long and solicitous dwelling 
in matter, experience and the un- 
certainty of particulars . . . fixeth 
the mind to earth, or rather sinketh 
it into an abyss of confusion and 
perturbation, at the same time 
driving and keeping it aloof from 
the serenity and tranquillity of a 
much diviner state; a state of 
abstract wisdom !” 

Many of the followers of Buddha 
who rushed in to define what he 
with greater knowledge of the un- 
definable had left indefinite, were 
doubtless holy friars from youth, 
and ignorant of almost everything 
in the world but devotion and 
metaphysics. They would natu- 
rally fail to appreciate his broad 
and simple notion of Nirvana. 
Hence arises the paradox that, to 
become a Buddhist after the primi- 
tive pattern, the best way is not 
to study Buddhism but to be a 
man of the world. 

And here we find the flaw of 
Buddhism as a system; it is like 
an exaggerated teetotalism. The 
young monk is withdrawn from 
the world before he knows what it 
is, and is kept by a rigid disci- 
plinary system from the real teach- 
ing of causes and effects, which, 
slow though it may be, no reli- 
gious leading strings can equal in 
efficacy. 


The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small. 


The aim of Buddhism, or indeed 
of any monastic system, is to re- 
move the individual as far as pos- 
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sible from this natural machinery 
of trial. 

“Long is the night to him who 
is awake; long is a mile to him 
who is tired; long is life [trans- 
migratory life, the constant revo- 
lution of birth and death] to the 
foolish who do not know the true 
law,” says Buddha, according to 
the Pali Dhammapada; but so 
long as that kind of existence is 
not tedious to the individual im- 
mersed in it, the doctrine will take 
no hold on him. Better surely 
that he should be left to pass 
through the crucible of joys and 
pains “than that he should become 
a monk before he knows what it is 
that he seeks to escape. 

‘“« Few there are among men who 
arrive at the other shore ; the other 
people here run up and down the 
shore.” Here is a recognition of 
the truth that many undeveloped 
souls prefer that running up and 
down the shore, that common un- 
certain life with its epochs of birth 
and death, to the most certain 
passage across to Nirvana. 

How strong is the tendency to 
nominalism, which is worse than to 
have no religion at all, seems to 
have been a familiar thought with 
Buddha. 

Here is his reply to a captious 
Brahman, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Who is the true disciple f” 
“Not he who at stated times begs 
his food ; not he who walks 
unrighteously, but hopes to be 
considered a disciple, desiring to 
establish a character (as a religious 
person), and that is all; but he 
who gives up every cause '(karma) 
of guilt, and who lives continently 
and purely, who by wisdom is able 
to crush every evil (ine lination)— 
this man is the true friar.” “ And 
who is the truly enlightened ?” 
“Not he who is simply mute, 
whilst the busy work of his mind is 
impure — merely accommodating 
himself to the outer rule, and that 
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is all; but he whose heart is with- 
out preference (indifferent), whose 
inward life is pure and spiritual 
(empty), perfectly unmoved and 
dead to this or that (person or 
thing)—this man is called an in- 
wardly enlightened man (Muni?).” 
“And who is a man of Bédhi (an 
Ariya, or ‘ elected one’)?” “Not 
he who saves the life of all things 
[this must mean by formality, as of 
the man who, on principle, would 
not destroy vermin], but he who is 
filled with universal benevolence, 
who has no malice in his heart—he 
is a man of Bédhi. And the man 
who observes the law is not he who 
talks much, but one who keeps his 
body (himself) in subjection to the 
law (religion), although he be a 
plain, untaught man, always guard- 
ing the way without any forgetful- 
ness—this man is an observer of 
the law.” This passage is from 
Mr. Beal’s version of the Chinese 
text of the Dhammapada. 

If it is hard to attain this con- 
dition, so also, says Buddha, is 
ordinary life hard:—‘“ To aim at 
supreme wisdom and to give up 
sin is hard; but to live in the 
world as a worldly man is also 
hard. To dwell in a religious 
community on terms of perfect 
equality as to worldly goods is 
difficult ; but difficult beyond com- 
parison is the possession of worldly 
goods. To beg one’s food as a 
mendicant is hard; but what can a 
man do who does not restrain him- 
self? By perseverance the duty 
becomes natural, and in the end 
there is no desire to have it other- 
wise.” 

This is as the precept which 
Bacon cites, “Optimum  elige, 
suave et facile illud faciet consue- 
tudo”—Fix upon that which is 
best, custom will make it easy and 
delightful. But even in this 


apparently perfect plan there is 
lurking danger, as an old gnomic 
philosopher, Publius Syrus, once 
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discovered : — “ Bonarum rerum 
consuetudo pessima est’’— Cus- 


tomedness of good things is the 
very worst of things. 

The Buddhist friar who had left 
all evil behind might as readily 
fall into spiritual dormancy in his 
good things as the worldly man in 
his worldliness, and end in a 
mechanical religion, removed from 
worldly activity not by being 
drawn into higher and _ nobler 
activities, but as exchanging fever 
for nothing better than hiberna- 
tion. 

The Brahmans were careful not 
to make saints of unripe souls, for 
they had a law which has more 
than one humorous aspect, that, if 
a man at sixty years of age had 
not reached wisdom, it was his 
duty to return to his home and 
marry a wife. 

There is a curious story of some 
Indian nuns which will show that 
the devotee is not always the most 
devout. They had sent to Buddha 
for an instructor, and he had res- 
ponded by despatching an old 
mendicant of poor faculties who 
knew only one stanza of the law, 
but had learned its meaning 
thoroughly and could expound it. 
The party of nuns, learning who 
was to instruct them, began to 
laugh together, and laid a plot 
that when the old man came they 
should all repeat the verse back- 
wards, and so confuse and put him 
to shame. Their agreement was 
frustrated by some minor miracle, 
according to the account as we 
have it; but the story at least 
shows that the nun of the time, 
even as seen by her own people, 
cannot have been much better than 
her less sanctified sisters. 

Buddha again and again hurls 
himself with his full force against 
nominality ; the following saying 
of his, which was probably the 
corner-stone upon which the legend 
just quoted was constructed, is 
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one evidence out of many:— 
“ Although a man can repeat a 
thousand stanzas, but understand 
not the meaning of the lines he 
repeats, this is not equal to the 
repetition of one sentence well 
understood, which is able when 
heard to control thought. To 
repeat a thousand words without 
understanding, what profit is 
there in this? But to understand 
one truth, and hearing it to act 
accordingly, this is to find de- 
liverance.” 

The following is Buddha’s 
definition of the true Brahman, 
which ancient term he adopted, 
with all its accumulated prestige, 
as a designation of his truest fol- 
lowers :—‘ It is not by his clan, or 
his platted hair, that a man is 
called a Brahman, but he who 
walks truthfully and righteously, 
he is indeed rightly called a good 
man. What avails the platted 
hair, O fool! what good the gar- 
ment of grass? Within there is 
no quittance of desire, then what 
advantage the outward denial of 
self? Put away lust, hatred, de- 
lusion, sloth, and all its evil con- 
sequences, as the snake puts off 
his skin, this is to be a Brahma- 
charin indeed.” 

This passage is from the Chinese 
version of the Dhammapada, and it 
may be interesting to compare it 
with the rendering from the Pali, 
from which it differs very little. 
Max Miller Englishes as follows : 
“ A man does not become a Brah- 
mana by his platted hair, by his 
family, or by both ; in whom there 
is truth and righteousness he is 
blessed, he is a Brahmana. What 
is the use of platted hair, O fool ? 
What of the raiment of goatskins ? 
Within thee there is ravening, but 
the outside thou makest clean.” 
We may add, also, the late Pro- 
fessor Childers’s translation of the 
last paragraph, since it expresses a 
thought so familiar to Christen- 
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dom: “Thou fool, what dost thou 
with the matted hair, what dost 
thou with the raiment of skin? 
Thine inward parts are full of 
wickedness, the outside thou makest 
clean.” 

Many a disappointment and 
rebuff must Sakya have experienced 
from the incurable frivolity of the 
generality before he could utter 
such words as follow : “ Perceiving 
that the ignorant herd can never 
attain true wisdom, the wise man 
prefers in solitude to guard himself 
in virtuous conduct, not associating 
with the foolish; rejoicing in the 
practice of moral duties, and pursu- 
ing such conduct as becomes this 
mode of life, there is no need of a 
companion or associate in such prac- 
tice—solitary in virtue without 
sorrow, a man rejoices as a wild 
elephant escaped from the herd.” 

A man of the present age, one 
who may almost be called prophet, 
has expressed the same truth of 
baffling as that uttered by Buddha 
and many other spiritual men, in 
verses that rise in parts to 
eloquence. They may help us to 
appreciate the young Indian prince 
who quitted the life of a palace for 
that of a vagrant preacher : 


Reformers fail, because they change the 


letter, 
And not the spirit, of the world’s 
design ; 
Tyrant and slave create the scourge and 
fetter, 


As is the worshipper will be the shrine. 
The ideal fails, though perfect were the 


plan ; 
World harmony springs through the 
perfect man. 
We burn out life in hot, impatient 
striving, 
We dash ourselves upon the hostile 
spears ; 
The bale tree, that our naked hands are 
riving, 
Unites to crush us. Ere our man- 
hood’s years, 


We sow the rifled blossoms of the prime, 
Then fruitlessly are gathered out of 
time. 
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We seek to change souls all unripe for 


changes ; 
We build upon a treacherous human 
soil 
Of moral quicksand ; and the world 
avenges 


Its crime upon us, while we vainly toil. 
In the black coal-pit of the popular heart, 
Rain falls, light kindles, but no flowers 

upstart. 


Know this !—For men of ignoble affection, 
The social scheme that is were better 
far 
Than the orbed sun’s most exquisite per- 
fection ; 
Man needs not heaven till he revolves a 
star. 
Why seek to win the mad world from its 
strife ? 
Grow perfect in the sanity of life. 


Grow perfect! bide thy time! in thine 


own being 
Solve, by an actual test, the problems 
vast 
That vex mankind ; and, if the years are 
fleeing, 
Wait patiently. Backward the shadow 
passed 
Once at a prophet’s word, and may for 
thee— 
Nay, will, if thou from self art perfect- 
free. 


Be chaste! be true! be wholly conse- 


crated 
To virgin right! So shall thy soul 
unchain 
The powers that for the perfect man have 
waited. 


Though thought and instinct fail, bear 
every pain, 
Till thy resolving elements are free 
From the dread curse thy fathers cast on 
thee. 


New heavens of light shall dawn, the mind 
enskying ; 
Age shall decease, and youth revive 
the frame ; 
And, from the desert where men thought 
thee dying, 
Thou shalt return, flushed with celestial 
flame. 
But even then, with gentlest motion, stir 
The corpses of the world’s dread sepul- 
chre. 


Move as the air moves, rich with summer 
spice, 

O’er fields of tropic bloom, and where- 
soever 


Thou meetest hearts self-locked in Arctic 
ice, 


Know that they will repay thy kind 
endeavour 
With many a shaft of malice, sent to kill 
The gentle nations of thy innocent will. 


Seek only those who pine, in love’s trans- 


fusion, 
To pour themselves into the world’s 
great life, 
As sunshine through the summer’s green 
seclusion ; 
As music, when its haunting powers are 
rife, 
Through all pure instruments and voices 
sweet, 
Thou shalt attract them as the summer’s 
heat 


Calls bloom into the woodlands; but if 
none 
Rejoice at thy sweet coming, lift not up 
Thy voice; infold thy beams, thou human 
sun ; 
Pour not thy wine, O rapture-brimming 
cup. 
God waits, and Nature waits, and so 
should’st thou ; 
Full oft thy silent presence is enow. 


What if thy tropic soul keep long in 
blossom ! 
It feeds with spice the wild winds 
wandering by ; 
God’s breath, impulsing through thy 
sacred bosom, 
Shall stir full many a heart with 
ecstacy. 
Not powerless thou, uvheard, unseen; 
for so, 
Still and invisible, the angels go. 


This is the difficulty in the way of 
many ardent souls ; themselves they 
can save, others they can only 
touch, and that not always. Having 
the power in themselves of living 
above the world, they cannot raise 
others to the same level by making 
of them monks and nuns. A 
shallow soul is not to be made a 
deep one, or a fool a sage, or 
frivolity turned into sympathy, by 
a profession of conversion or by 
any form of words, nor even always 
by service under the banner of the 
most inspiring master. 

In his isolation as a prophet, 
Buddha was not contemptuous of 
mankind, but very full of pity for 
all. The assumptions of the 
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Brahman caste were no doubt for 
him lesson enough for pride. The 
following words are among those 
attributed to him :—“ If any man, 
whether he be learned or not, con- 
sider himself so great as to despise 
other men, he is like a blind man 
holding a candle—blind himself, 
he illumines others.” 

Buddha in his earnestness went 
so much deeper than the orthodox 
formalist that it need cause no 
surprise that his doctrines had to 
be modified to suit minds less 
passionately real. He was such as 
he describes—the man who, in 
striving after true religion, forgets 
himself. In his revolt against the 
luxurious ideal of a heaven realis- 
ing all earth’s most selfish gratifi- 
cations without its pains, he taught 
that by the enlightened man not 
only were the sorrows of earth to 
be avoided, but the joys of heaven. 
We may remember another and an 
even more burning protest against 
spiritual selfishness: — he that 
would save his soul must lose it; 
he must absolutely cast away him- 
self. In the continuing alertness 
of the highest faculties to be for 
ever used for the good of others, 
lies the only way of arriving at a 
soul-quality worth saving. 

The incessant cry of early Bud- 
dhism is upon the inherent repul- 
siveness of the physical life, and 
tends to show how deep was the 
impression made upon Sakya’s 
nature when developing into man- 
hood, by the disabilities of 
humanity. This tendency deve- 
lopes into morbid excess when a 
preference is shown for regarding 
ugly or revolting objects in corpo- 
real life because of the support 
they bring to his doctrine. If we 
believe at all that the circum- 
stances of life are adjusted to our 
truest needs, we are bound to con- 
cede that the immitigable facts of 
mortal life are lesson enough to 
those who are awake; while the 
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constant repetition of depictions of 
the more hideous ills to which man 
is heir would tend rather to a dull 
and deadened habit of mind with 
regard to life in general, than 
incite it toward higher ranges of 
spiritual vision, such as might 
open themselves to the eyes of the 
patient seeker after truth. 

“What room for mirth, what 
room for laughter, remembering 
the everlasting burning?” (This 
expression must not be regarded 
as anywise betokening our conven- 
tionalised notion of hell; it denotes 
rather that burning of selfish lusts 
and eager ambitions which is 
regarded as the cause of the cease- 
less succession of transmigration.) 
“ Surely this dark and dreary world 
is not fit for one to seek security 
and rest in. Behold this body in 
its fashioning! What reliance can 
it afford as a resting place, filled 
with crowded thoughts, liable to 
every disease? Oh! how is it men 
do not perceive its false appear- 
ances? When old, then its 
beauty fades away; in sickness, 
what paleness and leanness—the 
skin wrinkled, the flesh withered, 
death and life both conjoined. 
And when the body dies, and the 
spirit flees, as when a royal per- 
sonage rejects a broken chariot, so 
do the flesh and bones lie scattered 
and dispersed. What reliance, 
then, can one place on the body?” 

This passage, as rendered from 
the Pali, is even more striking in 
its mournful and ghastly effect 
“ How is there laughter, how is 
there joy, as this world is always 
burning’ Why do you not seek a 
light, ye who are surrounded by 
darkness? Look at this dressed- 
up lump, covered with wounds, 
joined together, sickly, full of 
many thoughts, which has no 
strength, no hold! This body is 
wasted, full of sickness, and frail ; 
this heap of corruption breaks to 
pieces, the life in it is death. 
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These white bones, like gourds 
thrown away in the autumn, what 
pleasure is there in looking on 
them? After a frame has been 
made of the bones it is covered 
with flesh and blood, and there 
dwell in it old age and death, pride 
and deceit.” 

In a sunny country, life is apt to 
turn to a gaiety that may become 
mere carelessness. Buddha, no 
doubt, knew the life of the wealthy 
princes to be rarely more than a 
gay round of thoughtless pleasure, 
taken often to the detriment of 
their subjects. It was necessary 
to show how close were the sterner 
facts of life to this unreasoning 
revel. We to whom the daily news- 
paper brings the record of all the 
pains and calamities that are befall- 
ing the world from one end of it to 
the other, can scarcely need so much 
to be reminded of the disabilities 
of mortal life and the impermanence 
of the condition of humanity. But 
in the days when Buddha pro- 
claimed his gospel with frequent 
use of phrases like the ghastly in- 
scriptions we sometimes see on 
tombstones, there were no news- 
papers to bring close to men the 
story of the mishaps of their 
brethren ; and the meaning of the 
lesson of human imperfection is 
perhaps less readily brought home 
to the individual in a land where 
the individual is of small account, 
and, unless he be the head of a 
village community, passes away 
with but little disturbance to the 
ways of his fellows. 

The kind of love which Buddha 
manifests is compassion—pity for 
the human race, which is blinded 
by the hood of self upon its eyes, 
and struggling vainly in the cling- 
ing toils of the immediate sur- 
roundings of its existence. Apart 
from this pitiful affection, which 
extends to the minutest thing that 
has life, Buddhism is an abstract 
philosophy that conveys a sense of 
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chill, as if a skeleton absolutely 
perfect in the order of its bones 
were our companion. We are told 
the only certain way of escape; it 
rests with us to pursue it. To reach 
it we must, so far as our mortal 
appetites are concerned, attain the 
Jesuit ideal, and become perinde 
ac cadaver. Thus—and thus only 
—by the conquest of the human 
frailties and selfishnesses that 
disturb us and keep us in the mesh 
of the lower elements, may we 
enter into the sight of the mystic 
promised land of Nirvana. 

Man being in this world of 
sorrow and suffering, the question 
arises, How got he thither? This 
question, with its answer, is con- 
spicuous in the Buddhist system. 
The belief on this point we may 
find in a popular form in the Pra- 
tyasataka (Century of Maxims) : 
Not from the king that rules the realm 

proceed our ills and woes, 

Nor from the ministers of state, our 
kinsmen, or our foes! 

Nor from the shining host of orbs that 
glitter in the sky, 

Descend the ills that compass us, and 
shall do till we die, 

And after. But the real source of all our 
woes on earth, 


Is merit or demerit earned within a pre- 
vious birth. 


The following is a fair exposi- 
tion of such an ontology : 

“Uttering the sentiments of a 
Buddhist, a man might say—I 
regard myself as a sentient being, 
now existing in the world of men. 
But I have existed in a similar 
manner in many myriads of pre- 
vious births; and may have passed 
through all possible states of being. 
I am now under the influence of 
all I have ever done in all those 
ages. This is my Karma, the 
arbiter of my destiny. Until I 
attain Nirvana, I must still con- 
tinue to exist; but the states of 
being into which I shall pass, I 
cannot tell. The future is shrouded 
in darkness impenetrable.” It 
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may be questioned whether Sakya 
himself would not have defined 
the future as consisting of light 
impenetrable rather than dark- 
ness, but truly the idea of the 
developed’ negationist is rather one 
of darkness. 

“Tt is the mind alone (spirit),” 
according to the doctrine of the 
Dhammapada (Beal), “that de- 
termines the character of (life in) 
the three worlds. Just as the life 
has been virtuous or the contrary, 
is the subsequent career of the 
individual. Living in the dark, 
darkness will follow; the conse- 
quent birth is as the echo from the 
cavern; immersed in carnal de- 
sires, there cannot be anything but 
carnal appetite; all things result 
from previous conduct, as the traces 
follow the elephant step, or the 
shadow the substance.” 

The worthlessness of existence 
with the primitive Buddhist is not 
a doctrine of mere pessimism; 
what he means by existence is not 
pure being, but such life as is due 
to that quality in man or angel 
which Swedenborg called the pro- 
prium. Even the Dévas, who dwell 
in higher worlds than man and in 
joys of long duration, eventually 
have to complain of their imperfect 
character, and to find that they are 
still in the net of transmigration. 
What it is to be absorbed into the 
universal life without loss of our 
own identity is a condition for us 
ineffable ; but it is in the cutting 
off of every root of subjection to 
lower desire that, according to 
Buddha, the entrance into that 
sublime state of purity is to be 
found. Impurity is the cleaving 
to sensible objects; purity is the 
absence of such attachment. The 
substance of Buddha’s doctrine is 
this: “ That the spirit or soul is the 
individual, and the body is the habi- 
tation of the soul. 
comes or goes, so the abode of the 
spirit (i.e., the body) is perfected 
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or destroyed. It may be objected 
to this that in such a theory there 
is no room for real birth—it is 
merely the soul coming into a body ; 
and also, in case of death, it is 
merely the same soul going, and 
the abode falling to decay. But 
the fact is, men generally know 
nothing about this soul—they only 
think of their bodies—and so are 
led to desire life and fear death; 
and so their case is a pitiable one.” 
Among the enlightened this igno- 
rance vanishes; the knowledge of 
former existences is one of the 
definite attributes of arrival at the 
supernatural condition. Among 
the Buddhist legends is one of a 
father who, after the death of a 
young son who had shown a 
marvellous grace and knowledge, 
was allowed, in answer to his 
prayers, to be admitted to a sight 
of his child, who was in a city of 
such heavenly spirits as sometimes 
dwell among men. He addressed 
the child as his own, when the boy 
upbraided him for using such a 
foolish term as father or child, and 
refused to return with him to the 
earthly tabernacle. The story has 
no doubt been made to illustrate 
the doctrine of Buddha. 

In superficial thought it may 
appear that such doctrines end in 
indifference to all that is beautiful, 
alike with all that is evil. It is 
true that in developed Buddhistic 
doctrine there is an overhaste for 
emancipation, a lack of acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that the 
beauty we find on the way of our 
pilgrimage is a kind gift, so longas 
rightly used. It is true that we 
find also a tendency to a cold 
selfishness such as that of Lu- 
cretius, but it may be presumed to 
arise from the pronounced intel- 
lectualism of the Hindu character, 
rather than from any characteristic 
of Buddha’s teaching with which it 
is so manifestly inconsistent ; for 
though we find even in the Dhame 
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mapada such a sentence as “ Climb- 
ing the terraced heights of wisdom, 
the wise man looks down upon the 
fools, serene he looks upon the 
toiling crowd, as one that stands 
upon a mountain looks down upon 
them that stand upon the plain,” 
it does not follow that it emanated 
from Buddha himself, while it 
seems probable enough that it pro- 
ceeded from some disciple who had 
become somewhat puffed up by the 
new wine of a great teacher's 
words. And after all there is a 
truth in the crushing sarcasm of 
the Dhammapada: “If a fool be 
associated with a wise mauzrall his 
life, he will perceive the truth as 
little asa spoon perceives the taste 
of soup.” Buddha’s own indif- 
ference may have been natural in- 
difference, that is, disregard of what 
is physical and transitory, but he 
cannot be accused of spiritual in- 
difference. The question on its 
own merits is a plausible one, 
whether, when the selfish passions 
that actuate mortal life are stilled, 
not by lapse of faculties as in old 
age, but through conquest of the 
lower by the higher, there does not 
arise a spiritual passion which fills 
the being of the truly earnest and 
enlightened individual with some- 
thing that is very far removed from 
indifference. Buddha, who taught 
an indifference that would repel 
most persons who live strongly in 
the physical life, was a worker all 
his life for love. 

A most striking passage in the 
Dhammapada we may speculatively 
attribute to Sakya as representing 
his feelings on the attainment of 
the gleam of vision for which he 
had so long striven, the illumina- 
tion that sent him forth to preach 
with power for the remainder of his 
natural life. The passage requires 
to be studied carefully, for its ex- 
pressions are otherwise apt 
to mislead. There is no anti- 
theism in it, for there is no 
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reference either to a divine creator 
or toa demiurge; the great archi- 
tect represents the cause of birth, 
discovered when the soul awakens 
to consciousness of itself, the build- 
ing being the necessary expression 
of our state, the exact correspon- 
dence to what we are and have been 
in selfish desires. We will give 
more than one translation of the 
passage. 

Mr. D’Alwis renders: 

“Through transmigrations of 
numerous births have I run, not 
discovering (though) seeking the 
house-builder; birth again and 
again (is) sorrow. O House-builder ! 
thou art (now) seen. Thou shalt 
not again build a house (for me). 
All thy (rafters) ribs are broken 
(by me). The apex of the house is 
destroyed. (My) mind is inclined 
to nibbana. (It) has arrivedat the 
extinction of desire.” 

Mr. Childers begins the passage : 
*T have run through the revolution 
of countless births seeking the 
architect of this dwelling, and 
finding him not; grievous is 
repeated birth.” 

Professor Max Miller has both 
these scholars against him in 
rendering the tense as a future, 
which also makes the passage unin- 
telligible : 

* Without ceasing shall I run 
through a course of many 
births, looking for the maker 
of this tabernacle, and painful 
is birth again and again. But 


now, maker of the tabernacle, 
thou hast been seen; thou 
shalt not make up this taber- 


nacle again. All thy rafters are 
broken, thy ridge-pole is sundered ; 
the mind, being sundered, has 
attained to the extinction of all 
desires.” 

Another of the striking passages 
of the Dhammapada, composed, as 
it would seem, to stick to the mind 
like a burr to the garment, which 
is the prerogative of parabolic or 
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paradoxical form of speech, is as 
follows. It must be premised that 
among deadly sins are reckoned the 
acts of matricide, parricide, killing 
an Arhat or devout Buddhist who 
has attained sanctification, shed- 
ding the blood of a Buddha, caus- 
ing divisions among the priesthood, 
following strange teachers. 

“The true Brahmin goes scathe- 
less though he have killed father 
and mother, and two holy kings, 
and an eminent man _ besides:” 
(Childers.) 

“The Brahman goes placidly, 
having destroyed mother, father, 
and two valiant kings ; and having 
also destroyed a kingdom with all 
its subjects.” “ The Brahman goes 
placidly, having destroyed mother, 
father, and two venerable kings ; 
and having also destroyed that 
which has the haunts of tigers for 
a fifth :” (D’Alwis.) 

“A true Brahmana, though he 
has killed father and mother, and 
two valiant kings, though he has 
destroyed a kingdom with all its 
subjects, is free from guilt. A 
true Brihmana, though he has 
killed father and mother, and two 
holy kings, and even a fifth man, 
is free from guilt :” (Max Miiller.) 

The last-named translator takes 
it that these verses are either 
meant to show that a truly holy 
man who by accident commits all 
these crimes is guiltless, or that 
they refer to some particular event 
in Buddha’s history. Mr. Childers 
gave it as his opinion that the 
verse was “ intended to express in 
a forcible manner the Buddhist 
doctrine that the Arhat cannot 
commit a _ serious sin.” Mr. 
D’Alwis argued that, according to 
Buddha, accidental homicide was 
sinless, but that accidental homi- 
cide is not here referred to. 
Accordingly, he advanced the 
theory that the depiction of the 
sanctified Brahman as going placidly 
after a murder was meant in a 
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spirit of contradiction, and 
designed to startle and challenge 
discussion, whereupon the destruc- 
tion of all that was held sacred by 
the Brahman society would be 
expounded as symbolic of the 
destruction of the germs of ex- 
istence which are so fondly clung 
to. This would not be a correct 
rendering if, as has been said, 
Buddha had adopted the revered 
word Brahman for his own 
followers; but Mr. D’Alwis appears 
to have been right in taking the 
various destructions as purely 
symbolic. Mr. Beal has discovered 
in the Chinese Lankivatira Sitra 
the following exposition of the 
doctrine, which ought to help our 
occidental minds in the difficult 
work of appreciating the oriental 
parabolism :— 

“ Mahamati SBodhisatwa ad- 
dressed Buddha and said: ‘ Ac- 
cording to the assertion of the great 
teacher, if a male or female disciple 
should commit either of the un- 
pardonable sins, he or she, never- 
theless, shall not be cast into hell. 
World-honoured One! how can 
this be, that such a disciple shall 
escape though guilty of such sins ?’ 
To whom Buddha replied: ‘ Ma- 
hamati! attend, and weigh my 
words well! ... What are these 
five unpardonable sins of which 
you speak? They are these—to 
slay father and mother, to wound 
a Rahat, to offend (i.e., to place a 
stumbling block in the way of) the 
members of the Safiigha (Church), 
to draw the blood from the body 
of a Buddha. Mahamati! say, 
then, how a man committing these 
sins can be guiltlessr In this 
way: is not Love [selfish attach- 
ment ought it not rather to read, 
not to profane the name of Love ?] 
which covets pleasure more and 
more, and so produces ‘ birth,’ is not 
this the mother of all? and is not 
ignorance the father of all? To 
destroy these two, then, is to, slay 
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father and mother. And again, to 
cut off and destroy those ten 
‘ kleshas,’ which, like the rat or the 
secret poison, work invisibly, and 
to get rid of all the consequences 
of these faults (7.e., to destroy all 
material associations), this is to 
wound a Rahat. And so to cause 
offence and overthrow a church or 
assembly, what is this but to 
separate entirely the connection of 
the five skandhas?* (five aggre- 
gates, which is the same word as 
that used above for the ‘ church.’) 
And, again, to draw the blood of a 
Buddha, what is this but to wound 
and get rid of the seven-fold body 
by the three methods of escape? 
(The seven-fold body, literally ‘ the 
body with seven kinds of know- 
ledge ’—the number seven in this 
connection evidently runs parallel 
with the seven Buddhas, whose 
blood is supposed to be spilt; the 
three methods of escape are the 
same as the three ‘yanas,’ or 
vehicles.t) Thus it is, Mahémati, 
the holy male or female disciple 
may slay father and mother, 
wound a Rahat, overthrow the 
assembly, draw the blood of a 
Buddha, and yet escape the 
punishment of the lowest hell.’ ” 
And in order to explain and 
enforce this more fully, the World- 
honoured One added the follow- 
ing stanzas: 
Lust, or carnal desire, this is the mother ; 
* Tgnorance,”’ this is the father ; 
The highest point of knowledge, this is 
Buddha ; 
All the “ Kleshas,” these are the Rahats ; 
The five Skandhas, these are the Priests ; 
To committ the five unpardonable sins is 
to destroy these five, 
And yet not suffer the pains of hell. 


*The five skandhas are representative of the animal life. Probably originally 
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This interpretation may remind 
us of a more familiar paradox, of a 
man’s hating his father and mother, 
and of his enemies being of his own 
household, to wit, his own quali- 
ties. 

In another part of the Dhamma- 
pada (Chinese) we find a parallel 
but variant treatment of one of the 
symbols interpreted above. Buddha 
says: “ Learning first to cut off the 
mother, and to follow the one true 
guide (minister) dismissing all the 
subordinate place-holders. This is 
(the conduct of) the truly enlight- 
ened man.” Whereon the commen- 
tary explains that Doubt is the 
Mother, the twelve causes and 
effects (niddnas) the subordinates, 
wisdom the one minister. 

One of the most interesting of 
the illustrative metaphors of 
Buddha is that of the wound : “He 
who has no wound on his hand 
may touch poison with his hand ; 
poison does not affect one who has 
no wound; nor is there evil for one 
who does not commit evil.” Max 
Miiller says: “‘ This verse can only 
mean that no one suffers evil but 
he who has committed evil or sin ; 
an idea the very opposite of that 
pronounced in Luke xiii. 1-5.” 
There appears to be a complete mis- 
apprehension here ; the text seems 
to mean that a man free from any 
tendency to a particular evil cannot 
be contaminated by it. Death is 
not an evil except when viewed 
from a physical standpoint only ; 
there may be those who are glad to 
have their step. A man who has 
no wound on his hand is, with re- 
gard to evil consequent on tempta- 
tion, he who is not on the plane 


employed in a more general signification, they became defined as (1) organs of sense and 
objects of sense; (2) intelligence or consciousness of sensation ; (3) pleasure, pain, or 
the absence of either; (4) The knowledge or belief arising from names and words 
(which distract the attention from qualities) ; (5) passions, as hatred, fear, &c. 

+ Vehicles of escape from the possibility of birth, methods of salvation. The commen- 
tary belongs evidently to developed rather than to primitive Buddhism, but it doubtless 
shows the true principle of interpretation of Buddha’s paradox. 
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on which a particular temptation 
has force. Two men, for instance, 
shall pass by some vicious allure- 
ment, the one is conscious of strug- 
gle, of a drawing ; the other is per- 
fectly undisturbed in the spiritual 
state to which (after who knows 
how many warring years or lives ?) 
he has attained. He has now, in 
this particular respect, no wound 
on his hand. 

Two parables that 
belong to primitive Buddhism, 
illustrate the positive ideal of 
Nirvana: they are known as the 
comparisons of the guest and the 
dust : 

“As a traveller takes up his 
quarters at an inn, and, having 
rested and refreshed himself, sets 
out again on his weary journey, 
and has no leisure to Rest or 
remain fixed (so is man in his 
natural condition); whereas, the 
true master of the house moves 
not from the place of his abode. 
So, that which is impermanent and 
unfixed is like the traveller, but 
that which is fixed we call the 
Master of the House; this is the 
parable of the Guest.” 

“As in the case of a clear sky, 
when the bright sun is shining, a 
ray of light perchance enters 
through a crack in a door, and, 
spreading its brightness in the 
space through which it passes, 
exhibits all the particles of dust 
in commotion and unrest; but, as 
to the space in which the particles 
move, its nature is Rest; so also 
is the condition of man in the con- 
dition of unrest and in that of 
permanency : (Nirvana.)” 

The parable of the water, from 
the Sutra of the Forty-two Sec- 
tions forms a pair with the last :— 
“A man who cherishes lust and 
desire, and does not aim after 
supreme knowledge, is like a vase 
of dirty water, in which all sorts 
of beautiful objects are placed. 
The water being shaken up, men 


seem to 
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can see nothing of the objects 
therein placed; so it is lust and 
desire, causing confusion and dis- 
order in the heart, are like the 
mud in the water: they prevent 
our seeing the beauty of supreme 
reason (Religion). But... . the 
mud in the water being removed, 
all is clear and pure—remove the 
pollution, and immediately of 
itself comes forth the substantial 
form.” 

Again, the kingdom of heaven, 
and the obscuring influences of 
earth (to turn to more familiar 
imagery) are likened to water boil- 
ing in a pot upon a fire, into which 
if a man look he will see no image 
of himself. “So the three poisons 
[covetousness, anger, delusion], 
which range within the heart, and 
the five obscurities [envy, passion, 
sloth, vacillation, unbelief|, which 
embrace it, effectually prevent one 
attaining (seeing) supreme reason. 
But once get rid of the pollution 
of the wicked heart, and then we 
perceive the spiritual portion of 
ourselves which we have had from 
the first, although involved in the 
net of life and death—gladly then 
we mount to the paradise (lands) 
of all the Buddhas, where reason 
and virtue continually abide.” 
This at least is unspoiled Budd- 
hism, and would seem to belong to 
the man whose disciples, to judge 
by the early sculptures, had no 
formal priestly tonsure, and who 
preached that no outward act or 
conformity was of any avail, but a 
new spirit only. 

Other stories show the presence 
of the same man: “There was a 
Shaman who nightly recited the 
Scriptures with plaintive and husky 
voice, desiring to do penance for 
some thought of returning to sin. 
Buddha in a gentle voice addressed 
him thus: ‘Tell me, my son, when 
you were living in the world, what 
did you practise yourself in learn- 
ing?’ He replied: ‘I was always 
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playing on my lute. Buddha 
said: ‘And if the strings of your 
instrument were lax, what then?’ 
He replied: ‘They would not 
sound.’ ‘And if they were too 
tight, what then?’ He replied: 
‘The sound would be too sharp.’ 
‘But if they were tuned to a just 
medium, what then?’ He re- 
plied : ‘ All the sounds would then 
be harmonious and agreeable.’ 
Buddha addressed the Shaman— 
‘The way of religion (learning) is 
ever so. Keep the mind well- 
adjusted, and you will be able to 
acquire reason.’ ”’ 

Another caution, too, Buddha 
may have learned from his dis- 
covery that even the extravagance 
of asceticism formed no royal road 
to peace, “raw haste” being ever 
“ half-sister to delay ” :— 

“The practice of Religion is just 
like the process followed in an 
iron foundry: the metal being 
melted, is gradually separated from 
the dross, and drops down; so 
that the vessel made from the 
metal must needs be good. The 
way of wisdom is likewise a gradual 
process; consisting in the separa- 
tion of all heart pollution, and so 
by perseverance reason is accom- 
plished. Any other cause is but 
weariness of the flesh, and this 
results in mental sorrow, and this 
leads to apostacy, and this leads to 
hell (Asura).” Very simple indeed 
is the doctrine of one of the most 
primitive of the Gathas: 
Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions ; 
Reverently performing all virtuous ones ; 
Purifying this intention from all selfish 

ends ; 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddhas. 


The following, from the “ Va- 
settha Sutta,” would seem to be a 
mixture of Buddha’s_ teachings 
with the ordinary asceticism of 


Hindu religion. Many of the 
passages are almost identical 
with verses of the “ Dhamma- 
pada” : 
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“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who, having severed all fetters, 
does not tremble, and has avoided 
allurements, and remains un- 
shackled. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who has destroyed enmity, attach- 
ment, scepticism with its concomi- 
tants, and has demolished igno- 
rance and attained Buddhahood. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who, without anger, endures re- 
proach, torture, and bonds; and 
has for his army his own power of 
endurance. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who is not wrathful, (but) dutiful, 
virtuous, unenslaved (by lust), 
subdued, having attained his last 
body (birth). 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who, like water on the lotus-leaf, 
or a mustard seed on the point of a 
needle, does not cling to sensuality. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
whose knowledge is profound, who 
is wise, knows the right and the 
wrong paths, and has attained the 
highest good. 

*T call him alone a Brahman, 
who mixes not with householders, 
or with the houseless, nor with 
both, who is freed from attach- 
ment, and is contented with little. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who, having laid down the club 
(of violence) in respect of movable 


and immovable beings, does 
not kill or cause them to be 
slaughtered. 


“JT call him alone a Brahman 
who amongst the wrathful is not 
angry, who amongst the conten- 
tious is peaceful, who amongst 
those given to attachment is void 
of attachment. 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
from whom lust, anger, pride, and 
envy have dropped off like a 
mustard seed from the point of a 
needle. 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
who utters true and instructive 
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speech, freed from harshness and 
offence to any. 

*T call him alone a Brahman 
who in the world takes nothing 
that is not given him, be it long or 
short, small or large, good or 
bad. 

“T call him alone a Brahman to 
whom there is no desire for this 
world or the next, who is desireless 
and unshackled. 

*T call him alone a Brahman 
who has no desire, who by his 
knowledge is freed from doubt, 
who has attained nibbana. 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
who in this world has thrown off 
his attachment to merit and de- 
merit both, is freed from grief and 
sin and is pure. 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
who has gone past this difficult 
road, the impassable and deceptive 
circle of existence ; who has passed 
through it to the other shore ; who 
is meditative, free from desire and 
doubt, and released from attach- 
ments. 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
who abandoning sensual pleasures 
in this world, becomes a houseless 
ascetic, and in whom the desire for 
a sensual existence is extinct. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who, abandoning covetousness in 
this world, becomes a houseless 
ascetic, and in whom the desire for 
existence is extinct. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who, having cast off liking and 
disliking is passionless, freed from 
the germs (of existence), and is a 
hero who has overcome all the 
elements (of existence). 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
whose progress neither gods, demi- 
gods, nor men know, whose passions 
are extinct and whois a saint. 

“T call him alone a Brahman 
who has nothing, whether in the 
past, future, or the present, who 
has nothing (whatever) and is 
desireless. 
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“T call him alone a Brahman 
who is fearless, eminent, heroic, a 
great sage, a conqueror, freed from 
attachments, one who has bathed 
(in the waters of wisdom) and is 
a Buddha. 

“T call him alone a Brahman, 
who knows his former abode, who 
sees both Heaven and Hell, and 
has reached the extinction of 
births. 

“What is called ‘name’ or 
‘tribe’ in the world arises from 
usage only. It is adopted here 
and there by common consent. 

“It comes from long and un- 
interrupted usage, and from the 
false belief of the ignorant. 
(Hence) the ignorant assert, 
‘that a Brahman is such from 
birth.’ 

“One is not a Brahman, nor a 
non-Brahman by birth ; by his con- 
duct (alone) is he a Brahman, and 
by his conduct (alone) he is a non- 
Brahman. 

“ By his conduct he is a husband- 
man; by his conduct he is an 
artisan; by his conduct he is a 
merchant ; by his conduct he is a 
servant. 

“ By his conduct he is a thief; 
by his conduct a warrior; by his 
conduct a sacrificer ; by his conduct 
a king. 

“Thus the wise who see the 
cause of things and understand the 
results of action, know this (kamma) 
matter as it really is. 

“The world exists by cause ; all 
things exist by cause ; and beings 
are bound by cause (even) as the 
rolling cart by the pin of an axle- 
tree. 

“One is a Brahman from 
penance, chastity, observance of 
the (moral) precepts, and the sub- 
jugation of the passions. Such is 
the best kind of Brahmanism. 

“ Know, Vasettha, that to those 
who are wise, he who is accom- 
plished in the threefold knowledge, 
is patient and has extinguished 
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future birth, is even a Brahma and 
Indra. 

“Therefore (a man) becoming 
possessed of presence of mind at all 
times, should abandon the longing 
for objects of sense. Having for- 
saken them, he should cross the 
stream, even as one baling out a 
ship is in the habit of reaching the 
furthest shore.” 

Little need be said in connection 
with Buddha upon the super- 
natural. He professed to no 
more miracles than were believed 
to be within the power of 
any trained ascetic to accom- 
plish. He claimed to no more 
than was open to his disciples. 
There was a regular plan of con- 
templation by pursuing which the 
patient disciple might at length 
perceive his physical body to be 
but “as a cloud or a shadow,” 
and thus gradually attain to the 
different attributes of spiritual 
perfection. Abstract meditation is 
the first state, that of exercising 
the mind without cisturbance from 
bodily influences, and thereby 
liberating the soul. 

Harmonisation of the respiration 
was necessary for truly meditative 
thought. Broken and uneven 
respiration will not fillow of the 
passage of equable thought with- 
out interruption. The mind as an 
entity in Buddhistic thought pro- 
bably corresponds to what we 
understand by soul or spirit. 
“The faculties have the mind for 
their leader; they hold it as their 
chief; they are made up of the 
very mind,” is the sentence that 
begins the Dhammapada. Again 
we find : 

“As a fletcher makes straight 
his arrow, a wise man makes 
straight his trembling and un- 
steady thought, which is difficult 
to keep, difficult to turn. 

“As a fish taken from his 
watery home and thrown on 
the dry ground, our thought 
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trembles all over in order to 
escape the dominion of Mara (the 
tempter). 

“Tt is good to tame the mind, 
which is difficult to hold im 
and flighty, rushing wherever it 
listeth; a tamed mind brings hap- 
piness. 

“Let the wise man guard his 
thoughts, for they are difficult to 
perceive, very artful, and they rush 
wherever they list: thoughts well 
guarded bring happiness. 

“Those who bridle their mind 
which travels far, moves about 
alone, is without a body, and hides 
in the chamber (of the heart) will 
be free from the bonds of Mara 
(the tempter).” 

Again, “ Well-makers lead the 
water (wherever they like) ; 
fletchers the arrow; carpenters a 
log of wood; wise people fashion 
themselves.” 

The other attributes or powers, 
besides the meditative faculty, 
are those of assuming any form 
at will, of clairaudience and 
clairvoyance, of thought-reading, 
of the extinction of desires, and 
of the knowledge of what took 
place in previous states of exist- 
ence. The magical power enabling 
saintly sages to walk through the 
air is gravely accepted in the ortho- 
dox scriptures of Buddhism; and 
the same power is said to be found 
at the present day. But Buddha 
asserted that no man was a saint 
by outward acts. “I command 
my disciples,’ he said, “not to 
work miracles; but to hide their 
good deeds and to show their 
sins.” 

Of Buddha himself a_ pretty 
legend is told that if he passed any- 
body in pain, the pain, however 
intense, ceased instantly ; and when 
his foot touched the ground a lotus 
sprang up at every step.” This 
belongs evidently to the period 
when a personal worship of Buddha 
had begun. 
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The way in which this worship 
accepts equally the man and his 
doctrine as its object is very curi- 
ous, and throws some light upon 
the question how far a man may be 
reverenced as representing the ideal 
which is his legacy to humanity. 
Buddha, the law or doctrine, and 
the congregation of the Faithful 
constitute the Triple Gem of the 
Buddhists. The following is from 
the “ Kusa Jataka :” 


Him who, all lusts uprooting through 
long-continued strife, 

Became the BuppHA, and proclaimed the 
bliss of heavenly life! 

The true and precious DocTRINE which 
through the world was shown 

By him, shall I unceasingly with adora- 
tion own. 


Buddhism is the most philo- 
sophical of religions, as the teach- 
ing of Christ is the most full of 
love. But even Buddha felt that 
the human mind might easily lose 
itself in vagueness of thoughts too 
large to grasp, while in taking con- 
duct rather than thought as the 
true object to be attained, there 
was no such danger of aberration. 
So he left a caution (which his 
followers have not followed) against 
overmuch speculation. According 
to Mr. Childers, who had made the 
Pali literature his special study, 
“ Buddhism has four great pro- 
blems ; they are the First Cause 
(Karma), the Supernatural, the 
Origin of Matter, and the Attri- 
butes of a Buddha. These four 
subjects Gautama declared to be 
unthinkable, and he forbade his 
priests to dwell upon them, lest 
they should lose their reason.” 

The main principles of Buddhism 
are very simply summed up in its 
Four Truths, which are to be found 
in every compilation of the Scrip- 
tures. These truths are (1) The 
reality of misery, which is _per- 
ceived in distinct marks of sorrow, 
such as birth, old age, disease, 
death, the removal of that which 
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is loved, the presence of that which 
is disliked, the inability of obtain- 
ing what is sought; (2) the cause 
of the aggregation of misery; (3) 
the possibility of its destruction ; 
(4) the means requisite. 

“* By rousing himself, by reflec- 
tion, by restraint and control, the 
wise man may make for himself an 
island which no flood can over- 
whelm :” (“ Dhammapada.’”’) 

“Make thyself an island, work 
hard, be wise! When thy impuri- 
ties are blown away, and thou art 
free from guilt, thou wilt enter 
into the heavenly world of the elect 
(Ariya) :” (Ib.) 

Even rebirths and resurrections 
are of no value, without the quality 
of the life is regenerated. 

Buddha’s reasons for his teach- 
ings are deep and true,and show the 
result of his long years of earnest 
struggle and thought, for which we 
owe him a debt of gratitude; 
since there is much that the world 
may yet learn from him. Here is 
his golden rule: “ As life is dear 
to oneself, it is dear also to other 
living beings; by comparing one- 
self with others, good people 
bestow pity on all beings.” Again: 
“Victory breeds hatred, for the 
conquered is unhappy. He who 
has given up both victory and 
defeat, he, the contented, is happy.” 
“Let a man overcome anger by 
love ; let him overcome evil by 
good; let him overcome the greedy 
by liberality, the liar by truth.” 
This is, in another form, “If in 
anyone smite thee on the one 
cheek, offer to him the other.” 

Perhaps the finest instance of 
splendid simplicity and loving 
truth for which we are indebted tc 
India is to be found in the follow- 
ing stanzas from the Dhamma- 
pada : 

“ He abused me, he beat me, he 
defeated me, he robbed me—hatred 
in those who harbour such thoughts 
will never cease. .... For hatred 









does not cease by hatred at any 
time: hatred ceases by love, 
this is an old rule. And some do 
not know that we must all come to 
an end here; but others know it, 
and hence their quarrels cease.” 
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Not to speak of primitive 
Christianity, we may safely say that 
the world at large has not yet 
reached the level of primitive 
Buddhism. 
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IN THIS WORLD: 


A NOVEL. 


By Maset Couuins, Author of “An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 


Continued from page 286. 


Cuaprrer XXXVIII. 


SOME CALLERS, 


Tuey had been in the drawing- 
room about half an hour, and 
Ernestine, who was looking very 
quiet in an arm-chair in the corner, 
was just beginning to talk about 
being obliged to go, as she had to 
see Miss Armine and a sick child 
before bedtime, when a visitor’s 
card was brought to Coventry. 

He looked at it in silence, and 
handed it onto Dorothy. She saw 
with considerable amazement the 
name of Lewis Lingen upon it. 

“Into my study,” said Coventry 
to the servant. 

The visit was so unexpected, and 
the position was so critical, that 
he did not know whether he should 
be right in having Mr. Lingen 
shown in upon the small company 
then assembled. 

He quickly went to the study, 
where he found Mr. Lingen, after 
his usual fashion in a strange 
room, walking about looking at 
everything. 

He turned with his bright look 
as Coventry entered, but it was 
quickly replaced by another ex- 
pression, 

“T wanted to speak to you,” he 
said, “about your note of this 
morning.” 

Coventry pricked his ears, but 
said nothing. In this affair he 


felt he was walking on thin ice—he 
might make a mistake at any 
moment if he were not exceedingly 
careful. 

“T understand,’ Mr. Lingen 
went on, “that Dr. Doldy wants 
to have an explanation with Mrs. 
Doldy.” 

“Yes,” said Coventry, “that is 
what I understand.” 

“Oh; well, we must prevent 
that explanation taking place yet.” 

Coventry shook his head. 

“Without a reason why,” he 
said, “I can’t help at that: an 
explanation between them is just 
what I want.” 

* And,” said Mr. Lingen, “do 
you think Dr. Doldy will push the 
matter now he has begun?” 

“T do,” said Coventry. “I 
have more reason to think so this 
evening than I had when I wrote 
to you. Knowing him as I do, I 
believe that, having brought him- 
self to the frame of mind he is 
now in, he will probably see her and 
have it out with her in a day or 
two.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Lingen under 
his breath, “there'll be the devil 
to pay, and no pitch hot.” 

Coventry smiled and leaned back 
in his chair with tranquillity. 

“T don’t know your game,” he 
said; “mine is coming all right. 
They have met accidentally, which 
has upset their philosophic calm: 
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they are both discovering the 
widowed state to be insupport- 
able; and before two days are 
over I expect them to meet on 
purpose.” 

“A shocking catastrophe that 
would be!” replied Mr. Lingen, 
half smiling as he spoke. “ But, 
seriously, an explanation between 
them might do great mischief 
just now: I am sure you would 
help me, if I could tell you my 
game; but I have no right to do 
that. Would it be possible to get 
Mrs. Doldy out of town for a week 
or two?” 

“Quite impossible,” said Coven- 
try—‘ unless,’ he went on, as a 
bright thought flashed upon his 
mind, “ you could invent a paying 
patient in the country.” 

“Is Miss Armine fit to be moved 

yet °” 
” T think not—indeed, I am sure 
not, because I heard them saying 
it would be some time yet before 
she could go to her brother’s 
house.” 

“Then that is no good. Would 
she be quite unlikely to take a 
holiday under any circumstances 
just now ?” 

“ Quite,” said Coventry, adding 
maliciously, “and if she did I 
believe Dr. Doldy would find her 
out, and follow her. We hid her 
present address from him, at her 
request ; but he has found it out 
and sent her some flowers.” 

“Eh! that’s serious, indeed,” 
exclaimed Mr. Lingen. “I believe 
I must see Mrs. Doldy myself. 
She is a sensible woman, is she 
not? 

“Sensible, certainly: whether 
common-sensible, I don’t know.” 

“ Well, I must risk it. What is 
her address ?” 

“If you want to see her,” said 
Coventry, “she is in this house 
now.” 

“ And will she see me for a little 
while alone, do you think ?” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Coventry: and, 
rising, left the room. 

Mr. Lingen walked about during 
his absence, the Greek 7 between 
his eyebrows very deeply marked. 

In a few minutes Coventry 
returned, bringing with him Ernes- 
tine. 

Lewis Lingen was a professional 
student of character. He threw a 
keen glance upon Ernestine, which 
showed him that, if dreaminess 
and depth made her dark eyes 
beautiful, their gaze was most 
peculiar for its honesty. 

“Miss Laura is not a_ bad 
amateur at character sketching,” 
he said to himself as Ernestine 
entered: “although it is utterly 
impossible that she can appreciate 
such a woman, yet she gave me a 
very good idea of what to expect.” 

Ernestine was almost as pale as 
the flower she wore. She never 
dreamed of refusing to do any- 
thing Coventry wanted her to do, 
but he had rather mystified and 
alarmed her in this sudden and 
private introduction to the great 
lawyer. 

He introduced them, put Ernes- 
tine into his favourite chair, and 
then left them to return to Dorothy, 
who was almost dancing with sup- 
pressed curiosity. 

* Nothing to tell me!” she cried, 
with the deepest contempt, when 
Coventry had assured her that he 
had no fresh news. “Oh, dear! 
if I had been ten minutes alone 
with that man who knows every- 
thing about everybody, wouldn’t I 
have got some news out of him!” 

Meantime, in Coventry’s study 
these two people who approached 
life from two opposite avenues, and 
viewed it through different-coloured 
spectacles, were trying to come to 
an understanding. 

“ T daresay youare aware, though 
we have never met,” began Mr. 
Lingen, “that I am a very old 
friend of the Doldy family ?’”’ 
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In This 
“T have often heard Dr. Doldy 


speak of you,” said Ernestine with 
an effort. She found it difficult to 
speak unconcernedly, for she was 
in great dread as to what might be 
coming. 

* An old friend—I think I may 
say a privileged friend,” said Mr. 
Lingen, “otherwise I should 
scarcely have ventured to ask to see 
you for the first time for the pur- 
pose of speaking about a confi- 
dential matter.” 

He paused, but Ernestine re- 
lapsed into a familiar habit of hers 
when anyone was trying to find 
his way to a difficult subject in a 
delicate manner: she was silent. 
The consequence was that Mr. 
Lingen, like many another before 
him, was driven to the point with 
inelegant abruptness. He did not 
think it worth while to waste words 
in fencing, with those perplexed, 
honest eyes fixed on him. 

“In order that you may not 
think me impertinent,” he said, “I 
must tell you that I am in the con- 
fidence of both Dr. Doldy and Miss 
Doldy. I stand in the midst of a 
very critical situation at this time, 
and, unless matters are allowed to 
consummate themselves without 
hindrance, there will be a great 
deal of unnecessary suffering. I 
saw Miss Doldy yesterday, and I 
imagine, from what she said, that 
you understand what I mean.” 

“Why,” said Ernestine, “I 
suppose I do; at all events, I may 
allow that I think I do. But there 
is no reason for you to speak about 
this to me. I shall do nothing to 
hinder matters. Why should you 
suspect me of it? I left my home 
principally that I might not be 
tempted to interfere in things with 
which I had no concern. I have 
removed myself from Miss Doldy’s 
connexions entirely; then why 


suspect me?” 
“ Forgive me,” said Mr. Lingen, 
with rather more hesitation than 
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was usual in his manner, “ifI 
trench upon affairs which I do not 
pretend to know anything about ; 
but supposing that Dr. Doldy 
should meet you—should demand 
a further explanation——.” 

“T have already met him, and 
refused any further explanation,” 
said Ernestine, a little ominous 
red spot appearing in each 
cheek. She was getting angry. 
Mr. Lingen saw it and was glad. 


He had had considerable  ex- 
perience with angry women, 
and flattered himself that he 
knew how to manage them. 
He was about to speak, when 
Ernestine interrupted him. 

“Tf this comes from Laura 


Doldy,” she said—* if Laura Doldy 
is afraid that I shall betray her 
intrigues and her falsehoods—tell 
her that I gave my word not to 
betray her, and I shall not do so. 
I suppose she distrusts me because 
I could not be paid for my silence! 
because I would not live in a house- 
hold which derived its luxuries 
from her wealth! because I could 
not endure my life under the 
shadow of her secrets and her 
benefits !” 

“ Well, that is likely enough,” 
said Mr. Lingen quietly. ‘“ Doubt- 
less, in your place Miss Doldy 
would have made capital out of her 
knowledge. But I do not know 
that she distrusts you. What she 
fears is the course of events. If 
Dr. Doldy’s suspicions are aroused, 
and he refuses to be kept in the 
dark any longer, then Miss Doldy 
naturally has some fears about the 
consequences. Her position is 
difficult. Dr. Doldy’s indignation, 
if he discovered the deceptions 
practised on him at the last moment, 
would be very dangerous. Miss 
Doldy must marry at once; there 
is no time to waste now, if she is 
to avert a ruin the extent of which 
they themselves hardly guess at, 
from herself and her uncle. Pos- 
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sibly the marriage might not be 
broken off. She can do anything 
with Sir Percy, and I hardly think 
he knows the difference between 
truth and falsehood. But it is 
quite likely that the Flaxen family 
would refuse to allow the marriage 
if the whole affair concerning 
Yriarte should come out. And 
there is no knowing what Dr. Doldy 
might not consider it his duty todo 
if he discovered how that case had 
been managed. If Yriarte were 
not such a scoundrel, I should think 
it rather hard upon him myself: 
we ought to have got a lighter 
sentence. And I am unable to 
calculate what effect the reve- 
lation of this might have on Dr. 
Doldy.” 

“But,” said Ernestine, “ why 
speak of this to me ?—I have given 
my word to be silent.” 

She was very angry now. She 

rose from her seat and moved 
towards the door as she spoke. 
“ Because,” replied Mr. Lingen, 
we have reason to suppose that 
Dr. Doldy’s suspicions have been 
aroused, and that he will not 
submit for long to this separation 
without making an attempt to 
end it.” 

Ernestine’s eyes fell upon the 
white flower she wore, and the two 
red spots of anger developed sud- 
denly into a crimson blush. Mr. 
Lingen, looking at her, was puzzled. 
The white blossom (which seemed 
to her to speak with such shame- 
faced distinctness) was to him an 
unintelligible symbol. 

“T don’t know what you want,” 
she said, impatiently and ner- 
vously ; “I cannot promise any- 
thing more than to preserve silence 
under any circumstances.” 

“And that course,” said Mr. 
Lingen, “will naturally confirm 
every suspicion he may choose to 
harbour.” 

“You don’t expect me to tell 
him lies, do your” exclaimed Er- 


“ 
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nestine, turning on him in a sudden 
blaze. 

“No; but your influence over 
him is boundless : persuade him to 
silence.” 

“Tf,” said Ernestine, “my in- 
fluence were boundless—if I could 
persuade him to be independent of 
Laura’s money—if he would give 
all that she has made over to him 
to Laura’s child, then I might see 
some good in the attempt. Tell 
me,’ she said, with a sudden 
change of manner, “do you know 
if Laura’s child is still alive ?” 

“Yes; it is alive.” 

* Poor little orphan, motherless 
and fatherless! I have nursed 
that child in my arms, and I have 
thought of it since many a time, 
and pitied it from my heart. Has 
it been taken care of ?” 

“ Yes,aftera fashion. The child 
would have fared ill if it had been 
left to the mercies of its mother ; 
but Mr. Yriarte seemed to have 
some strange sort of paternal feel- 
ing. He took it to a lady who is 
devoted to him and has pawned 
jewels and plate many a time to 
help him out of his difficulties. 
She is altogether infatuated by 
him, and when he took her this 
baby I hear that she received it 
with open arms for his sake, and is 
actually bringing it up under her 
own supervision.” 

* And can she do this?” asked 
Ernestine, wonderingly. 

“Not easily,” said Mr. Lingen, 
with a shrug of his shoulders; “she 
has already sacrificed nearly every- 
thing for Yriarte. She is a lady of 
title and position: only a woman 
of genius could have retained her 
position in society and done what 
she has done: only a born martyr 
could have sacrificed her personal 
possessions and given up all her 
comfort and pride, while covering 
it all with smiles. And this is 
wasted on Yriarte.” 

“And ought Laura’s natural 
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burdens to be put on her?” said 
Ernestine, hesitatingly. ‘“‘ Surely 
something might be done for the 
child.” 

Mr. Lingen looked at her with 
triumph lurking in his eye. He 
thought he had laid a harmless 
snare for her. 

“T don’t know,” he said de- 
murely ; “anything done must be 
done quietly. An exposure now 
would only make matters worse for 
everybody.” 

“ No exposure can come through 
me,” said Ernestine, annoyed at 
his returning to this point; “I am 
quite unlikely to see Dr. Doldy. 
Do not disturb yourself about it.” 

The words died on her lips. 
From outside came the sound of a 
voice which they both recognised 
instantly. There was no doubt 
about it. Dr. Doldy was in the 
house. 

Mr. Lingen said nothing. 
Luckily for him, there was a fire on 
the hearth. He covered his amuse- 
ment by stirring it. 


CHapTteR XXXIX, 


A WINDY NIGHT, 


Dr. Doldy had not been two 
minutes in the drawing-room before 
his eyes fell upon something which 
moved him exceedingly. 

Yet it was a very simple thing— 
only a dark shawl that lay upon a 
chair. 

But he knew it instantly. It 
was Ernestine’s. He did not think 
he could mistake anything which 
she had ever worn; but he felt 
certain in this case, for he had 
himself given her the shawl. The 
very sight of it recalled so vividly 
to him the warmth and sweetness 
of her presence, that he felt almost 
as if she were within reach of the 
clasp of his arms. 

And yet—she might have left it 
there—forgotten it, on some former 
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visit to the house? No: he saw, 
looking closely, that within its 
folds, half hidden, lay a little soft- 
feathered hat which he also re- 
membered very well. 

What could this mean but that 
Ernestine was in the house ¢ 

Although it had given her a 
husband, a few months of marriage 
had certainly not deprived Ernes- 
tine of a lover. Dr. Doldy, having 
found a clue which gave him anew 
idea as to Ernestine’s desertion of 
him, looked upon the traces of her 
near presence with all that keen- 
ness and excitement which in re- 
spect of most women can only be 
produced by novelty. Few women, 
indeed, can twice arouse in any 
man’s breast the thrill which the 
first romantic contact with her may 
produce. But Ernestine, by the 
fact that she had an intense life 
and a very real sphere of her own, 
was one of these few women. A 
man who had once entered her 
atmosphere, and then been excluded 
from it, felt that he had really lost 
something beyond the pleasure of 
gazing upon a pretty face or figure. 
The sight of a mere shawl which 
belonged to her brought to Dr. 
Doldy—almost too intensely for 
him to bear it in silence—the 
realisation of her individuality, the 
desire for her presence. 

But he said nothing about those 
tell-tale garments. He watched 
his host and hostess, and followed 
their lead in conversation, for he 
was quick enough to intercept a 
glance of perplexity exchanged 
between them. This made him 
sure that Ernestine was in the 
house; so he talked quietly, keeping 
his senses wide awake to every 
sound, 

He was soon rewarded. His 
alert ear caught the sound of the 
closing of the house door. He 


started up, and, going to the 
window, drew back the curtain. 
He was just in time to see Ernes- 


| 






tine’s bright hair beneath the lamp 
which was in front of the house. 

He turned and snatched the 
shawl from the chair. 

“She has gone without this!” 
he said to Mrs. Silburn, with an 
appealing look. ‘“ You will excuse 
me !” 

He was gone, and Dorothy was 
left looking in comical bewilder- 
ment from the door through which 
the doctor’s figure had vanished, 
to the chair where Ernestine’s 
shawl had been lying. 

“ Well,” said she at last to 
Coventry, who stood gazing upon 
her with equal surprise, “no one 
could have helped that, and I’m 
awfully glad—I do hope they will 
make it up now !” 

“In the meantime,’ said 
Coventry, “I had better go and 
look after Lingen, who, I suppose, 
has been left alone downstairs.” 

“ Do,” said Dorothy, “ be quick, 
and bring him up here if he is not 
inahurry. I want to see him. I 
may have to write a ‘ Lewis 
Lingen at Home’ some day for 
the Weekly Modesty, and it’s really 
rather easier if one has met the 
man.” 

“T will attend to your interests, 
my journalistic craftswoman,” said 
Coventry, as he departed to look 
after his neglected visitor. 

Dr. Doldy meanwhile, with 
Ernestine’s shawl and hat upon 
his arm, was pursuing her down 
the street. It was a windy night; 
and Ernestine—aware that she 
was doing a very mad thing in 
thus rushing out into the night 
air without her wraps — went 
very quickly. But Dr. Doldy had 
been a great pedestrian before he 
settled down to London practice. 
Excitement now lent him unusual 
speed ; and he soon overtook her. 
He startled her so much that she 
almost screamed aloud; for, coming 
behind her, he opened the shawl 
in his two hands, and, as he over- 
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took her, clasped it around her 
shoulders. For a second a spasm 
of fear passed through her; but, 
looking down before she dared to 
look back, she recognised her 
shawl, and recognised also the 
hands which held it around her, 
and the cry of alarm died in her 
throat. 

They stood in silence a moment ; 
the wind came whistling down the 
street, and the dark clouds hurried 
overhead. The shawl felt very 
pleasant to Ernestine, who had be- 
gun to shiver, though she had run 
so quickly ; and the clasp of those 
determined arms which would not 
unloose themselves—did not that 
penetrate with a delicious warmth 
to the heart within the trembling 
form ? 

She steadied herself aftera pause, 
and looked up with a flickering 
smile. “ Thank you,” she said, 
and made as to take the hat from 
him (which he still held by its 
ribbon) and go on her way. 

Her faint smile was answered by 
one which had a savour of triumph 
in it. 

“ Now,” he said, “ I have caught 
you”’—he suited his action to his 
words by clasping his hands more 
firmly (and indeed it was pleasant 
on that blustering and lonely night 
to be held so warm and so strongly) ; 
“T shall not let you go until I 
understand what all this is about. 
I can’t get on without you, Ernes- 
tine; and if this is the result of a 
difference of opinion about that 
confounded Richy’s glaucoma, I 
give in. Iam ready to allow that 
you are the better doctor of the 
two.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said 
Ernestine, in a voice which showed 
she was just ready either to laugh 
or cry. “As if I cared about 
that!” 

“TI thought you did, at first, 
Ernestine,” he said, very tenderly ; 
“and I wondered where my Ernes- 
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tine—who, if a much too clever 
doctor, was indeed a woman—had 
vanished. But I was stupid then 
—worried, bewildered. I am 
convinced .now that you have not 
deserted me out of mere profes- 
sional pique; and, if so, I think 
—indeed, I am sure, Ernestine 
—you owe it to me to explain 
matters.” : 

“T cannot do that,” she said. 

“Tt isa secret ?” he asked, a little 
chill and dreariness perceptible 
in his tone. 

“Yes,” she answered ; 
one of my own.” 

“T believe that,” he said, quickly. 
“The lines of your character are 
clear enough even for me, who 
have stupidly judged you harshly 
of late, to know that you are in- 
capable of keeping a secret of your 
own. And so—you cannot explain 
your conduct because it has to do 
with the secret of somebody else ?” 

“ Yes,” said Ernestine. 

“Then,” exclaimed he, “come 
back to me and don’t explain any- 
thing.” 

All this time they were still 
standing in the street, the keen 
wind blowing upon them, the wild 
clouds casting dim shadows over 
the closed and shuttered houses. 

“T—I am ashamed,” said 
Ernestine, her cheek flushing 
despite the chill air which blew 
upon it ; “ when you are so generous 
and my conduct must seem so un- 
accountable—I am ashamed to 
make a condition before I can 
even respond to your generosity.’ 

* A condition !—tell me, what is 
a2? 

“That you will consent to use 
none of Laura’s mone 

Dr. Doldy loosed the clasp of his 
arms and drew back from her. 

“You are driving me rather 
too hard, are you not, Ernestine? 
First, you desert me without cause 
or explanation; and then when I 
ask you to return you will only do 


* but not 
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so on condition that 
own ruin.” 

“Forgive me for reminding 
you,” said Ernestine, “ but I only 
left your house when you had told 
me to do so.” 

“Don’t recur to that,” he an- 
swered pitiably ; “‘ we quarrelled— 
at least I did—I was angry, I 
insulted you; but you must grant 
that I was bitterly’ provoked. You 

were doing your ee to ruin 
me then in another way—why 
are you so anxious to accomplish 
that still?” 

Where was this to end ?—this 
altercation between two people who 
loved one another, yet were alto- 
gether at cross } 
answers could not but be crooked ? 

Ernestine wondered, and made 
no answer. But after a moment 
the tears came suddenly upon her 
cheeks, and she turned to him ina 
gust of passion such as he had but 
once before seen in her. 

“T don’t want to harm you— 
why should I, for I love you! I 
am but a child crying for the light 
while the darkness. is all about 


I effect my 





me.” 
ox Well, child, ” he answered 
rather sadly, “cannot you take my 


love asa i of light out of the 
darkness ?—for it is true.” 

“T have taken i.” she cried. “ It 
has been the light of my life—see 
here,” and she threw oft the dark 
shawl as she spoke, and showed 
him the white flower which lay upon 
her breast—“ the token was so 
sweet to me, I could not part with 
it.” 

He came to her, 
there with her soft 
tossing in the wind. 

“ Ernestine,” he said, ‘* we cannot 
be separated ; we are really more 
united than ever now that pain has 
come between us. home 
with me, and 
other through the world. 
individualities are 





as she stood 
short curls 


Come 


let us help each 
If our 
strongly 


too 
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marked, we must rub the edges off. 
If you have secrets to keep from 
me, why, I must help you to keep 


them. I won’t say that I will let 
you sin against professional 


etiquette and correct an elder 
doctor: indeed, I'll not promise 
but that I shall lock you out of 
my consulting room altogether : 
but, Ernestine, I cannot do with- 
out you in my life—come back to 





it.” 

His tone and manner had a 
quaint blending of humour and 
passion as he spoke. Ernestine 
smiled. 

“ And my condition ?” 

“Oh—the money. Well, you 


can hardly expect me to do a mad 
and unaccountable action like that 
without a reason.” 

“But if I am allowed—in a 
little while—to give you a reason,” 
she said timidly. 

“That would make it a different 
matter of course,” he said; and 
drew her hand within his arm. 

“We shall quarrel again to a 
certainty,” she said, smiling 
faintly. 
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“Never mind, dear; if we do 
quarrel a little, we can make it up 
a great deal; and he ended all 
further hesitation in a very prac- 
tical fashion by hailing a passing 
hansom.” 

Ernestine, driven swiftly to her 
old home, wrapped in her warm 
shawl, yielded to the delicious 
sense of utter dependence which 
forms one of the selfish elements 
in a woman’s love. 

Entering the house and finding 
herself once more by her husband’s 
side, she could scarcely believe but 
that all the pain and confusion and 
separation had been a dream. She 
felt that the reality of her life was 
with him; and, feeling that, she 
recognised that they must find 
their way together through the 
difficult entanglements and subtle- 
ties of right and wrong in this 
world. 

And with this new light in her 
heart she could yield herself 
utterly to the heaven-born breath 
of love, and let it fill her life anew 
with its sweetness and rose-colour. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


By THE Late W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from page 323.) 


JOHN KEATS, 


Tue poet, although not caring 
much for the quality of his food, 
was very particular as to its being 
well cooked. While at Rome 
during his last illness, which 
terminated in his death, he was 
lodging at a house where he had 
constant occasion to complain of 
the indifferent cooking ; and, after 
he had borne with it for some time, 
one day his dinner was served up 
in such a state that he removed the 
covers one after another and then 
proceeded to throw them out of the 
window. From that day there was 
a decided improvement on the part 
of the cook, and he had no further 
cause of complaint. My authority 
for this anecdote is a gentleman 
who was a very dear and most 
devoted friend of the poet, and 
was present when the scene oc- 
curred. 

I had once an album sent to me 
with a request that I would insert 
a few lines, which I did; and, 
looking through its contents, I 
found them to consist largely of 
extracts from known authors, but 
generally with the names of the 
transcribers appended. Among 
them were some lines which struck 
me as being singularly tender and 
touching, and which I had never 
met with before ; but whether they 
were original and written by the 
person whose signature they bore, 
or were merely transcribed by her, I 
could not tell, nor could the owner 
of the book inform me; but I 


strongly incline to the latter hypo- 
thesis, and therefore I do not quote 
the name. I may add, that I copy 
them by permission : 

The last day of John Keats, who 
died at Rome, in February, 1821, 
in the arms of his friend, Joseph 
Severn, the painter, and who 
shortly before his death said, “I 
feel the daisies growing over me.” 


Be still, my heart; aye soon thou wilt be 
still, 
I feel that rest is coming—blessed rest, 
Which I have woo’d so long, and woo’d 
so ill 
That it hath been a stranger to my 
breast, 
But it will come—be still, my heart, be 
still! 


Nay, how thou’rt throbbing now! and 
yet the life 
Within thy hot-going veins is ebbing 
fast ; 
And all the bitterness and all the strife 
Which have so wearied thee will soon 


be past— 
What! shall the victory be the world’s 
at last? 
How comes it thow art here? How have 
I won 
Such holy friendship ? Let me look on 
thee 
In shape like other men, yet dost thou 
shun 
The child of sorrow! Thou hast nobly 
done, 
And God will bless thee for thy truth 
to me. 
And now come near me, for I feel the 
night 


Is drawing on apace—ay, nearer yet, 
I cannot see thee now, for this dim sight 
Is all so dark without, but there is 
light— 
A glorious light—within, which will not 
set. 
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I feel the daisies growing o’er my grave : 
I love to think their modest heads will 
peep 
Out from the fresh green turf, and yew 
trees wave 
Their solemn branches, and soft showers 
lave 
My lonely bed—Oh! I shall sweetly sleep ! 


I shall not speak again, except to pray, 

And so farewell, as calm a death be 

thine ; 
My little strength is ebbing fast away, 

I cannot clasp thy hand, but let it lay, 
So would I die with that true palm in 

mine ! 

The last word of the penultimate 
line is ungrammatical. The sub- 
stitution of “stay” for “lay” 
would put it right, without, except 
in a slight degree, weakening the 
line. 

Mr. Severn, I need scarcely 
add, was for many years Her 
Majesty’s Consul in Rome, where, 
equally popular with Catholics 
and Protestants, he won golden 
opinions by his genial and engaging 
manners, and by his ready help to 
all who had occasion for his official 
interference. If he had no other 
claim to distinction, his name will 
live as that of the devoted friend 
of the poet Keats, whom he accom- 
panied to Rome, and was with him 
to the last. But Mr. Severn has 
achieved no mean celebrity by his 
paintings, which the visitors tothe 
Academy in days past must well 
remember. His picture of the 
“Phantom Ship” in the “ Antient 
Mariner” is one of the most 
original and striking conceptions 
of genius, and will never be for- 
gotten by those who had the privi- 
lege of seeing it. I know that it 
was engraved on a large scale, but 
I do not think it was ever pub- 
lished. It is much to be regretted 
that the public is deprived of it. 


JOHN HUNTER. 


It is related of Hunter that, while 
he was superintending the taking 
a cast of a living negro of remark- 
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ably fine physical development, he 
had occasion to leave the room; 
and in the interval of his absence 
the attendants had allowed the 
plaster to harden, so that there 
was not room left for the play of 
the lungs. Hunter, returning, at 
once saw that the man was 
dying, and with one vigorous kick, 
knocked the poor African head 
over heels, and relieved him of the 
incumbrance in a moment. 


SIR ANDREW SMITH, 


An army medical officer, who 
attained to the highest post in the 
service of which he was a very dis- 
tinguished ornament, and who was 
equally eminent for his researches 
in natural history, told me that 
while on service in Southern Africa 
he devoted much attention to the 
classification of serpents, his main 
purpose being to distinguish the 
venomous from the harmless ones. 
And to this end he offered rewards 
to the natives for the finest speci- 
mens of each tribe. There was one 
species in particular whose bite 
was said to produce death in 
twenty minutes. It is a short, 
flat serpent, of extremely repulsive 
aspect ; and of this a remarkably 
large specimen was one day brought 
to him. His custom was to plunge 
the reptile into a bottle of spirits, 
which caused instant death, and 
preserved it until he had leisure to 
dissect it. In thrusting this speci- 
men into the bottle, he gave its 
head too much play, and the 
serpent bit his thumb. He in- 
stantly tied a ligature round it 
very tightly, and plunged his 
thumb into a glass of French 
brandy. He then took out his 
watch and waited the result. Five 
minutes passed; ten; and then 
twenty, the fatal number, and still 
there was no perceptible change 
in the sensation or appearance of 
his thumb. He continued the 
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immersion for an hour without 
experiencing any pain or incon- 
venience. Whether he then re- 
moved the ligature I did not ask 
him, but I know that he dined the 
same day at the mess, and never 
suffered from the bite. 

Since writing the preceding para- 
graph, I have heard of the death 
of Sir Andrew Smith. He was 
one of my oldest and kindest friends 
—a noble-minded, gifted, and true- 
hearted man. Many years ago it 
happened to me—then a stranger 
to him, and having been introduced 
by my then publishers, Messrs. 
Smith and Elder—to render him 
some slight, very slight service, 
which, however, his kindness mag- 
nified into an obligation which he 
never forgot, and was the founda- 
tion of an enduring friendship 
which death only terminated. He 
had travelled much in Kaffirland 
and in the Zulu country. During 
the Kaffir war he was more in the 
Kaffir lines than in the British, and 
had acquired great popularity by 
the exercise of his professional 
skill among the natives, especially 
by successfully couching the eyes of 
a Kaffir chief who had never, until 
his sight was thus restored, seen 
his wife and children, and whose 
gratitude was unbounded on his 
recovery. 

There was a Kaflfir of very in- 
temperate habits, to whom he 
was once called when the man was 
in a state of helpless intoxication, 
and whom he was earnestly re- 
quested to bleed; but he refused, 
saying the man was only very 
drunk, and would recover if they 
let him alone. However, Dr. Smith 
had no sooner turned his back than 
an old rusty lancet was found and 
a vein was opened in the arm of 
the drunkard. The blood flowed 
copiously, and his friends, not 
knowing how to stop it, sent a man 
to recall Dr. Smith, who, returning, 
found the man lying in a shallow 
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pool of water, the surface of which 
was covered with the blood. The 
doctor instantly pressed his finger 
on the orifice, and, the man having 
regained his consciousness, my 
friend said, “‘ Now, if I remove my 
finger you will soon be a dead man ; 
what will you give me if I save 
your life?” The man commenced 
with a rather high bidding, and at 
last said he would give him all his 
possessions. The doctor of course 
bound up the arm and left him, 
exacting a solemn promise that he 
would never get drunk again ; and 
my friend says that the fright 
cured the patient, who kept his 
word. 

On another occasion, when in 
the Zulu country, it came to his 
knowledge that it was the intention 
of one of the chiefs to seize the 
cattle of some missionaries who 
had a station in the neighbour- 
hood. The doctor well knew that 
a direct remonstrance would be 
utterly unavailing, and accordingly 
he got into conversation with the 
savage, and, as they were sitting on 
the trunk of a tree, related to 
him the story of Pharoah and his 
dealings with the people of Israel, 
and how severely he was punished 
for oppressing God’s people. The 
chief listened with rapt attention, 
but made no remark or sign of 
relenting ; but the result was that 
the cattle of the missionaries were 
not molested. The Doctor had a 
high opinion of the intelligence 
and shrewdness of the savage of 
the country, and remarked on the 
wonderful readiness with which 
they detected any attempt, as he 
said, to humbug them. They would 
at once discover the insincerity of a 
white man, and tell him that “his 
face was not white.” 

On one occasion, while he was in 
the Kaffir lines, he was asked, 
“Why it was that, being one of 
their enemies, they should not kill 
him, seeing that he was alone and 
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in their power.” “ Because,” he 
said, with his characteristic cool- 
ness, “it would be against your 
interests to do so. I cure your 
sick.” 

Sir Andrew, on his return to 
England, was placed on the staff, 
and was for a long time stationed 
at Fort Pitt, Chatham, and not 
long afterwards was made Director- 
General of the Army Medical 
Department, where he was distin- 
guished not less by his ability and 
administrative powers than by his 
unswerving impartiality and strict 
sense of justice. I may mention a 
case in point. A young officer in 
his department, conceiving himself 
to be under great obligation to 
him, requested me to present to 
him a curious silver ornament 
which my friend had picked up 
during the mutiny in India. [ 
told the young gentleman at once 
that the Doctor would not take it, 
and I would have declined the 
commission. However, the officer 
persisted in his request, and the 
next time I called on the Doctor I 
offered him the present with the 
result I anticipated. The Director- 
General then told me that offerings 
in great number and variety were 
made to him by officers in his 
department, adding, that there 
were several now in his hall ; among 
the rest, a splendid Cashmere 
shawl, intended for Mrs. Smith, 
waiting to be taken away by the 
parties presenting them, to whom 
he had written to desire them to 
do so. Doubtless many of the 
offerings were made in a spirit of 
genuine gratitude, but many also 
in that spurious gratitude which 
has been aptly designated, “a 
lively sense of favours to be re- 
ceived.” It will be remembered 
that during the Crimean war the 
Director-General was attacked by 
the press (the Times especially, in 
long leading articles) on his neglect 
to provide against many of the 
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wants and disasters which were 


suffered by our army. I saw the 
Doctor often during the continu- 
ance of these attacks, and, know- 
ing how cruelly unfounded they 
were, could not help expressing 
my indignation and sympathy. He 
merely replied by one of his bright 
smiles, and said he “could bide 
his time ;” and months afterwards, 
in obedience to a motion made in 
the House of Commons, the corre- 
spondence between Sir Andrew and 
the Government, relating to the 
medical administration in the Cri- 
mean army, was printed in a blue 
book which he sent to me ; and from 
which it appeared that the very 
requisitions which the press as- 
serted should have been made by 
the Director-General had actually 
been urged on the Government, 
and by it had been distinctly and 
unequivocally refused. I never 
knew a man whose conscious inte- 
grity was so entirely proof against 
the attacks of the press, no matter 
from what quarter they emanated. 

As an instance of the great 
caution and prudence which marked 
his official career, 1 may mention 
that the Government once proposed 
to erect a hospital at Netley, and, 
I suppose, as a matter of routine, 
mentioned the design to the 
Doctor. He said he would give no 
opinion until he had visited the 
spot, in which he spent several 
days in investigating the locality, 
testing the water, &c., and finally 
reported in favour of the project. 
I know also that some high influ- 
ence was once brought to bear 
upon him in favour of a particular 
measure connected with his depart- 
ment, but which, it not meeting 
with his approval, he firmly and 
successfully resisted. 

Dr. Smith brought from the 
Cape a large collection of objects 
of natural history, some of them 
unique—amongst these, the two- 
horned rhinoceros, now, I believe, 
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in the British Museum. This 
collection was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall for many months. 
He also produced a magnificent 
and richly illustrated work, in a 
series of numbers ; but whether it 
was designed for private circula- 
tion, or that its costliness, if it 
were published, impeded its sale, 
I know not ; but I do not remember 
to have seen it in any bookseller’s 
shop. His services were recognised 
on his retirement by a Knight Com- 
mandership of the Bath being con- 
ferred upon him, a distinction which 
was denied to the late Director- 
General of the Navy Medical 
Department, Dr. Bryson, an old 
officer, who administered his high 
office with distinguished ability, 
and was a man of high honour and 
the warmest benevolence. This 
being denied a distinction which 
was conferred on his predecessor 
in office, I believe broke his heart. 

I may add that Sir Andrew had 
some notions about the African 
lion which do not accord with the 
traditions of the royal beast, which 
he did not think remarkable for its 
sagacity. Two illustrative instances 
came under his own eye. An 
African was pursued by a lion 
which nearly overtook him, when, 
coming to a tree, the pursued 
threw off his caross and climbed 
the trunk. The lion came up, 
tore the garment, and, not finding 
it to his taste, trotted away without 
casting a look at the native’s 
hiding-place. 

Again, a native was pursued by 
a lion in a desert, where there was 
neither tree nor shrub or other 
place of refuge or hiding. The 
native, finding that his friend was 
gaining upon him, stuck his staff, 
ornamented, as is common in the 
country, with a plume of ostrich 
feathers in the sand, and then 
struck off ata right angle. The 
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lion went straight to the staff, 
mumbled the feathers in his mouth 
ina state of apparent mystification, 
and pursued his way, not regarding 
the native’s flight in another direc- 
tion. 

On one occasion a large party 
were travelling in the desert, when 
they perceived a lion approaching 
them—indeed, the brute was almost 
upon them before it was seen. The 
party being ina sort of crescent, 
divided in the middle, when the 
lion dashed through the opening 
and continued his course.* 





TIGERS AND COBRAS. 


I was conversing at C.’s with an 
Indian officer, who confirmed the 
statement I had before heard, that 
the tiger will almost as a rule 
escape if he can, and only turns 
when he is wounded. He told me 
that the weapon first used by the 
animal is his paw, one blowof which 
has been known to fracture the 
skull of his victim, whom he then 
tears with tooth and claw. Some 
tigers, he says, will fight to the 
death ; others, to use his own words, 
*‘ will die like a cow.” 

He also confirmed the account 
given to me by my friend the late 
Sir Andrew Smith, the distin- 
guished naturalist and African tra- 
veller, that the cobra, unlike others 
of the serpent tribe, is the first to 
“ show fight.” It has the power of 
projecting itself to the length of 
half its body. He (my Indian in- 
formant) said that the cobra is 
killed with the slightest blow. He 
was one day riding through a 
jungle when he saw a cobra in the 
tangle, and made a slash at him 
with his whip, but missed him, 
when the snake made a dart, happily 
striking only the flap of the saddle. 
In reply to my inquiries as to the 
serpent-charmers, he expressed his 


* These must surely have been very countrified lions.—Eb. 
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belief that the reptiles operated 
upon were first deprived of their 
fangs. He said as much once to a 
serpent-charmer, who vehemently 
denied it. The officer happened to 
have captured a cobra, and the man 
readily consented to deal with it. 
Some of these jugglers are so ex- 
pert that they will catch a snake by 
the tail with one hand, and run the 
other with the rapidity of lightning 
up the creature’s body to his head 
before he has time to turn round. 
Unfortunately, however, the experi- 
ment failed in this case; the reptile 
turned on the man, who died in 
twenty minutes. My friend said 
that, in all his experience, he had 
never known of recovery from the 
bite of a cobra in full health; and 
that in cases where the bite had 
not produced death, the cobra had 
exhausted or reduced the poison 
under the fang by his having re- 
cently bitten some man or animal. 

He told me that he once had a 
leopard’s cub a few days’ old, and 
brought it up until it was nearly 
full grown, and was comparatively 
tame. He was one day exhibiting 
his pet to some friends, when, hap- 
pening to turn from the animal to 
speak toa lady, the brute made a 
dash at him with his paws and 
slightly wounded him through his 
boot and trousers. 





A PLEASANT BEDFELLOW. 


The wife of an Indian military 
officer once told me that she had for 
a neighbour a captain of artillery 
who.on retiring for the night did 
not feel inclined for sleep, and 
accordingly took a book, intending 
to read it in bed, and, of course, 
not extinguishing the light. On 
turning down the bedclothes he 
saw, to his inexpressible horror, a 
huge cobra di capello coiled up in 
the centre of the bed. He in- 
stantly summoned his servants, 
who quickly despatched the 
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intruder. It almost invariably 
happens that, when one of that 
species of serpent is found, another 
is not far off. Accordingly, on the 
following morning, the serpent- 
charmer of the village was sent for, 
who, immediately on entering the 
compound, began to play on his 
pipe. After a few minutes another 
cobra crawled from out the thatch 
of the bungalow, and was at once 
seized by the serpent-charmer, who 
tied it in a knot round his neck, 
and went through the usual mani- 
pulations with the reptile, which 
was finally destroyed, the per- 
former sustaining not the slightest 


injury. 





INDIAN GOSSIP. 


I met at dinner, at an old friend’s, 
a Colonel W., an officer in the 
Indian Army, who was engaged in 
the Sikh war, and was also present 
during the Mutiny of the native 
troops. With regard to the latter 
event he said that the rising of a 
few regiments some ten or twelve 
days before the date which had 
been fixed for a simultaneous insur- 
rection was a most providential 
occurrence, acting as it did as a 
warning, adding that if the rising 
had been general the difficulty of 
dealing with it would have been 
greater if not insurmountable. 
He said that he believed that if 
the regiment which first revolted 
had been shot down, instead of 
disbanded to spread sedition broad- 
cast, the rising would have been 
crushed at once. It is generally 
affirmed, and I doubt not with 
reason, that there was but a slight 
tie of attachment between native 
soldiers and their European officers. 
The colonel mentioned an instance 
of devotion on the part of a body 
of troops, comprised of Mahom- 
medans and Hindoos, during the 
Sikh war, which forms a noble ex- 
ception to the rule. He was on 
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horseback, and very much exposed 
to fire, and one bullet actually 
knocked the turban from his head. 
His men remonstrated with him for 
unnecessarily, as they thought, 
exposing himself, and, finding they 
could not prevail, they lifted him 
bodily from his horse, and thus he 
believes saved his life. 

With regard to tiger hunting, 
the colonel was by no means 
inclined to magnify the dangers of 
the sport. He said that the ele- 
vated and comparatively safe posi- 
tion of his opponents, and their 
number and arms, deprived the 
poor brute of achance. He said 
that the claws of the tiger made 
little impression on the hide of the 
elephant, while his only vulnerable 
part, his trunk, he took care to 
elevate beyond the risk of mischief. 
He told us that a lady, on her own 
suggestion, accompanied him one 
day on a tiger-hunting expedition. 
He ventured to hint that the lady’s 
legs, which were rather dangerously 
pendant, had better be “ tucked 
up,” it being possible that the tiger 
might spring on the elephant. 
The lady, who had not contem- 
plated such a possibility, became 
suddenly very nervous, and was 
not at all disappointed by their 
failure in beating up a tiger. 

The colonel related an instance 
of an icthyophagous tiger—the 
only one he had ever heard of. A 
man was fishing on the banks of a 
river, with a basket by his side, in 
which were the results of his suc- 
cess. He was roused by a noise 
near him, and, turning round, per- 
ceived a huge tiger devouring the 
fish. The animal resented the 
interruption by a blow with his 
paw on the fisherman’s head, of 
which the poor fellow died the next 


y. 

As a rule, the colonel said, the 
tiger will slink away from man, 
unless he is wounded, and then 
he is furious. The reward for 
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killing a tiger in India is about 
two pounds, except in the case 
of a man-eater—that is, a tiger 
who has once tasted human 
blood, and who, thereafter, prefers 
it to that of other animals, and then 
the reward is ten pounds and often 
much more. He stated thata tiger 
will attack a single buffalo, but 
never when the latter is in company 
with another or more. 

I asked him if he thought we 
were tolerably safe from another 
Indian Mutiny. He said he 
thought we were; and he men- 
tioned as one of the precautions 
against such a contingency the 
withholding great guns from the 
native troops, of which, well trained 
to their exercise, the revolted re- 
giments made such terrible use in 
the Mutiny. 

He said that, of the two elements 
of which native troops are com- 
posed, the Mahommedans were 
more disposed to be insolent, the 
Hindoos being more quiet and 
amenable to discipline. 

With regard to intellectual en- 
dowments, he remarked that the 
Hindoos were clever in mathe- 
matics. Of the native population, 
the Parsees were more at home in 
finance. 


A VETERAN. 


I was staying fora month in a 
village on the southern coast when 
I made the acquaintance of an 
old Artilleryman, who had served 
under some officers whom I hap- 
pened to know, and we became 
confidential. 

He was in the Crimean war, and 
was one day working in the trenches 
filling sand bags. While he was 
thus engaged General D rode 





up, and asked him to what arm of 
the service he belonged, his work- 
ing dress not being distinctive. 
“ Royal Artillery, General!” was 
the reply. 


“ What’s your name ?” 








asked the officer, who, taking a 
piece of writing paper from his 
pocket, pencilled down the reply. 
The artilleryman, had he been a 
scholar, would have exclaimed “ Ubi 
lapsus? Quid feci?” As it was, 
he could only wonder, with his 
fellow-labourers, what they had 
done to be reported, as they fully 
expected to be. 

On the following day the general 
rode by the party again, and calling 
out to the man whose name he had 
taken down, he said, “ I’m trying 
to get you made a sergeant.” 
“Many thanks to you, general ; 
= can do it if you like.” And 

e was promoted accordingly, and 
he is now enjoying a pension of 
about a pound a week as a retired 
master gunner. He married a very 
pretty girl in the village, in which 
I found him, and has a family of six 
children. I conclude that General 
D—— was struck by the other’s 
energy in his work of sand-bag 
filling, and thus rewarded it. 


LAW AND SYMPATHY. 


There was a certain Captain Mac- 
namara—not the Macnamara who 
had acquired a reputation for duel- 
ling in England—who had a feud 
with a man of the name of Wallace, 
the casus belli being that the latter 
was an adverse witness in a cause 
in which the Captain was defen- 
dant. The Captain challenged him 
upon that issue ; but the other was 
a man of peace and would not fight, 
whereupon the Captain beat him 
within an inch of his life, and left 
him bleeding under the statue of 
Nelson in Dublin. He rushed into 
the court, where Lord Norbury was 
presiding on the unfinished cause, 
and stated the outrage. Lord Nor- 


bury did not like the man, but he 
expressed his sympathy as well as 
assault ; 
said the judge, 


his indignation at the 
“but never mind,” 
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“no man can doubt your courage, 
since you have bled under Nelson.” 
The Captain was grievously out 
at elbows, and repaired his fortunes 
by marrying a rich widow, who 
declared she would marry none 
other than a “ fighting man.” No 
sooner, however, was the marriage 
announced than three actions for 
breach of promise of marriage were 
brought against him by ladies whom 
he had made love to in England, 
and his letters to the fair victims 
were read in evidence against him. 
One of them contained an urgent 
petition for the loan of half-a-crown 
to redeem his pledged “ regimental 
smallelothes,” that he might be 
enabled to appear on parade. 

On the same authority—a chance 
fellow-traveller on a railway—I was 
told of a creditor who, having ob- 
tained a writ against his debtor, 
met the latter at a meeting at which 
the sheriff of the county, as well as 
his debtor, was present. He rushed 
up to the latter and presented the 
writ, demanding the instant service 
of it. “This is most unusual,” 
said the sheriff; ‘“‘ wherefore this 
unseemly haste?” The man ex- 
plained that the debtor was within 
sight of him, and he should not 
have another chance. The man 
was pointed out, in whom the 
sheriff recognised an _ intimate 
friend. The latter was standing a 
short distance from a bridge that 
divided two counties, and, perceiv- 
ing his creditor in conference with 
the functionary, moved off in that 
direction. ‘“ Well,” said the 
sheriff, “‘ the writ shall be served ; 
but let me see if it is all right.” 
And he proceeded to take out his 
spectacles, carefully wiping them 
with his silk handkerchief, and 
read the document deliberately 
from end to end. ‘“ Now,” said 
he, “ come along,” and he and the 
creditor started in pursuit. They 
had nearly overtaken the fugitive 
when the sheriff said, “ Ah! we’re 
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too late ; he has passed the middle 
of the bridge, and is in another 
county, where I have no authority.” 
As Lord Norbury remarked once on 
another occasion, with reference to 
a bridge, “It was an arch way of 
getting over it.” 


DINNER TALK. 


At a dinner the other day I met 
an illustrious Art Critic and 
Philanthropist, when, the conversa- 
tior turning upon picture galleries, 
he remarked that of all the galleries 
and collections of pictures he had 
seen, that of Samuel Rogers was 
one—I understood him to say the 
only one—in which he had found 
no copies—they were all originals. 

The theory of Darwin having 
been alluded to, S remarked 
on the absurdity of supposing that 
the midge and the elephant had a 
common, or a like, origin. For my 
own part, I give all credence to the 
stories of our illustrious ancestors, 
but I don’t believe in their tails. 

S—— mentioned a curious fact 
in natural history—namely, where- 
ever red clover is found in abund- 
ance, there is a superfluity of cats ; 
adding, that the wild bee feeds on 
the clover, the field mouse on the 
bee, and the cat on the field mouse. 

One of the party quoted a story 
of R , Whom I have known for 
years, and in whom [I have full 
faith. The father of L——, a 
distinguished artist, was compli- 
mented by a friend on the talents 
and reputation of his son, and on 
the comfort he must be to his 
father. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, 
“he is a very good son—a very 
good son, if he did not swear at his 
mother so.” I- met the father 
thirty years ago at dinner, and can 
well imagine his making such a 
rejoinder. 

With reference to the recent 
acquisition of the British Museum 
of a portion of a pillar (the drum, 
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I think) from the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, a high authority was 
quoted for a suspicion that the 
exquisite sculpture on it was the 
subsequent work of a Roman 
artist of the time of Hadrian. 

One of the party mentioned the 
startling fact that the smoke from 
the steamers in the Italian ports, 
evolving some acid, he said, was 
producing serious injury to the 
marble of buildings and sculpture, 
not discolouring it merely, but 
causing it to crumble. S—— 
mentioned the fact of a present 
of white stags having, two centu- 
ries ago, been made to the owner 
of an extensive park in the north, 
where there now exists a herd of 
stags of the same colour, which 
keep themselves apart from the 
rest of the deer, and are much 
fiercer. 

One of the guests, who had de- 
voted some attention to the subject, 
was suggesting the building of a 
boat in two distinct halves, each 
half having a separate keel, and (of 
course) two gunwales; and that 
the two half sections should be 
united by intervening planks, at 
intervals, so that the water would 
have a free passage between, and 
thus, he maintained, that the craft 
could not capsize; while a mast or 
masts might be stepped on the 
planks of junction. 

One of the party had recently, in 
the company of an M.P., paid a 
visit to a gentleman who kept a 
private snakery, which had been 
the subject of some proceedings in 
Chancery and of correspondence in 
the newspapers. He was much 
struck by the unmistakeable marks 
of affection displayed by the rep- 
tiles to their owner and his family, 
as well as by the attachment of the 
family to their strange pets. This 
love on the part of the snakes was 
expressed by their twining round 
their friends, in the case of the 
larger serpents, and they had a boa 
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constrictor and a python, which 
the children would kiss and fondle 
with great effusion. On one occa- 
sion, when the family went into the 
country, the boa was left in the 
charge of the Zoological Gardens, 
where, however, it pined, and was 
evidently in great misery, disconso- 
late at separation from its friends. 
When, however, they came to the 
Gardens to reclaim it, the reptile 
manifested signs of the most lively 
joy, rushing upon them and en- 
twining itself round them, doubt- 
less preserving the distinction in 
the closeness of its embrace be- 
tween its benefactor and a buffalo. 

A son of a very dear friend of 
my own was not so fortunate in his 
serpentine experiments. He had 
brought from the country two of 
the species, believing them to be 
the common innocuous snake, and 
he kept them for two or three days. 
His elder brother was playing one 
day with one of them, which sud- 
denly bit the top of his finger. 
The effects of the poison were in- 
stantaneous, the reptile being an 
adder or viper. Medical assistance 
was sent for, but too late to pre- 
vent a sinking of the whole body, 
and for some day or two the victim 
was in great danger. Delays, in 
such cases, are especially danger- 
ous. The viper catchers of Devon- 
shire, where they are sold to the 
chemists for the sake of the fat, 
always carry ammonia about with 
them, and find that its instant ap- 
plication prevents serious conse- 
quences. 

I remember that some years ago 
the accouchement of a python at the 
Zoological Gardens created a great 
commotion among the Buffons and 
Cuviers of the day; and, there 
being some eighty eggs or more, 
the result was looked for with great 
anxiety by the eye of science. Nor 
was my anxiety less intense than 
that of the philosophers, dreaming 
nightly as I did of pythons on my 
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strawberry beds. Happily, how- 
ever, for my fears, the eggs were 
addled, and the “ interesting 
strangers” stillborn. The safe 
custody of so large a young family 
would have been aimost impossible, 
while the escape of even half a 
dozen wou'd have spread conster- 
nation throughout the neighbour- 
hood. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


Anthony Trollope told me that, 
on his way from a visit to his son 
in Australia, he passed through 
the United States, taking the Salt 
Lake in his way, and took the 
opportunity of interviewing the 
great Mormon High Priest. 
“ Guess you’re a miner,” said 
Brigham Young. “No,” replied 
Trollope, “I am not.” “ Guess 
you're a miner,” reiterated the 
other. ‘“ Indeed, I am not, I 
assure you.” “Do you work for 
your living?” “Yes,” said 
Trollope. “ Guess you’re a miner,” 
with a sceptical shake of the head; 
“ what do you work at?” “I get 
my living by making books.” 
“Guess you’re a miner, though,” 
with another shake. I asked 
Trollope if Young knew who he 
was or what he was. He said, 
“T sent in my card, but he had 
never heard of me—not very 
flattering, was it?” Trollope’s 
stalwart look and frame possibly 
suggested to the Mormon chief 
fitness for the rough work of a 
gold digger. 





EMBALMING. 


Dr. R—— mentioned that some 
time ago he had a letter, dated 
Pewsey, from a Mr. F——, in- 
quiring the amount of his fee for 
embalming a body in that place. 
On receiving the information, he 
objected to the sum, and asked what 
would be the fee if the embalming 
was performed in London. That 
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having been named to him, he 
expressed himself satisfied, but 
mentioned the somewhat startling 
fact that the person to whom the 
inquiry related was not dead; but 
that, being afflicted with morbus 
Brightii, he would not probably 
recover, and it was proposed that 
he should come to London, where, 
at his decease, the embalming 
might take place. Dr. R heard 
nothing more on the matter for 
five or six months, when he re- 
ceived a letter, dated New York, 
from Mr. F , referring to their 
correspondence, and adding that 
he was happy to say he was not 
dead ; but, as the doctor had had 
considerable trouble in the matter, 
he begged to acknowledge it by 
inclosing a draft for ten guineas. 








“TF YOU HAD TOLD ME.” 


I called on an old friend to-day 
(June 17, 1873), one of the ancient 
school of British merchants: the 
architect of his own fortune, who 
came to London, not penniless, but 
yet dependent on his own exertions 
for his future, which was a success- 
ful one. I happened to mention 
the name of a Cornish friend, 
when he said, “Ah! I was 
deeply enamoured (I quote his 
word, old-fashioned like himself) 
with one of his daughters—a very 
lovely girl—but I was too poor to 
speak ; and when my circumstances 
enabled me to marry, I found she 
was engaged, and in congratulating 
her upon her approaching marriage, 
I wisely or not told her of my 
old attachment. “ Ah!” she said, 
“f did not know it. If you had 
told me I would have waited.” Oh, 
the pathos and misery of those 
few words ! 


LORD PALMERSTON’S DEN. 


A diplomatic friend of mine was 
on a temporary visit at Broadlands, 
the family seat near Romsey, and 
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among other objects of interest 
was introduced to his Lordship’s 
den. He wrote standing, and my 
friend was shown the desk at 
which he stood; and afterwards 
the inside of it. It was a litter of 
papers of a very miscellaneous 
character ; among them, scraps of 
verse, in which he was known to in- 
dulge, and also a journal of a visit 
to France, in which he says that 
he landed on the back of a French- 
man, adding, “as every English- 
man should land in France.” My 
friend said, “‘ I landed on the back 
of a woman.” 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

A friend who has been dip- 
lomatically employed in Persia 
tells me that in religion the Shah 
is a She-ite, a member a sect of 
Mahommedans who differ from the 
Turks so slightly that my in- 
formant could discover no other 
difference than consists in Persians 
washing from the shoulder to the 
wrist, while the Turks perform the 
operation from the wrist to the 
shoulder. As in most other cases 
where the line of separation is 
narrow, the virulence of sectarian 
feeling is in an inverse ratio; and 
thus, when a mixed party of Per- 
sians and Turks are washing at a 
fountain, the scene is one of in- 
describable uproar and vitupera- 
tion. The Orientals have a rich 
vocabulary of abuse; and the 
women are especially eloquent in 
that line. A Turkish woman will 
converse freely with a Frank until 
a Turk heaves in sight, when, to 
save appearances, she breaks forth 
into a torrent of abuse. A cele- 
brated general officer once told me 
that he was engaged in such an 
encounter, and under like cireum- 
stances, with a Turkish woman, 
whom, however, he fairly beat 
with her own weapons, and prided 
himself immensely on the achieve- 
ment. 
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BRUTAL LANGUAGE. 


I will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no; 

but will relate a fact which would 
warrant an affirmative to the ques- 
tion in the case of dogs; and if of 
dogs, why not of birds, which, like 
brutes, are known to act in concert 
for a common object. A friend of 
mine was once ona visit to Mr. 
Walter, at Bearwood, when one day 
during dinner a greyhound came 
into the room, shortly afterwards 
followed by a small spaniel of the 
Blenheim or Marlborough breed. 
They were observed to be laying 
their heads together, nose to nose, 
when Mrs. Walter remarked that 
something would come of it. Her 
words were verified, for on the 
following morning the confederates 
were discovered feasting on a 
newly caught hare, which doubtless 
the spaniel, by means of his faculty 
of scent, had found, and the grey- 
hound by her keen sight and speed 
had run down. Nor was it an un- 
precedented achievement of the two 
friends. The end of the poor 
spaniel was a melancholy one ; he, 
having followed a rabbit into a 
drain, was unable to retrace his 
steps, revocare gradum, hic labor hoc 
opus est, and perished miserably. 





MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 

A barrister friend, a Q.C., was 
once engaged in a trial for forgery, 
he representing a banking firm 
who were interested in the case. 
The prisoner was a money-lending 
Jew and a great rascal; the prose- 
cutor a young scamp who had 
borrowed money of him, and had 
doubtless been thoroughly vic- 
timised in the transaction. It was 
a charge of the forgery of a bill of 
exchange for the nominal amount 
of the loan. The young gentle- 
man swore that the signature was 
not his. The defence set up was, 
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that the prosecutor being under 
age, and therefore incompetent to 
enter into any engagement, had 
been induced to write his name 
across a blank bill stamp, which, 
when he had attained his majority, 
the Jew filled up, thus completing 
the bill of exchange. The plea 
was discredited by the jury, and a 
conviction followed. My friend 
remarked to me, “ You know how 
I hate a Jew; and this man was a 
consummate rascal into the bar- 
gain, who richly deserved for 
other offences the doom pronounced 
on him.” But, from certain cir- 
cumstances in the proceedings, my 
friend had a strong impression that 
the facts were as alleged in the 
defence. He accordingly got 
possession of the bill which formed 
the basis of the indictment, and 
procured the assistance of very 
powerful microscopes, when he 
discovered that the writing on the 
body of the bill passed over the 
signature of the prosecutor. This 
fact he was enabled to establish to 
the satisfaction of the judge who 
tried the case, and the man was 
eventually, by a strange anomaly 
of the law, pardoned for an offence 
which he never committed. 





SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 


There is not in my recollection, 
nor do I believe that there is a 
second in history, an instance of 
the death of any public man which 
has occasioned so genuine and 
profound a sensation throughout a 
nation as that of the late Bishop of 
Winchester. Other men have been 
taken from us—Spencer Perceval, 
for example, by the hand of an 
assassin; Sir Robert Peel, by an 
accident similar to that which killed 
the prelate—both men who played 
important parts in political life, 
and each leaving a blank which it 
was difficult to supply. Each, too, 
a man of vast mind, talents, and 
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accomplishments, and admired and 
loved by a large circle of friends, 
but neither combining such rare 
administrative capacity with such 
untiring’ energy, commanding 
eloquence, and general benevolence, 
which won his way to the hearts of 
all with whom he came in contact ; 
while his brilliant wit and fasci- 
nating manner made him the idol 
of society, to which, however, it is 
to his honour, he never sacrificed 
a single duty. 

For myself, I had the privilege 
of his friendship for eighteen 
years, and of late years of his con- 
fidence, and never, but by the loss 
of a parent or a child, have I been 
so shocked and saddened. 

His taking the chair at the 
festival of a society in the ad- 
ministration of whose affairs I 
have taken an active part for forty 
years, was the origin of our ac- 
quaintance. He immediately after- 
wards became a vice-president and 
a member of the managing com- 
mittee, and proved a most valuable 
accession to the society, which owes 
much to his eloquent and powerful 
advocacy during a period of some 
trial and active opposition from a 
party of whom I wish to say no 
more than that they were unfor- 
tunate in their “ facts,” as they 
were in the result of the contest. 
On the eve of one of these annual 
combats I had asked the bishop to 
come down. His words were, 
“* Give me mny brief ;” and he came, 
answering a somewhat violent 
philippic from a very distinguished 
and popular writer, to whose 
genius the bishop paid a fitting 
compliment, and then demolished 
him. On another similar occasion, 
when I had asked for his presence, 
the bishop said to me, “ Tell me 
what I am to say, and I'll say it— 
I’m not afraid of anything.” Once, 
on a committee, I remember a 
nobleman remarked of a question 
before us that “we must look at 
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it on both sides.” “ We must look 
all round it,” said the bishop. 
Perhaps of all men he was the 
most successful in turning the 
flank of an adversary and con- 
verting him to his own views. I 
remember once happening to differ 
in opinion from some of my 
colleagues on an important point. 
I felt a little overpowered by the 
weight and number of my oppo- 
nents, and was evidently, though 
confident in my cause, getting the 
worst of it, when the bishop, who, 
never wasting a moment, was 
writing some notes, looked up from 
his paper, seemed to take in the 
whole subject at a glance, and car- 
ried me off the field triumphantly. 
On another, a public and far more 
momentous occasion—the grand 
gathering at Bradford, when the 
town had been placarded against 
him before his arrival—the bishop 
faced the hooting multitude with 
an air as calm and undaunted as if 
he had been in a drawing-room. 
A Lancashire magistrate, who was 
present, wrote to me: “I 
shall never forget the bishop’s 
triumph at Bradford, when he 
confronted a large tumultuous 
assembly who had come to shout 
him down, and whom he not only 
subdued to silence, but converted 
to cordial acquiescence and 
clamorous applause. Like the old 
orator, he made the mind of the 
multitude, which is the greatest 
achievement of an orator.” 

The bishop’s popularity among 


children was quite wonderful; 
in fact, it was only one of the results 
of his genial and _ persuasive 
manner. I never presented a 


child to him but he had a really 
sweet greeting in words which will 
dwell in its memory for ever. 


‘Shortly after the terrible event— 
terrible to us only—I had a letter 
of sympathy in what she knew 
would be my sorrow, from a young 
lady in the North, whom in her 
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girlhood I had presented to the 
bishop. She tells me that she 
shall ever look back on the inter- 
view and treasure the precious 
words he addressed to her. Once, 
on presenting to him my grandson, 
a youth at school, he shook him 
heartily by the hand and said, 
“My boy, take care that you sus- 
tain the reputation and character 
of your grandfather. You will find 
it no easy duty.” 

It was little more than a month 
before his death that I met the 
bishop at the table of a friend, the 
party, including the host, consisting 
of only seven persons. I never saw 
the bishop-so brilliant and genial. 
Among the guests was a clergyman 
of the old school, who, doubtless 
enjoying “ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” was equally alive 
to the merits of the turtle and the 
port, which last was exceptionally 
fine. “I see,” said my clerical 
neighbour, addressing myself, “ you 
stick to port.” “ Yes,” Isaid, “and 
so am safe from being half seas 
over ;” on which the bishop 
remarked, “That’s new to me.” 
* My lord,” I said, “I believe it is my 
own; but my confidence in my own 
originality has been greatly shaken 
since I wrote an epigram which 
enshrined a perfect gem of a 
thought, and looking into Sir John 
Suckling the next day, I found 
almost the identical idea.” 

A few days afterwards I met 
the bishop on the occasion of the 
distribution of some prizes, and 
shook hands with him as he 
mounted his horse on his depar- 
ture, and could but admire his 
perfect seat in the saddle. He 
broke into a gallop and was soon 
out of sight. This was on a 
Friday. On the following Wed- 
nesday I met him in committee, 
little thinking that it was the last 
time I should grasp that dear 
hearty hand. 

During the eighteen years of 
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my connection with him I had con- 
tinual proof of the sincerity and 
truth of his friendship. He was 
always ready to do all, and more 
than, I asked of him; and after 
his accession to the see of Win- 
chester he often consulted me on 
matters connected with that part 
of his diocese in which I reside, a 
sequestered parish, and in the 
most confidential verbal or written 
communications he always took my 
discretion for granted and never 
enjoined secrecy. Of the readiness 
with which he met any request I 
made to him, an estimate may 
be formed from a letter from 
Romsey, soon after he became 
Bishop of Winchester. He writes : 

“Tam quite vexed that, owing to 
my letters being delayed in reach- 
ing me through my moving about 
the diocese, there should have been 
the delay of a single post in my 
reply to your letter. By all means 
add my name to the testimonials. 
It is a great pleasure to me to be 
able in any way to manifest my 
unfeigned respect and esteem for 
you.” 

Again, in acknowledging some 
little literary trifle of my own, he 
writes : 

“T thank you most heartily for 
your pleasant present—very plea- 
sant in itself, very pleasant as a 
testimory of your kind regard.” 

On another occasion of domestic 
sorrow in my own family, he 
Says: 

* Though I hope to meet you 
on Wednesday, yet I must write 
one line to say how I grieve with 
you in your anxiety, and, secondly, 
how very heartily I thank you for 
your words of kindness to me. 
Such words are very precious in 
this cold, hard world.” 

In « « of his pastoral visits to 
the Channel Islands, the bishop 
made the acquaintance of one of my 
oldest friends, General (since Sir) 
A. Collingwood Dickson, K.C.B., 
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of Inkermann fame, then on a 
professional tour as Inspector- 
General of Artillery. Each dis- 
tinguished in the highest degree 
for the qualities of courage, energy, 
and intelligence, they met as 
kindred spirits, and were mutually 
gratified. Referring to the meet- 
ing, the bishop writes, in Feb. 
1871: 

“ T was much struck with General 
Dickson, and thank you for telling 
me those interesting particulars 
concerning him.” 

I have been with the bishop on 
occasions when he has held two 
confirmations in one day, and 
preached in theevening. He never 
exhibited symptoms of fatigue, 
his energy seemed inexhaustible. 
I could perceive, however, by 
his taking every opportunity of 
leaning on a table or chair, that 
his physical powers were severely 
taxed. In more than one instance 
I have asked him if he felt well. 
“Yes,” he would reply, “quite 
well, but very tired.” 

The bishop was utterly devoid of 
bigotry. Ihave found many warm 
admirers of his not only in the rank 
and file of dissent, but among its 
ministers. A remarkable illus- 
tration of the largeness and 
liberality of his mind once came 
under my immediate notice. A 
question had arisen as to a grant 
from a benevolent institution to an 
aged dissenting minister, and one 
of a sect which was least likely to 
find favour in the eyes of the 
bishop. One of the conditions of 
the grant was personal integrity 
on the part of the applicant for 
the bounty. It happened that a 
member of the committee with 
whom the decision rested was in 
possession of a fact bearimg on 
that particular point. Sitting next 
to the bishop, he asked his opinion 
as to whether he was bound to 
reveal it to the committee, and his 
lordship, who was a young member, 


took me aside, and propounded 
the other’s doubt. I said that I 
thought the member was bound to 
give his colleagues the benefit of 
any information bearing on the 
case, and it was accordingly re- 
vealed that the applicant, whose 
honour had during a long life been 
unimpeached, at the age of nearly 
eighty, under the strong tempta- 
tion of want, had been guilty of 
some pecuniary irregularity, and it 
then became a question if the grant 
should be made. The bishop said : 
‘“‘Here is a man who has walked 
straight for more than the usual 
life of man. Will you refuse him 
help because he has made one 
stumble at the close of his long 
pilgrimage?” The bishop’s appeal 
prevailed, and the poor man was 
relieved. 

The bishop had a wonderful eye. 
Nothing escaped it. I attended 
many of the special evening ser- 
vices when he preached in West- 
minster Abbey, to which he gave 
me an order of admission through 
the cloisters, thereby saving me 
and my friends from the preface of 
the immense crowds that on these 
occasions thronged the ordinary 
entrance. After one of these 
attendances, the bishop in his next 
letter says: “I was very glad to 
see you in a good place in the 
Abbey.” 

I believe it is not disputed that 
he was the most eloquent preacher 
of his day. His voice was perfect 
music, while he had the marvellous 
power of making his emphatic 
whisper audible throughout that 
vast building. 

To hear him quote poetry was a 
treat, which I never enjoyed but 
once, and his words are still ring- 
ing in my ears. His object was to 
set forth the merit of the author. 
There was nothing specially re- 
markable in the verses, but he 
threw a power and a pathos into 
them which went to the breast of 
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everyone of the small party of 
listeners. And he gained his 
point. A friend of mine, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy—dis- 
tinguished, also, not less for his 
graceful manners than the elegance 
of his mind—was once so fortunate 
as to hear the bishop read Tenny- 
son’s “ May Morning.” He says 
that by degrees every head 
drooped, and he saw tears fast 
falling from many eyes. 

It was with reluctance that the 
bishop ever declined to answer an 
appeal to his bounty. Here is a 
letter from him, dated Feb. 27, 
1873: 

“T am very sorry to trouble you, 
but have you any means of finding 
out whether such an application is 
one that ought to be made to me, 
and for which there is any parti- 
cular reason I should respond to, 
with the vast claims already made 
upon me in various parts of my 
diocese ?” 

On very rare occasions his notes 
to me were written by one of his 
secretaries. One ended _ with 
“yours sincerely,” to which the 
bishop, before signing it, added, 
“and affectionately.” This is 
quite characteristic of his thought- 
ful kindness. 


DRINKING FAIR. 


At a dinner of an Irish Volun- 
teer regiment a member, appealing 
to the president, said: “Colonel, 
I wish ye’d spake to Sargeant 
Skurray, he won’t drink fair.” “Oh! 
Sergeant Skurray,” exclaimed the 
colonel, “fill your glass, man, and 
pass the bottle.” “Oh!” was the 
reply, “it is not that I mane at all 
atall! He’s taking two for one!” 


EMPHATIC. 


A friend once related to me an 
interview he had on a matter of 
business at Cork, at which a certain 
Mr. M‘Carthy was quoted as autho- 
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rity for an important fact on which 
the question turned. ‘“ M‘Carthy, 
is it?’ exclaimed one of the oppo- 
site party. “If M‘Carthy were to 
take his oath on a bag of Bibles, 
before a bench of bishops, I 
wouldn’t belave a word he said.” 
The emphasis is enhanced by 


* alliteration’s artful aid,” which is 
here very apt indeed. 


RECTIFICATION. 


An attaché of the French Embassy 
had the charge of the bag contain- 
ing the money for petty disburse- 
ments, and not being very particu- 
lar in entering a payment, it natu- 
rally occurred that there was a 
deficiency at the end of the month, 
when he balanced the account by 
an entry under the head of “ Recti- 
fication” for the sum wanting. I 
should mention that he was a son 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Paris, and so the accounts were 
passed, 


A FALL IN PRICES. 


A friend of mine told me that he 
was dining at the British Embassy 
in a foreign city when the minister’s 
lady inquired of a gentleman from 
Manchester if she had been rightly 
informed that things were so much 
cheaper in England than they had 
been. “ Yes, your ladyship,” was 
the reply ; “ for instance, my father 
died last year, and I buried him for 
fifty pounds, and now I could have 
done it for twenty.” 


THE AMBASSADORS FROM 
NEPAUL. 


In the summer of 1850 the arrival 
of this embassy occasioned a great 
sensation in the metropolis. There 
is a story, which I believe to be 
true, that the ambassador’s atten- 
tion was drawn to a Hindoo who 
for some time past had swept the 
crossing from St. Paul’s Church- 
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yard to Cheapside. The Ambas- 
sador stopped his carriage, into 
which, after a brief colloquy, 
the sweeper, abandoning his staff 
of office, videlicet his broom, 
ascended, and, it was understood, 
was taken into the service of the 
embassy as interpreter. Corrobora- 
tive of this story is the fact that 
the Hindoo has never appeared at 
the crossing since. 

His Excellency, and his brothers 
who accompanied him, are Rajpoots, 
and their religion, of course, 
Hindoo, whose gods are three 
Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer. 
The belief in all is universal 
among them, but Siva has the 
greatest number of worshippers, 
whose supplications, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, are of a depreca- 
tory character. I have the following 
notes of a visit made by the 
embassy to the Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, where they were received on 
the Parade, in front of the Artillery 
Barracks, by the general command- 
ing the garrison, Sir Thomas Down- 
man, Brigade-major Bingham, and 
other officers. A friend of mine, 
an officer of Horse Artillery, who 
has since attained to high rank, 
honours, and an important staff 
appointment, presented me to 
the commandant, and I became one 
of the party of visitors. Alighting 
from their carriage the embassy 
were mounted on horses provided 
for the occasion, and were first 
conducted to the Repository at 
the Rotunda. The eldest of the 
three is half brother to the other 
two, who are of a Tartar family, 
and partake of the physiognomy of 
the tribe, which distinguishes them 
in a very marked degree from their 
elder brother. He is a man about 
the middle height; and his com- 
plexion is much lighter than that 
of the other two. There is a highly 
intellectual expression in his fea- 
tures, which have a grave and 
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somewhat pensive cast. His hair, 
as is indeed that of his brothers, 
is straight and perfectly black, 
and, like them, he has dark and 
singularly piercing eyes. He is 
well formed, somewhat slender, 
and very dignified and graceful is 
his movements. His age is about 
three-and-thirty. His position in 
his own country is, I believe, that 
of Prime Minister, and we were 
told Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. He was dressed in an 
orange-brown silk jacket, with 
slightly spotted muslin trousers 
and a kind of under vest reaching 
to his knees of a similar material. 
On his head a cap resembling very 
much that of our racing jockeys, 
but having a projection behind as 
well as before, and made some- 
what flatter than the type to 
which I have referred. It was of 
crimson velvet, but was almost 
covered by an embroidery of small, 
but exquisitely beautiful pearls. 
His sword belt, worn across his 
shoulder, was almost one mass of 
small pearls, relieved by rubies and 
turquoises, and, I think, diamonds. 
His sword had an apparently gold 
hilt, with a crimson velvet sheath, 
the lower part of which was cased 
in gold. The jacket of one of his 
brothers was of lilac silk; that of 
the other of black satin, while on 
both these garments, as well as 
on that of the elder brother, the 
Chinese symbol of the dragon was 
elaborately embroidered in gold. 
The caps of the two younger were 
of similar material and workman- 
ship to that of the elder brother, 
but somewhat different in form, 
having four flaps or ears, which 
were turned up and fastened to 
the crown by a small jewel. The 
three officers in attendance were 
two colonels and an inferior officer 
of the Nepaul army. Their com- 
plexions were by many degrees 
darker than those of their superiors, 
and there was a marked difference 
29 
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in the cast of their features, their 
noses being aquiline, while that of 
the eldest prince was straight, and 
those of his brothers rather flat. 
The dress of one of these officers 
greatly resembled in colour that of 
an artillery officer in our service, 
and one of them had epaulettes 
exactly like those in our army. 
These three wore turbans, in the 
front of which were short plumes, 
and, in the instance of two of them, 
a large diamond ornament, and, in 
the other case, one of gold, with 
two or three jewels of large size. 
Two of them also wore large dia- 
mond rosettes, but which (and the 
remark applies to them all) ap- 
peared to me to have been in- 
differently cut, and were conse- 
quently not so brilliant as they 
might have been from the hands 
of a European lapidary. I was 
much struck by the appearance of 
spots, black and red, one over the 
other, above the nose, and imme- 
diately between the eyes of each, 
and varied in number. I inquired 
of an English officer, familiar with 
Oriental customs, the meaning of 
these marks, and was informed that 
they indicate caste, the science of 
which, he added, was the study of 
a lifetime. One of them, the sub- 
ordinate officer, spoke English 
remarkably well, and had a most 
pleasing and intelligent expression 
of countenance and wonderfully 
bright eyes. He had a moustache 
on the upper lip, as had also the 
eldest of the brothers. I should 
have said that his jacket was so 
covered with diamonds, between 
which a pin’s point could scarcely 
have been inserted, that the 
material of which it was made 
could hardly have been distin- 
guished. But they were what are 
called table diamonds, in contra- 
distinction to the more valuable 
brilliant and rose diamond, badly 
cut and of comparative little bril- 
liancy. He had a scarf of very 
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bright colours over his cap and 
tied under his chin, and another 
round his waist. In the Reposi- 
tory they were shown the hearse 
which bore the remains of the first 
Napoleon to their first resting- 
place at St. Helena, and also a 
travelling oven which formed part 
of the ex-emperor’s camp equipage. 
They next visited the officers’ 
model room, and thence passed to 
the grand object of interest—the 
Arsenal. They were particularly 
struck by the carriage department, 
which was explained to them by 
the veteran artillery officer Col. 
Colquhoun, the head of the 
department. In the true nil 
admirari spirit of an Oriental, 
they betrayed little sign of sur- 
prise; though the Ambassador 
made one exclamation, which my 
friend, who understood the lan- 
guage, interpreted, ‘“ Wonderful, 
wonderful ; they will never believe 
this at home!’ The elder brother 
showed the most perfect self-pos- 
session and nerve, of which he gave 
a remarkable instance. Some red- 
hot masses of iron were passed 
through two cylinders, to show the 
process of their manufacture into 
bars, when one of them, from some 
cause or other, exploded with a 
report like that of a cannon, scat- 
tering iron sparks like a shower. 
I was standing close to him at the 
time, but he betrayed not the 
slightest emotion either by start 
or change of countenance. The 
elder brother examined everything 
he saw with great attention and 
minuteness. 

Those who knew Woolwich 
twenty years ago may remember a 
very tall horse —eighteen hands 
high, at least. This animal was 
assigned to the chief, who, not 
being very tall, I feared would 
have some difficulty in mounting 
him ; but, no—he put his foot in 
the stirrup, and was on the horse’s 
back in an instant. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


On the sad and sudden death of 
this remarkable man, various 
stories of him found their way 
into the papers. I had heard that 
he uniformly repaid his official 
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salary into the Treasury, and that 
he had refused a peerage; but I 
did not know, what was equally 
true, that he had enjoined upon 
his family not to accept one if it 
should be offered after his death. 


29—2 
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To speak of the days of Edin- 
burgh’s glory is to speak of that 
renaissance epoch during which 
Scott was filling the world’s head 
with romance; Jeftre Ys Macaulay, 
and others were gaining in their 
Review a reputation little behind 
that of the Encyclopedists ; Broug- 
ham was leaping up the steps of 
power with prodigious bounds ; 
Christopher North and his cronies 
were mingling the poetry of 
laughter with the fierce gibings 
of party spirit over the steaming 
hippocrene; Mackintosh, Horner, 
Cockburn, Mackenzie, Leyden, 
Erskine, and many little inferior 
to these were making their names 
household words. Mothers’ milk 
was surely stronger then than it is 
now. But before these, were men 
whose lights burned more steadily 
if less brilliantly. Hume, Robert- 
son, Fergusson, these are no con- 
temptible historians; Adam Smith 
was the first to make the British 
people think, upon one question at 
least; Dr. Black had opened up 
in chemistry a path leading to 
glorious results; of metaphysicians 
there were, some say, too many— 
Hume, Fergusson, ‘Stewart, “for 
instance ; in natural philosophy 
there were such as Robison, and 
Clerk of Eldin, who taught the 
sailor the road to assured con- 
quest. Solid foundations these 
laid, in dogged, enduring earnest- 
ness, yet not without w assail when 
the day’s work was done. Intellect 
was then to be found at question- 
able boards. As I heard one of their 
number say the other day, Pro- 
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fessors do not now gather of an 
evening in the Cowgate. Scottish 
manners were indeed only emerg- 
ing from the darkness of Egypt. 
The worshipful Lady Pumphras- 
ton, receiving as a present a pound 
of that which even the Cowgate 
slattern decocts nightly, and with- 
out which a modern social evening 
would be as day without the sun 
—tea (the best green tea, too)— 
buttered it carefully and dressed 
it in a dish with salt beef, com- 
plaining afterwards to her guests 
that no amount of boiling would 
make these foreign greens tender. 
They knew more about claret and 
whiskey toddy then. What after- 
noons were those at the Carriers’ 
Inn, in the West Bow, where the 
members of the Poker Club dined 
at a shilling a head! To have 
peeped over the shoulder of honest 
Nelly as she carried in the punch- 
bowl! To have seen Chemistry in 
all the peacock glory of court 
dress, mincing in the new-fangled 
southern tongue; and his bosom 
friend, Geology, in snuffy coat, 
wrangling in honest Dorie and 
mighty-sounding oaths; the His- 
tory of Rome—wonderful wreck 
of fighting chaplain, ruddy and 
healthy withal, clothed from top 
to toe in fur, with silky white hair, 
thin lips, tricky, merry blue eyes— 
rioting over a glass of water and a 
turnip; the History of Charles V. 
digging his learned chin into the 
mince collops, intent on the business 
before him; the Wealth of Nations 
hectoring away, in his laughable, 
lamb-like manner, about tithes, or 
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the militia, or the French poets ; 
Moral Philosophy blandly beaming 
on all with serene gray eyes; the 
Assassin plunging his dagger into 
the roast hen; the dismal Essay 
on Human Nature, rosy and round 
of paunch, gurgling with very 
good humour! To have seen these 
and such, down to Carlyle even— 
“Jupiter Carlyle, forsooth, the 
meanest god among them !” 

Of that set Adam Smith was the 
Nestor, not in age exactly, but 
experience. The only other who 
approached him in breadth of 
mind was Dugald Stewart, con- 
siderably his junior. For the rest, 
his English training had given 
Smith the advantage over them in 
polite learning, while only one or 
two had seen the world as much 
as he. His friends were all dis- 
tinguishing themselves in walks of 
literature already hallowed: he 
was the virtual discoverer of a new 
path. 

Some would have it that even in 
Adam Smith’s birth Providence 
had an eye to the Wealth of 
Nations, for his father was a 
comptroller of customs. It surely 
cannot be said that ee 
proclivities run in the blood, 
are bred in the bone; and the f act 
that the comptroller died several 
months before the child’s birth 
proves that it was indebted to him 
for little more than its begetting. 
The child was born at Kirkcaldy, 
June 5, 1723. When three years 
of age he was carried off from his 
uncle’s house by a band of gipsies, 
a fact which has enabled not a few 
of his biographers to take breath 
in moralising the spectacle. Cer- 
tainly Smith would have made a 
sorry tinker, and at telling fortunes 
he would have been little better, 
for he was no judge of character. 
Escaping from the tents of the 
enemy, and so ending the only 
adventure of his life, the boy went 
to school with a worthy and suc- 
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cessful teacher named Miller, pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow College when 
fourteen, and three years later 
entered Balliol with the Snell 
Exhibition. 

The University of Oxford was 
not then at its best: it was rather 
at its worst. Seven long years, 
however, did Smith here devote to 
study, learning languages, trans- 
lating copiously from the French, 
and pursuing mathematical science ; 
which last he must have done alone, 
as there was none to teach him. 
He was apt to study only that 
which he liked, and embroiled him- 
self with the authorities by being 
found closeted with ‘“ Hume’s 
Essays.” College authorities would 
not now object to see every student 
with this book in his hand. On 
the whole, if he had trusted to 
teachers alone, Smith’s seven years 
would have been wellnigh wasted. 
“Tn the University of Oxford,” he 
writes, “the gre ater part of the 
public professors have for these 
many years given up altogether 
even the pretence of teac ching. es 

He returned homewards, never- 
theless, with good store of Greek ; 
nor can it be doubted that he had 
been deeply pondering the instruc- 
tion he had received from Hutche- 
son at Glasgow. His intentions 
of entering the Church had by this 
time given way, and, on leaving 
Oxford, he, in Kirkcaldy, joined his 
mother, his tender gratitude to 
whom forms the finest trait in his 
character. At Kirkealdy he lived 
two years, doing much, no doubt, 
but earning no money. This might 
have ended in Baghead, as Mr. 
Bagehot remarks, in “ writing for 
the booksellers ;” et luckily Scot- 
land loved philosophy well enough 
to induce some of her sons to 
pursue it exclusively. Smith evi- 
dently waited for a professional 
chair: meanwhile he removed to 
Edinburgh, where, in 1748, he 
began a course of lectures on 
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rhetoric under the patronage of 
Lord Kames—one who very well 
represented the most cultivated 
section of Edinburgh society. 
Three years of this work served 
to introduce him to most of the 
celebrities of his day, and with 
their good wishes he, in 1751, 
entered on the duties of professor 
of logic in Glasgow University. 
“In the professorship of logic to 
which Mr. Smith was appointed on 
his first introduction into this 
University,” says Professor Millar, 
an old pupil, “he soon saw the 
necessity of departing widely from 
the plan that had been followed 
by his predecessors, and of direct- 
ing the attention of his pupils to 
studies of a more interesting and 
useful nature than the logic and 
metaphysics of the schools.” There 
can be little doubt that the pos- 
session of a series of lectures 
already written on rhetoric and 
belles lettres was the main argu- 
ment against the logic and meta- 
physics of the schools, and perhaps 
we are also right in supposing that 
Smith saw his way to another 
chair, that of moral philosophy, 
which was given to him in the 
following year. Here had he 
attained the summit of his ambi- 
tion, the post formerly held so 
worthily by his revered master, 
Hutcheson; and the thirteen years 
spent in this position he ever after- 
wards referred to as the happiest 
in his life. His lectures seem 
to have drawn all eyes towards 
the University; and certainly the 
young man who, more than a 
hundred years ago, ventured to 
give in a single course of lectures 
a historical account “of the general 
principles of law and government, 
and of the different revolutions 
which they have undergone in 
the different ages and periods of 
society,” not only departed from 
the usage of a moral philosophy 
chair, but showed himself a bold 
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student of history. Indeed this 
design made apparent what was 
conspicuous in all his thinking, 
an inability to perceive the true 
scope of moral philosophy. It is 
easy for us, using the light 
Germany has given us, to say 
this; yet, even when we consider 
the state of the science in his own 
time, and the teachings of Hutche- 
son, his predecessor, it may be said 
that, as regards perception of the 
origin of morals, Smith was behind 
his age. His own goodness of 
heart seems to have done him some 
injury in his philosophical specu- 
lations, making him care less to 
examine into the idea of conscience 
than to discover whether we do not 
continue to do our duty in the 
world without so strange and im- 
perious a mentor. He is always 
content to limit himself to the 
consideration of man’s relation to 
man—a relation he endeavours to 
define without referring to man’s 
dependence on something higher 
than himself. Accordingly we find 
the argument of his celebrated 
theory of moral sentiments to be a 
veritable instance of petitio prin- 
cipit. 

If we are to accept this theory, 
we do not approve or disapprove 
actions because we know the in- 
tentions of the agent and the con- 
sequences of such actions. This 
we may be fully aware of without 
necessarily pronouncing judgment. 
Before we reach moral sentiment, 
a further process is gone through : 
we picture to ourselves the feelings 
of the agent along with those of 
the persons whom his actions 
affect. If we feel in sympathy 
with the supposed motives which 
actuated the agent, and with the 
responsive state of mind — say 
gratitude — which he calls up in 
those whom he affects, then, and 
not till then, do we accord ap- 
proval. 

In regard to our own conduct 
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we reverse this process. By a still 
more complicated act of imagina- 
tion we contemplate others sympa- 
thising with us, or dissenting from 
us; and according as we, in turn, 
indorse their sympathy or their 
dissent do we judge ourselves. 
Thus Adam Smith denies to man 
the power of being sole arbitrator 
upon his own conduct; and it may 
surely be asked why he should 
consider his fellows better judges 
of his own acts than himself, when 
they cannot pronounce upon their 
own. Ez nihilo nihil fit. It is 
hard to suppose that, if we are not 
so constituted as to be able to pro- 
nounce upon ourselves, we are able 
to pronounce upon others by virtue 
of some inherent power. Where 
does this sympathy originate? The 
theory, if true, may be applied 
without absurdity to the conduct 
of Adam and Eve. When Eve 
took the baleful apple in her hand, 
and was about to eat, we are to 
suppose that, in order to ascertain 
if what she did was right, she tried 
to imagine what Adam would say 
to it. She asked herself whether 
his sympathies would be with her, 
were he aware of what she did. 
But before Adam could give an 
opinion it would be necessary for 
him to consult the sympathies of 
Eve, which, by the very supposi- 
tion, did not yet exist. 

Furthermore, upon what grounds 
are we to accept the sympathies of 
our neighbours as infallible guides 
to our judgment? If sympathy 
be no intuition, it must be an act 
of reason. But if by exercising 
reason men often differ widely 
about the expediency of an act, 
why should they not also differ 
about its rightness ? 

This theory of the moral senti- 
ments, in its main argument, 
reversed the true relation of cause 
and effect. It derived moral law 
from sympathy, when it should 
have found the root of sympathy 
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in moral law. It made the indi- 
vidual judge himself by the 
measure of his fellows, when it is 
rather true that he judges others 
only by his own acts and thoughts. 
In morals, homo mensura holds 
good universally. 

If it failed as a complete scheme 
of morals, the “Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,” the first of his pub- 
lished writings except two unim- 
portant review articles, gained for 
its author the most unqualified 
praise as a work of learned inge- 
nuity. Certainly he was the first 
to philosophically examine the 
nature of sympathy, and its ex- 
tensive influence in all depart- 
ments of life. As a mere collec- 
tion of valuable historical facts 
and theories his book possesses 
extreme interest, and in its minor 
analyses, details, and illustrations 
it presents a philosophic beauty 
seldom rivalled. While Berkeley 
holds the palm for pure beauty of 
English and perspicuity of style, 
Smith might be placed next to 
him in the ranks of elegant 
English writers on philosophy, for 
the charm he contrives to throw 
around the most abstruse subject, 
and the modest grace with which 
he envelops true learning. 

Whatever the author’s hopes re- 
garding his book, they must have 
been more than realised. The 
cultivated world made him its 
deepest bow, and witty, worldly 
Charles Townsend perceived he 
might now do a very pretty thing. 
In the character of patron of 
learning, he offered Smith an 
opportunity of adding to his infor- 
mation by accompanying the young 
Duke of Buccleuch to the conti- 
nent: in the character of that 
duke’s stepfather and guardian he 
devised this plan for getting rid of 
that nobleman’s acting tutor, a 
certain troublesome Dr. Hallam,- 
who looked for a few years’ travel 
in the company of his Grace, with 
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the pleasant prospect of an agree- 
able sojourn in foreign lands and a 
perpetual annuity of £300. Adam 
Smith resigned his chair and ac- 
cepted the charge of the young 
duke. 

We have seen that Smith’s bent 
was towards the study of Social 
Economy rather than of Moral 
Philosophy proper. We have seen 
also how varied and far-reaching 
were his stores of information on 
such subjects. Having cast out of 
his ordinary class-lectures such 
matter as was treated of in his 
published book, he had latterly 
been devoting still more of his 
students’ attention to the practical 
questions of government. Alto- 
gether the drift of his thoughts 
was very apparent, and it is a very 
likely supposition that the honour 
and emoluments of his new position 
influenced him much less than the 
simple desire to gain in a wider 
world than he was accustomed to 
the materials necessary for the 
work which long after took the 
name of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

After a brief stay in Paris, Smith 
and his pupil settled in Toulouse, 
no doubt with the intention of 
there acquiring the language in 
quiet. “The Life which I led at 
Glasgow,’ he wrote at first to 
David Hume, “was a pleasurable 
dissipated life in comparison of 
that which I led here. I have 
begun to write a book in order to 
pass away the time. You may 
believe I have very little to do.” 
We know what the book was. It 
must be presumed that ere long 
the Scotch visitors changed their 
opinion of Toulouse, a beautiful 
city, which possessed a university 
with excellent library, and society 
of considerable culture, much of it 
military. Upon leaving Toulouse 
in 1765, after a stay of eighteen 
months, the travellers made a tour 
through the south of France to 
Geneva, where I always picture to 
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myself Adam Smith shivering in 


the atmosphere of Calvinism, 
which was still the living power. 
Nowadays the Genevese pay 
more respect to Calvin’s memory 
than to his precepts. 

When Smith returned to Paris 
one man whom he must have 
desired to meet was no longer 
there — Voltaire. That bitter 
genius had been finding Paris 
politics rather unpleasant sauce to 
his wit, and had taken refuge 
with Frederick the Great. But 
Frederick, growing somewhat sick 
of his petulance, was overheard one 
day to say, “We squeeze an 
orange, and when we have sucked 
the juice, we throw away the 
peel,” upon which Voltaire resolved 
on taking all possible care of the 
peel. Heand Madame Denis were 
therefore lying quiet at Ferney 
when Smith was at Geneva; but 
no mention has ever been made of 
his paying a visit to this remark- 
able man. His admiration of him 
is made sufficiently clear in one of 
Samuel Rogers’s anecdotes, which 
has never been quoted by any 
biographer of Smith, but which is 
very characteristic. “When a 
young man,” writes Rogers, “I 
went to Edinburgh, carrying letters 
of introduction to Adam Smith, 
Robertson, and others. When I 
first saw Smith he was at breakfast, 
eating strawberries, and he des- 
canted on the superior flavour of 
those grown in Scotland. He was 
(what Robertson was not) a man 
who had seen a great deal of the 
world. Once, in course of conver- 
sation, I happened to remark of 
some writer that he was rather 
superficial—a Voltaire. ‘Sir,’ cried 
Smith, ‘there has been but one 
Voltaire !’ ” 

But if the greatest luminary was 
not shining in wonted splendour, 
there were such in Paris as 
D’Alembert, Necker, Marmontel, 
Helvetius, Morellet, Turgot, Ques- 
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nay, ready to give the Scotch 
philosopher a courteous welcome. 
Smith must very soon have dis- 
covered how much these were in 
sympathy with his own opinions. 
Marmontel, indeed, was not much 
of an economist, and confesses 
himself unable to understand 
the many private lessons on 
agricultural axioms Quesnay had 
given him in the pleasant entresol 
of Pompadour’s apartment. Pom- 
padour had died the year before 
Smith’s arrival, so Quesnay could 
not receive him in her establish- 
ment; and could he have done so, 
one is glad to believe Smith would 
not have crossed its door. That 
was the time in which “ancient 
abuses and new theories” were 
throttling each other before the 
eyes of France. Liberty raved in 
her sleep, and was soon to awake 
to terrible deeds. 

While the moral abuses of 
society were then iniquitous beyond 
belief, the errors current regarding 
economics were, in their way, quite 
as great. 

France, fitted by nature for 
agriculture, a great producer of 
corn and wine, had struggled for 
several generations against the 
policy of her State administrators, 
who, perceiving the influence 
countries comparatively so small 
as England and Holland acquired 
by maritime power and by manu- 
factures, determined on forcing 
their country to undertake such 
manufactures and trade, as the 
only method of procuring wealth. 
They virtually prohibited importa- 
tion of manufactured articles, and 
devoted part of the State funds 
to the endowment of home in- 
dustries. They also attempted to 
found extensive colonies, which 
should act merely as restricted 
markets for French trade. 

This narrow policy was ruining 
the country ; nor were there wanting 
those who loudly proclaimed this. 
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The Economists, in particular, 
advocated free trade with astonish- 
ing vigour, considering the enmity 
they thus incurred from those in 
power. Occasionally one of their 
number took actual part in 
government; and in the notable 
case of Turgot a firm attempt was 
made to apply their principles 
broadly to the reform of the 
State. 

Accordingly Smith found himself 
among men who were continually 
exclaiming against the whole struc- 
ture of French laws as corrupt, and 
asserting that dearness in trade 
caused plenty, that competition 
alone fixed prices with equity, pro- 
claiming with Quesnay, as the first 
maxim of commerce, ‘ Acheter ¢’est 
vendre; vendre c’est acheter.” As 
far as this, he must have rejoiced 
in completely agreeing with them. 
But when, as the natural reaction 
from existing extremes led them to 
do, they maintained that agricul- 
ture alone produces wealth, he was 
able to pass beyond them to a truer 
comprehension of value. His views, 
however, must have received great 
quickening from his contact “with 
those distinguished men. While 
he was thus gaining his own ends 
as a thinker, he also mixed with 
the fashionable society of the time. 
He spoke French, if badly, at least 
much better than David Hume; 
and it is certain that in the salons 
he frequented, if the author of the 
*‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments ” 
did not pass for such a man of 
talent as Gibbon or Hume, he at 
least earned a reputation for mo- 
desty and common sense greater 
than theirs. 

After enjoying to the full the 
intellectual gaiety of Paris, which 
he could now have described as “a 
pleasurable dissipated life in com- 
parison with that which I led in 
Glasgow,” Smith returned with his 
charge, and once more joined his 
mother in his native town, which 
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he did not leave for ten years. 
These ten years Hume reproached 
his friend with wasting in great 
part; but Hume was wrong. Smith 
was ruminating his experience and 
reading, and to good purpose. 
When on a certain Sunday morning 
the meditative peripatetic startled 
the good church-going folk of Dun- 
fermline by his maundering looks 
and his comparative nakedness —for 
he had walked the twelve miles ina fit 
of abstraction, with only a dressing 
gown about him—no doubt a book of 
the “ Wealth of Nations” was being 
licked into _— He was not one 
of those who by a flash of genius 
cast sudden illumination on the 
world, but of those rather who 
attain truth by dint of honest, per- 
severing experiment. ‘You will 
read in a few hours,” said Montes- 
quieu, in sending to his friend his 
celebrated “ Esprit des Lois,” “a 
work which has cost me so much 
labour that it has whitened my 
hair.” 

The two years following that of 
the publication of his work, and of 
David Hume’s death, were spent 
by Smith in London, where he be- 
came for a time the lion of society. 
He was then appointed a Commis- 
sioner of Customs, upon which ie 
returned to Edinburgh. In 1762 
Glasgow University had conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of 
laws, and in 1788 he was chosen its 
Lord Rector. 

The appointment of Smith as 
Customs Commissioner has always 
been looked upon as reflecting 
disgrace on Government. Certainly 
to reward the benefactor of his 
nation with some five hundred 
pounds a year, for which he had 
to perform much galling routine 
work for which he was unfit, was 
not doing all that might have been 
done. It was just about that time 
Pitt said, in reply to a statement 
of Robert Burns’s claims to notice, 
“Literature will take care of 
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itself ;” and so, as Carlyle puts it, 
“this new Norse Thor had to put 
up with what was going, to gauge 
ale, and be thankful,” until, “as 
was rather fit of him, the Thun- 
dergod departed early, still in the 
noon of life, somewhat weary of 
gauging ale.” 

To Smith it never occurred that 
he was being shabbily treated. On 
the contrary, he was at pains to 
show his gratitude to the Duke of 
Buccleuch for the post, and wished 
him to withhold the pension for- 
merly granted—a thing the Duke 
would by no means consent to do. 
Smith’s mother and cousin—the 
two around whom his affections all 
clung—died soon after his appoint- 
ment; and it shortly became ap- 
parent to his friends that sorrow 


and the fret of business were 
bowing him quickly. No more 
ridiculous Commissioner of Cus- 


toms could well have been found. 
Vigilance, the acuteness of sus- 
picion, were foreign to his nature. 
In an old review article I find a 
story which exhibits our degraded 
philosopher to our sympathy : 
“The Board of Commissioners had 
in their service, as porter, a stately 
person, who, dressed in a huge 
scarlet gown or cloak, covered with 
frogs of worsted lace, and holding 
in his hand a staff about seven feet 
high, as an emblem of his office, 
used to mount guard before the 
Custom House when a board was 
to be held. It was the etiquette 
that, as each commissioner entered, 
the porter should go through a 


sort of salute with his staff of 
office, resembling that which 


officers used formerly to perform 
with their spontoon, and then 
marshal the dignitary to the hall 
of meeting. This ceremony had 
been performed before the great 
economist perhaps five hundred 
times. Nevertheless, one day, as 
he was about to enter the Custom 
House, the motions of this janitor 
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seem to have attracted his eye 
without their character or purpose 
reaching his apprehension; and, 
on a sudden, he began to imitate 
his gestures, as a recruit does those 
of his drill-sergeant. The porter, 
having drawn up in front of the 
door, presented his staff, as a 
soldier does his musket ; the com- 
missioner, raising his cane, and 
holding it with both hands by the 
middle, returned the salute with 
the utmost gravity. The inferior 
officer, much amazed, recovered his 
weapon, wheeled to the right, 
stepping a pace back to give the 


‘ commissioner room to pass, lower- 


ing his staff at the same time in 
token of obeisance. Dr. Smith, 
instead of passing on, drew up on 
the opposite side, and lowered his 
cane at the same angle. The 
functionary, much out of conse- 
quence, next moved up stairs with 
his staff advanced, while the author 
of the “ Wealth of Nations” fol- 
lowed with his bamboo in pre- 
cisely the same posture, and his 
whole soul apparently wrapped up 
in the purpose of placing his foot 
exactly on the same spot of each 
step which had been occupied by 
the officer who preceded him. At 
the door of the hall the porter 
again drew off, saluted with his 
staff, and bowed reverentially. 
The philosopher again imitated his 
motions, and returned his bow 
with the most profound gravity. 
When the doctor entered the 
apartment, the spell under which he 
seemed to act was entirely broken, 
and our informant, who, very much 
amused, had followed him the whole 
way, had some difficulty to con- 
vince him that he had been doing 
anything extraordinary.” 

A somewhat poorly-told story, 
but very characteristic. There are 
many such anecdotes current re- 
garding Smith, who was, as Stewart 
rather absurdly puts it, “very 
absent in company.” 
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Ona Sunday evening in July, 
1790, some of his friends assem- 
bled at his accustomed supper 
party, too many of them conscious 
that this was the last of such 
meetings, for their host was 
evidently dying. As the hours 
wore on he became exhausted, and 
at last rising to go he said, “I 
believe we must adjourn this 
meeting to another place.’ He 
died a few days afterwards. 

Smith was a man of great com- 
mon sense and vigour of mind, but 
no genius ; of cultivated taste, but 
none of the highest imagination, 
and therefore, although by nature 
provided with a strong moral 
sensibility, not possessed of spiritual 
or religious earnestness. Hume 
and he were perhaps the worst 
critics of their day, yet not the 
least critical. He once declared 
that the author of Clym of the 
Cleugh could not be a gentleman; 
upon which Wordsworth called him 
aweed. His taste in poetry was 
altogether Parisian. 

Otherwise, the man earns an 
esteem and reverence in every way, 
for his honesty and generosity and 
simplicity of soul. The sturdy 
benevolence and justice of his 
character are nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the following story, 
taken from Fraser Tytler’s Life of 
Lord Kames: “ After concluding 
his last lecture”—at Glasgow, 
prior to his departure for the con- 
tinent—“ and publicly announcing 
from the chair that he was now 
taking final leave of his auditors, 
acquainting them at the same time 
with the arrangements he had made 
to the best of his power for their 
benefit, he drew from his pocket 
the several fees of his students 
wrapped up in separate paper 
parcels, and calling up each man 
by his name, he delivered to the 
first who was called the money into 
his hand. The young man peremp- 
torily refused to accept it, declaring 
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that the instruction and pleasure 
he had already received was much 
more than he either had repaid, or 
ever could compensate; and a 
general cry was heard from every- 
one in the room to the same effect. 
But Mr. Smith was not to be bent 
from his purpose. After warmly 
expressing his feelings of gratitude 
and the strong sense he had of the 
regard shown him by his young 
friends, he told them this was a 
matter betwixt him and his own 
mind, and that he could not rest 
satisfied unless he performed what 
he deemed right and proper. ‘ You 
must not refuse me this satisfac- 
tion. Nay, by Heavens, gentle- 
men, you shall not!’ and seizing 
by the coat the young man who 
stood next him, he ‘thrust the money 
into his pocket, and then pushed 
him from him. The rest saw it 
was in vain to contest the matter, 
and were obliged to let him take 
his own way.” ‘“ Itis not always,” 
adds Mr. Tytler with truth, “ that 
the speculative doctrines of the 
philosopher thus influence his con- 
duct and practice.” There shines 
Smith at once in modesty and 
greatness. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 


“The Wealth of Nations” was 
not an inspiration, but an achieve- 
ment of reason; it did not drop 
from the skies a heavenly ancile, 
but was forged by human hands, 
the materials and designs in some 
measure being furnished to the 
artificer by others, principally the 
French. 

During the first few years of the 
present century appeared a collec- 
tion of the greatest importance, put 
forth by the Italian Government, 
and edited by Custodi—the entire 
works of the Italian _ political 
economists, in fifty-one octavo 
volumes. Truly an extensive mine 
of information, doubtless blocked 
in parts with mere rubbish, more 
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than it would be profitable for one 
man nowadays to explore, and yet 
grander, as the work of a Govern- 
ment, than any specimens of the 
mineral, however well selected, 
would have been, let Gioja say 
what he will. Of this band of 
reformers, the first is Antonio 
Bandini, of Siena, who addressed 
a memoir to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, in 1737, upon proposed 
improvements of the Maremma 
district. This memoir  recom- 
mended free trade in corn, the 
granting of leases to tenants, the 
repeal of vexatious imposts, with a 
substitution in their stead of one 
equally distributed tax upon all 
property, even that of the nobility 
and the Church. It may surprise 
many to find those doctrines of 
justice and common sense preached 
so early, and preached by Italians. 
Italians were the first to suggest 
such reforms, because they were 
the worst governed people in 
Europe, and most urgently needed 
them. From the time of Boetius, 
in whose “ De Consolatione” we 
read of a “Coemptio,” by which 
the subjects of the provinces were 
obliged to bring their produce to 
the king’s store-houses, sell them 
there at a low price, and buy them 
out again at a greater ; from his 
time and before it, onwards through 
that of kings, tyrants, and re- 
publics, Italy | had ‘borne the most 
grievous commercial oppression. 
And since extreme always points to 
extreme, it is matter of little 
wonder that Italians of the better 
sort, believing that at last the 
governing powers were not so much 
determined on restriction as re- 
stricted themselves, cried up the 
salvation of liberty in the face of 
all monopolies. 

Bandini’s work was not published 
until 1775. Before that time 
Fernando Galiani, of Naples, had 
produced his treatise, “ Della 
Moneta,” a great advance on the 
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times, full of error as it is con- 
sidered now. Then came another 
free-trade discourse, “ Sopra i 
Bilanci delle Nazione,”’ by Carli, 
1771—a companion work to Pillo 
Verri’s “ Sulle Leggi Vincolanti.” 
These writings all breathed the 
same spirit of hostility to restric- 
tion in all its forms. 

While the Italians thus wrote 
and preached and prayed, the 
French were not idle. The Alps 
between the two nations fitly typify 
the mountains of flinty prejudice 
which had to be tunnelled through. 
Vincent Seigneur de Gournay, a 
learned merchant, holds a place in 
the first rank of French free- 
traders. In 1751 he became 
TIntendant de Commerce, a sort of 
President of the Board of Trade ; 
but his views were reckoned simply 
revolutionary, as indeed they were 
—in the best sense. In spite of 
the most powerful opposition, how- 
ever, his reforming policy prevailed 
somewhat. According to Turgot, 
he maintained that Government 
‘Should protect the general com- 
munity from the monopolising 
tendencies of classes, that it should 
protect a man in any investment of 
his capital not immoral, and that 
it should promote competition, 
trusting to the natural operations 
of men’s interests for the increase 
of national wealth and the general 
improvement of society. 

Some years after Gournay had 
thrown up the reins of trade, 
Quesnay began to theorise. Ques- 
nay, son of a common labourer, 
reached the age of sixteen without 
having acquired as much as the 
knowledge of reading. The “ Mai- 
son Rustique” of Liebaut having 
fallen into his hands, he managed 
to spell it out with the help of a 
gardener of his village, and thence- 
forward he was assiduous in the 
pursuit of information. How he 
afterwards rose in the medical pro- 
fession, till Louis X V. made him con- 
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sulting physician and “son penseur’ 
(would that he had been!) need 
not here be told. Not until he was 
a somewhat old and infirm man did 
Quesnay turn from medicine to 
economics, contributing the articles 
“Fermier” and “Grains” to the 
Encyclopédie. In the second of 
these contributions he made his 
distinction between the produit 
total and the produit net, between 
the productiveness of agriculture 
and the unproductiveness (as he 
supposed) of other employments. 
In this article also, itis only fair to 
state, he advocated unrestricted 
commerce. To the influence of 
Quesnay may be traced the dispo- 
sition of French writers on political 
economy to insist so much on recog- 
nition of the “ordre naturel et 
essentiel des societés politiques.” 
Their science, as one of them puts 
it, becomes “ L’étude et la démon- 
stration des loix de la nature réla- 
tives 4 la subsistence et la multi- 
plication du genre humain.” Their 
systems have never lacked the cha- 
racteristic of consistency with the 
highest humanity. They took man 
as he is—not a mere productive and 
consuming machine, but a being 
with wants, and senses of pleasure 
and pain. The mercantile system 
had worked its evil work ; its dregs 
still poisoned the minds of many 
statesmen. That Colbert—a man 
who, in the early years of his 
ministry, passed so many laws 
favourable to free trade—should in 
his later policy have adopted this 
system, is indeed matter of wonder. 
but he was not the father of it. 
“ Colbertisme”’ was a name given 
to the system by adult baptism ; 
Blanqui has shown it to be the 
creation of Charles V. and the 
Spaniards. “ Vendre toujours sans 
acheter jamais’”— it is impossible to 
estimate the harm this theory did 
to France. Long before its inevit- 
able result came, in foreign rivalry 
and victorious competition, it had 
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brought labourers under the most 
absolute bondage to the capitalist, 
and while a few reaped fortune, the 
majority reaped misery. The theory 
had but to be put in the form of 
general law to be exposed. If a 
nation sold without buying—or, 
rather, wished to sell without buy- 
ing—it would require to force its 
neighbour to buy without selling; 
and thus on one side would be pros- 
perity (as it was supposed), but at 
the expense of ruin on the other. 
But the blindness of self-interest 
prevented the detection of this 
great error, and led to the glorifi- 
cation of money as that which pro- 
vided for and commanded labour. 
La richesse, c’est Vargent. Truly the 
love of money was here the root of 
all evil. Nor let us think that we 
ourselves have completely escaped 
from the fetters of this theory; it 
is to be found at the root of every 
objection to free trade. 

The excesses and the mistakes of 
Law, his credit system and his 
stock-jobbing, acted on France like 
a storm, sweeping away many 
abuses, yet leaving disaster behind 
it. Law, having ‘lived to see the 
prospects of his system brighten 
and then become obscured, left the 
field of reform to Quesnay. 

The manufactories established by 
Colbert were empty; the country 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Where was help to be looked for ? 
Sully’s dictum revived itself in the 
minds of many: Labourage et 
paturage sont les mamelles de U état. 
This was the natural cry of reac- 
tion; landed property alone had 
withstood the storm; from it must 
be expected reparation of France’s 
losses. Here was a sudden transi- 
tion! But lately men had imagined 
that gold, and even paper, meant 
wealth, that full coffers commanded 
the world; now they saw that the 
simple multiplication of credit notes 
was too easy a way of acquiring 
wealth to be true; not gold, 
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therefore, or money in any shape, 
but the soil, produced wealth. 
This, they thought, was once 
more gaining terra firma. Ex ni- 
hilo nihil fit; dust we are, we and 
our wealth. Like Brutus, let us 
kiss our mother earth, and the 
throne of commerce will be ours. 

The system of Quesnay and his 
followers had the merit of being 
formulated with precision. It had 
therefore a second merit—that it 
was easily apprehended by the 
common mind. When economists 
of modern days talk of values and 
average profits and wages-funds, 
they are by many supposed to deal 
with refinements of theory that 
need not trouble practical men. 
But to say that the earth furnishes 
us with all we enjoy, and that only 
what we receive from it we can call 
our own, was to say what bears on 
the face of it an amount of truth 
appreciable by the simplest under- 
standing. No need of more theo- 
rising; we are nearest nature, and 
therefore nearest order, when cul- 
tivating the soil. For observe with 
what liberal hand nature gives us, 
not merely bare sustenance, but 
wealth. The man who bestows a 
very moderate amount of cultiva- 
tion upon the soil obtains more than 
suffices for aliment during his 
labour; he receives a superabun- 
dance or excess, that may be saved 
for future use. This surplus is the 
produit net. 

But where else is there to be 
found the same exuberance of 
reproduction ? Manufacturers, 
agents, shopkeepers—do they by 
any miracle increase the bread put 
into their hands by the farmer? 
Agriculture alone is the creator of 
goods ; all men employed in any- 
thing else are not adding to the 
capital of the world, but merely 
obtain what suffices for their sub- 
sistence during employment. Ac- 
cordingly, whether agents and the 
like be few or many, they do not 
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leave the world the richer for their 
work. 

Here was the first great error. 
The second was a necessary conse- 
quence.. Those who do not culti- 
vate the soil do not contribute to 
the national wealth; but taxes 
must have their source in the sur- 
plus income of the nation; there- 
fore taxes must be levied on the 
agricultural section of the com- 
munity alone—must be drawn 
from the produit net. Thus agri- 
culture fills the state purse. 
“ Pauvres paysans, pauvre royaume ; 
pauvre royaume, pauvre ro. The 
sovereign and the nation must 
never forget that the soil is the 
only source of riches, and that it is 
agriculture that increases them. 
For the augmentation of riches 
insures that of the population; 
while men and riches cause agri- 
culture to flourish, extend com- 
merce, revive industry, and once 
more increase and _ perpetuate 
wealth.” 

This one-sided view of society 
was only to be expected. Those 
disposed to smile at it have only to 
observe the tendency existing until 
quite lately among modern econo- 
mists to bestow exclusive study on 
production at the expense of con- 
sumption. Nor was the extrava- 
gance of the system without good 
fruit. It was partly the result, 
and assuredly the punishment, of 
corrupt corporatiéns, custom- 
houses, and guilds. A_ good 
market for the produce of the soil 
was as necessary as good soil itself, 
all barriers to the freedom of trade 
were to be struck at: laissez faire, 
laissez passer. Free trade must 
count the French economists, with 
a stray Italian or two, for its 
fathers. 

Quesnay and his friends sat in 
their studies and theorised ; Turgot 
put their doctrines into action. 
“T will dare to say ”—thus he 
addresses the King when appointed 
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minister—* I will dare to say that 
in ten years the nation will not be 
recognisable.” Such was his faith 
in the freedom of commerce and 
territorial taxation. How well he 
fought for his opinions, how these 
opinions were misunderstood, how 
he triumphed, and how he failed, 
is known very well. One thing is 
certain, that the doctrines of the 
Economistes in his hands received 
as fair a trial as the times would 
have allowed. 

In our own country also the way 
had been partially prepared for 
Adam Smith’s system. In the 
earlier part of the eighteenth 
century two men were winning the 
name of great philosophers— 
Butler and Hutcheson. These, 
more especially the latter, gave to 
ethics a practical application which 
had been, perhaps, too strange to 
systems immediately preceding ; 
and moral philosophy, during their 
time, and for a considerable space 
after, comprehended not only an 
investigation of duties and capaci- 
ties, moral law, and the relation of 
man to God; but the theory of 
government, of trade, education, 
and the like; in a word, ethics 
became equivalent to the “ politics” 
of Plato or Aristotle. Locke had 
long before thrown out some useful 
hints, suggestive rather than sound, 
upon political science, and leaves 
mention of some good books on 
the subject, as Hooker’s “ Eccle- 
siastical Polity,’ Algernon Syd- 
ney’s “ Discourses concerning Go- 
vernment,” Paxton’s “Civil Polity,” 
Puffendorff’s ‘‘ De Officio Hominis 
et Civis” and “De Jure Naturali 
et Gentium.” In his “Thoughts 
concerning Reading and Study” 
he recommends for perusal, with 
the honest confidence of an Eng- 
lishman, his own two “ Treatises of 
Government.” One can go far 
enough back, and yet find works 
in which lay germs of our modern 
systems. Some of these germs never 
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took root in the minds of reformers ; 
others did. It is likely that, in the 
writings of Henry More and Sir 
Thomas More, Smith found hints 
sufficient to set him thinking to 
purpose. Mun, too, in his “ In- 
crease of Foreign Trade’’ and 
other works, dispelled some popular 
errors regarding the precious 
metals considered as wealth. Petty 
discussed political economy in a 
way that drew upon him the atten- 
tion of many; and Sir Joshua 
Child, albeit a man groping out of 
the darkness, threw out some 
valuable hints on trade, on popula- 
tion, money, and monopolies. Sir 
Dudley North’s “ Discourse ” 
(1691) was aimed at the jealousies 
of nationality and was really a pre- 
lude to free trade. 

But Hutcheson’s was the in- 
fluence that most powerfully 
directed the current of Smith’s 
speculations. Property, labour, 
and such topics were soundly 
dealt with in the lectures delivered 
at Dublin, and afterwards at 
Glasgow. In these lectures, above 
all, were some remarks on Value, 
which could not have failed to 
stimulate their author’s successor 
in the moral philosophy chair to 
inquiry. Such sentences as the 
following have plainly an echo in 
the “ Wealth of Nations”: “ The 
natural ground of all value or 
price is some sort of use which 
goods afford in life; this is pre- 
requisite to all estimation.” 
* Prices of goods depend on these 
two jointly: the demand on 
account of some use or other 
which many desire, and the 
difficulty of acquiring or cultivating 
for human use. When goods are 
equal in these respects, men are 
willing to interchange them with 
each other ; nor can any artifice or 
policy make the value of goods 
depend on anything else. When 
there is no demand, there is 
no price, were the difficulty of 
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acquiring never so great; and 
were there no difficulty or labour 
requisite to acquire, the most 
universal demand will not cause a 
price. Where the demand for two 
sorts of goods is equal, the prices 
are as the difficulty ; where the 
difficulty is equal, the prices 
are as the demand.” So upon 
coinage, interest, and other sub- 
jects, there are many observations 
well worthy quotation here, were 
space available. It only remains 
to refer to Hume’s essays as the 
source of some enlightenment to 
our author. The essays of Hume 
on Commerce, Money, Interest, 
Balance of Trade, Taxes, and 
Public Credit are as shrewd as 
we should naturally expect. In 
that on Commerce, the Economistes 
were already struck at, perhaps 
unconsciously. Thus, among first 
of its sentences is, “‘ The bulk of 
every State may be divided into 
husbandmen and manufacturers ;” 
and in the sequel he makes them 
alike producers. Another sug- 
gestive sentence is this, “ Every 
thing in the world is purchased by 
labour, and our passions are only 
causes of labour.” Again he says: 
“ Foreign trade increases the stock 
of labour in the nation Pe 
its imports, it furnishes materials 
for new manufactures; and by its 
exports, it produces labour in 
particular commodities which could 
not be consumed at home. In 
short, a kingdom that has a large 
import and export must abound 
more with labour, and that upon 
delicacies and luxuries, than a 
kingdom which rests contented 
with its native commodities.”” Here 
is the finger pointing to free trade. 
Once more: “ We lost the French 
market for our woollen manu- 
factures, and transferred the com- 
merce of wine to Spain and 
Portugal, where we buy much 
worse liquor at a higher price” 
(thanks to the Methven Treaty). 
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“There are few Englishmen who 
would not think their country 
absolutely ruined were French 
wines sold in England so cheap, 
and in such abundance, as to 
supplant, in some measure, all ale 
and home - brewed liquors; but, 
would we lay aside prejudice, it 
would not be difficult to prove 
that nothing could be more in- 
nocent, perhaps advantageous. 
Each new acre of vineyard planted 
in France, in order to supply 
England with wine, would make it 
requisite for the French to take 
the product of an English acre, 
sown in wheat or barley, in order 
to subsist themselves ; and ’tis 
evident we have thereby got com- 
mand of the better commodity.” 
Such extracts show an exactitude 
of notions in regard to economical 
matters which would not by some 
be thought likely to exist prior to 
the birth of the “ Wealth of 
Nations.” 

The political economy of Adam 
Smith has been to other systems 
what the Scottish philosophy of 
common sense was to other philo- 
sophies. Very properly Buckle 
has remarked that the “ Wealth of 
Nations” should be taken as a 
part only of Smith’s system of 
philosophy. In the theory of “ Moral 
Sentiments,” man’s sympathy is 
examined; in the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” his selfishness. Political 
economy formed part of a course of 
lectures delivered in Glasgow by 
Smith, which comprised natural 
theology, ethics, and the philosophy 
of law. 

It should further be borne in 
mind that in Adam Smith’s time 
there were before the public two 
theories of society widely differing 
from each other—the one ideal, 
@ priori, natural, deductive ; the 
other (that of Montesquieu) in- 
ductive, investigating history, con- 
tenting itself with the real, as 
contrasted with the ideal. Adam 
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Smith’s method is such an odd 
mixture of both of these that 
Buckle is almost justified in saying 
that “‘'The Wealth of Nations’ is 
entirely deductive,” while we 
should also be justified in calling 
it inductive. In the principle of 
which the keynote is struck in the 
famous sentence about “ truck, 
barter, and exchange,” selfishness 
(not necessarily in a bad sense) is 
laid downas the basis of economies. 
On the other hand all that is 
valuable in the book is not this 
vein of @ priori reasoning, but the 
constant appeal to facts, the sug- 
gestive gleanings from history, 
the illustrations drawn from every- 
day trade and commerce. It is 
interesting to see how this combina- 
tion of methods reproduced itself 
in Malthus and Mill. Ricardo, 
indeed, adopted the deductive 
method entirely, discarding induc- 
tion either for premises or for veri- 
fication of the conclusion of his 
argument; but Malthus and Mill, 
while their tendency was first to 
theorise deductively, always took 
pains to compare results with 
actual fact. 

“ The great and leading object of 
his speculations,” says Stewart of 
his friend, “is to illustrate the pro- 
visions made by nature in the prin- 
ciples of the human mind, and in 
the circumstances of man’s external 
situation, for a gradual and pro- 
gressive augmentation in the means 
of national wealth, and to demon- 
strate that the most effectual means 
of advancing a people to greatness 
is to maintain that order of things 
which nature has pointed out.” 

This theory of nature was old 
enough ; it descended from Greek 
philosophy through Roman law, 
and taught that there is a code of 
nature which human nature has 
disturbed. Shortly before Smith’s 
time, as in the speculations (philo- 
sophical and political) of the 
Economistes—in his time, as in the 
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writings of Rousseau—and after his 
time, as in the brilliant invective of 
Godwin, this theory was insisted 
upon with peculiar force. It never 
did any good, and even in Smith it 
worked mischief. No man ever 
had a feebler scent for the 4 priori 
than Smith. His “ Theory” 
evinces this; like the “ Wealth of 
Nations” it abounds in entertain- 
ing disquisition, and presents 
varied accumulations of learning ; 
but its pure philosophy is scarcely 
worth that name. So, when in the 
“Wealth of Nations” we are told 
that, according to nature, the State 
has but three duties to attend to 
—the protection of the nation from 
foreign aggression, the administra- 
tion of justice, and the mainte- 
nance of certain great institutions 
beyond the reach of private enter- 
prise—we smile at Nature as at 
the vox humana of the Delphic 
Oracle. 

Sometimes Smith takes a higher 
stand, but one which contains quite 
as much assumption. In _ the 
“Theory of Moral Sentiments ” he 
says: “The rich consume little 
more than the poor, and in spite of 
their natural selfishness and 
rapacity, though they mean only 
their own conveniency, though the 
sole end which they propose from 
the labours of all the thousands 
whom they employ be the gratifica- 
tion of their own vain and insati- 
able desires, they divide with the 
poor the produce of all their im- 
provements. They are led by an 
invisible hand to make nearly the 
same distribution of the necessaries 
of life which would have been made 
had the earth been divided into 
equal portions among its in- 
habitants,” &c. 

The grand ally which Smith 
found for the nature hypothesis 
was Liberty. Labour and liberty 
are the two themes upon which 
Adam Smith has discoursed to us 
best. In the seventeenth century 
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this idea of civil and religious 
liberty was rapidly leavening 
society, perhaps too rapidly; its 
slower progress might have been 
surer. The eighteenth century, in 
its first half, developed this liberty 
as theoretically applied to trade 
and commerce; the Economistes 
never rested till the seeds 
of the Revolution were sown. 
But the Economistes were not 
practical enough; they preached 
eloquently about natural rights 
and divine order, but were 
apt to content themselves with 
unverified deductions, and begin 
vapouring with philosophico-poli- 
tical notions. Smith, too, had 
been fitting together a system of 
nature. When he went to France, 
he was surprised to find Quesnay 
and others so much in accord with 
him. But he also saw the weak- 
ness of their method, and the in- 
sufficiency of its end. All that 
they said of liberty he approved 
and adopted ; but he went further, 
and, above all, he took care to 
verify every deduction by appeal 
to fact. The Economistes built a 
castle in the air; he put a solid 
foundation beneath it. And now 
there are few countries but have 
such a castle and such a founda- 
tion. 

Thus it was the inductive method 
of Montesquieu which most of all 
helped Smith on to success and 
fame. He answered well enough 
(we must remember that the 
answer is ultimately one of 
philosophy) the question, “ What 
is the prime origin of opulence?” 
but he answered better the other 
question, “ What is the actual 
history of opulence?” His faculty 
for accumulating and selecting facts 
bearing on his subject was won- 
derful. Any man _ ordinarily 
informed on economics at the 
present day understands it with 
greater theoretical accuracy than 
did Smith himself; but none could, 
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at call, produce such another store- 
house of valuable and pertinent 
information. Whatever we think 
of his reasoning, we at least 
acknowledge that he first gave us 
full opportunities for reasoning. 
Nor must we forget that the 
materials so gained were often the 
result of his valuable destructive 
criticism, which relieved the world 
of many decaying and useless 
systems. Indeed, beyond taking 
part in this great destructive move- 
ment of the age, Adam Smith 
cannot be said to have proposed 
any definite aim to his system. To 
point out the futility, the injustice, 
the impolicy of all restraint on 
industry was his great work. He 
seemed to think that once Nature 
was left unshackled she would be 
sufficient guide to herself. The 
French Revolution had not dis- 
pelled that notion. 

We find that Adam Smith was a 
man of his own age—no seer, no 
genius born out of time. All the 
ideas he made use of were in other 
men’s minds as well. The air was 
thick with them. He cast a beam 
of light across the field of vision, 
and made the ideas visible like 
dust motes. 

The outery about the perplexed 
and illogical arrangement of “ The 
Wealth of Nations” is much too 
loud. The illogical arrangement 
was not considered in the time of the 
writer. No treatise written in his 
century would stand our tests as to 
order. There was a learned sloven- 
liness in all that appeared then; 
even style was sluggish and in- 
elegant; sentences were crowded 
with ridiculous colons and semi- 
colons that check the reader’s pro- 
gress like five-barred gates on a 
highway. Ifthe best scholars and 
men of science in Smith’s time had 
been asked to prepare a series of 
primers such as we are so fond of 
now, they would have made a sorry 
job of it. Smith had no intention 
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of writing a text-book. He did 
not dream that people would sup- 
pose his work to evolve a complete 
system. He rarely argued. <A 
volume of essays is not looked upon 
as a treatise; nothing more than 
the cover and the common title 
connects the separate essays. 
Smith did little more than put forth 
such a series of essays, each of 
which dealt with some economic 
subject. He would have said, “ If 
you want to know what I think of 
such and such a matter read such 
and such a chapter of my book, 
but I publish no political economy 
Bible!” Of all books on the sub- 
ject of economics, probably the 
“Wealth of Nations”’ is the worst 
from which to teach principles. 
Of all books from which to teach 
the scope of the subject it remains 
to this day the best. Itis with the 
“Treatise on the Law of War and 
Peace” as it is with the “ Spirit of 
Laws ” and the “‘ Essay on Human 
Understanding.” Their method 
seems cumbersome to moderns, and 
nothing is easier than to pick 
errors in them; yet Mackintosh 
groups these along with the 
“Wealth of Nations” as forming 
with it “the works which have 
most directly influenced the opinion 
of Europe during the last two 
centuries.” The faults of the 
“Wealth of Nations” are only 
those we should expect from one 
who uses the inductive method in 
exploring a region of confused 
facts. The only wonder is that 
the “ Wealth of Nations” can pre- 
tend to system at all. Nowadays 
we easily enough attain system, 
but not so easily interest. <A 
hundred people still read the 
“ Wealth of Nations” with fasci- 
nation for every single reader of 
more orderly treatises on economics. 

This apology only goes the 
length of saying that the “ Wealth 
of Nations” had as much system 
as was needed for its author’s 
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purpose. There are some novelists 
who write for the mere love of 
discoursing agreeably and analys- 
ing wittily. There are others who 
do not care to digress or linger, 
wherever they are tempted so to 
do ; they cut and fit so as to pro- 
duce a rounded, perfect plot. So 
there are philosophers who love to 
dabble in facts—to worm out 
curiosities of history, to make a 
museum, and leave others to form 
an opinion on what they produce. 
Adam Smith certainly had his own 
opinion on what he observed, but 
he was first of all the observer. In 
short, his forte was analysis, not 
synthesis. And so the chief charm 
of his book is description. In the 
very first chapter he wins the 
attention of the very child by 
rambling through a pin manufac- 
tory, and finding all the marvels 
of industry in a single pin. So in 
that wonderful chapter on Rent. 
His theorising is not very good, or 
very convincing ; but each page is 
turned faster than the other, as we 
skip from the price of corn to the 
price of butcher’s meat in Prince 
Henry’s time ; from that to affairs 
in Holland; from that to ancient 
Italy ; then to Columella and the 
extravagant gentleman - farmers ; 
then to Maryland through Cochin 
China; then to kitchen gardens, 
vineyards, sugar plantations, 
tobacco, rice, potatoes, and the 
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effect of these last on the beauty of 
the women and the strength of the 
men in Ireland. 

It is curious to read the notes 
of Wakefield, or Buchanan, or 
M‘Culloch, on the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” and observe how upon 
every chapter of the text they—at 
least the first* and last—have cor- 
rections to record. These correc- 
tions are not all satisfactory; many 
of them are untenable contradic- 
tions. But they discountenance 
the notion reigning in some minds, 
that the “ Wealth of Nations” is 
the standard by which all other 
systems are to be judged. 

If a lecturer were appointed for 
the special purpose of publicly 
examining that book in the light 
of modern speculation, he would 
be sure—no matter whether he 
belonged to the school of Ricardo, 
or Mill, or Bastiat—to find faults 
in every chapter. We are not like 
the middle-age pedants, who 
covered the face of the earth with 
commentaries on Aristotle, all 
assuming at the outset the infalli- 
bility of that philosopher. We 
now judge Adam Smith as we 
judge Aristotle. We point the 
finger at every error they made; 
and yet we call one the father of 
ancient political economy, and the 
other the father of modern poli- 
tical economy. 

Eric 8. Rosperrson. 


* The first, Wakefield, so far as he annotates at all. 
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CHARLES LAMB AT EDMONTON. 


To whatever region the Christ’s 
Hospitallers may migrate, it is to 
be hoped that they will not forget 
the grave of their old school-fellow, 
Charles Lamb. The sexton at 
Edmonton will tell you that a 
party of “ Blues” pay periodical 
visits to the churchyard, and, wind- 
ing through a grove of memorial 
masonry of the usual ugliness, 
proceed to do honour to the narrow 
resting-place of the Lambs. What 
unclean beasts, with appetites more 
ghoulish than the ghouls, are sup- 
posed to browse in English church- 
yards, that the monuments of the 
dead should be fenced off with 
iron railings? The grave of 
Charles and Mary Lamb is neither 
walled nor hurdled off; it has the 
simple green coverlid that, one 
fancies, gives sounder sleep than 
any other—a grass mound kept 
free from weeds by the blue-coat 
boys, among others. The head- 
stone bears Cary’s inscription, the 
footstone the initials and dates, 
“C. L., 1834, M.A.L. 1847.” 

The stones and grave are as 
modest and unpretending as were 
the pair they commemorate, and 
it is to be hoped that well-meaning 
meddlers will let them continue as 
they are. In 1875, the centenary 
of Lamb’s birth, Mr. Bell, the then 
head master of Christ’s Hospital, 
proposed to raise a fund for one or 
more of the following objects : “ An 
English essay prize, in the shape of 
books or medals (which might bear 
on one face the profile of Lamb) ; 
a, scholarship for the encourage- 
ment of the study of English litera- 


ture and composition; a mural or 
sculptural record.” By another, 
who wrote at the same time, it 
was suggested that granite was the 
proper material for the headstone, 
and that a bust and tablet might 
find a place in the neighbouring 
church. Surely the man had never 
entered Edmonton Church—fusty, 
and beetling with galleries! And 
did he suppose that Lamb ever 
entered it? The end of all 
these proposals has been better 
served by the several editions of 
Lamb’s works published since 1875, 
among which is the good and 
cheap “ Popular Centenary Edi- 
tion,” edited by Charles Kent. 

It is said at Edmonton that 
Americans in large numbers visit 
the grave. Lamb has certainly 
been fully appreciated across the 
Atlantic. It is to the “ Eliana” first 
collected by Mr. J. E. Babson, of 
Boston, U.S., that we owe the 
completeness of our recent editions 
of the works; and articles from 
time to time in the Atlantic 
Monthly by the same hand show 
that Mr. Babson’s countrymen 
retain their interest in everything 
pertaining to the gentle essayist. 

Nearly two years were spent by 
the Lambs at Edmonton, extending 
from Charles’s fifty-eighth year to 
his sixtieth, when he died. They 
were almost barren of literary 
fruit. For the sister’s sake, the 
household gods had been trans- 
planted from the stir of the great 
city to the quiet, first of Enfield, 
and then of Edmonton, and they 
seemed to dwindle, peak, and 
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pine in this retirement. Not 
only did Mary’s illness grow upon 
her; but the survivors among her 
brother’s friends, none of them 
men of leisure, could see very little 
of him at that distance from 
London. In those days you did 
not reach Edmonton in half an 
hour from Liverpool-street, but 
intrusted yourself to the tender 
mercies of the stage from the 
“Swan,” Snow Hill. By this 
stage, no doubt, came the parcels 
of books hot from the press of 
friend and publisher Moxon. The 
fearful joy of peeping between the 
leaves of these—leaves not to be 
cut, for the books were to be re- 
turned in saleable condition—was 
one of the pleasures of these later 
days. Mary’s taste always ran 
more after novels than folios,* and 
the village library was ransacked 
in her interest; but for Charles, 
for whom social intercourse and 
troops of friends had taken the 
place of close literary studies, the 
time was out of joint. It is not 
surprising to hear that the hostel- 
ries about Enfield and Edmonton 
knew him well. To one especially, 
near Edmonton, bearing the queer 
sign of “The Cart Overthrown,” and 
decorated with pictures of the 
angler’s gentle craft, one can fancy 
his steps often directed. But his 
walk, say those villagers who 
remember him, was oftenest along 
the road to London. 

The field walks between Edmon- 
ton and Enfield are still pleasant, 
and Lamb professed to enjoy them; 


* “We are both great readers in different directions. 
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but it was to London that his 
thoughts turned, measuring the 
distance in miles and minutes, 
thinking only of when he should 
next go there, and when next his 
friends would come to see him. 
To the Temple clung memories of 
the time when he and his sister 
had to live on the salary of a clerk- 
ship in the East India House, be- 
ginning at a bare £70 a year; of 
his first appearance in print as a 
sonneteer in Coleridge’s company; of 
those famous Wednesday evenings 
when men met, “ the mere reckon- 
ing of whose names is like counting 
the stars in a constellation” —even- 
ings which Talfourd has compared 
to the evenings at Holland House. 
Some of us would have enjoyed 
the Wednesday parties most. 
Cold beef on the _ sideboard, 
where everyone helped themselves, 
the prints cut out of all Charles’s 
old books pasted on the walls, 
darling folios on the shelves, porter, 
punch, and cards, Hazlitt’s bril- 
liant talk, with now and then a lay 
sermon from Coleridge. Even 
busier and noisier than the Temple 
was that first-floor over the brazier’s 
shop at the corner of Russell-street, 
Covent Garden, the home of the 
Lambs for six years. Authors and 
actors came and went all day long 
and after playhouse hours, till even 
their host unwillingly confessed 
that he was too little alone. The 
removals to Colebrooke Cottage, 
Islington — where George Dyer, 
“dear blundering old soul,” stepped 
from their door into the New Rivert 





While I am hanging over (for 


the thousandth time) some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange contemporaries, 
she is abstracted in some modern tale, or adventure, whereof our common reading- 
table is daily fed with assiduous fresh supplies.’”’—‘‘ Mackery End, in Hertfordshire,” 


“ Essays of Elia.” 


+ “I do not know when I have experienced a stranger sensation, than on seeing my old 
friend G. D., who had been paying me a morning visit,a few Sundays back, at my 
cottage at Islington, upon taking leave, instead of turning down the right-hand path 
by which he had entered—with staff in hand, and at noonday, deliberately march 
right forwards into the midst of the stream that runs by us, and totally disappear.’’— 


Amicus Redivivus,”’ “ Last Essays of Elia.” 
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—to Chase Side, Enfield, and 
finally, in the spring of 1833, to 
Edmonton, were for Mary Lamb’s 
sake; but the quiet and seclusion 
of country life did not keep her 
malady in check. Absolute re- 
straint became necessary, and this 
was found at the house of the 
Waldens, in Church-street, Ed- 
monton. The Waldens were used 
to such cases, and had taken care 
of Mary Lamb before. They now 
agreed to take no other patients, 
and the brother and sister lodged 
and boarded there till Charles’s 
death. Mary stayed with Mrs. 
Walden for several years longer, 
until she was removed to a similar 
establishment in St. John’s Wood, 
where she died. 

A daughter of Mrs. Walden, a 
school girl at the time of Charles’s 
death, and who recalls that event 
as happening during one of her 
Christmas holidays, tells me that 
Mary was ill for more than six 
months out of the twelve at that 
time. She describes her as a 
troublesome and unhappy patient, 
her mind constantly running upon 
her mother’s death. During a fit of 
insanity thirty-seven years before 
Mary Lamb had killed her mother 
with a table knife. Mrs. Moxon, 
Lamb’s adopted daughter—the 
“Emma Isola” of his corre- 
spondence—tells an anecdote which 
sadly illustrates the relation in 
which Mary stood to this tragedy 
of her early life. During the whole 
of Mrs. Moxon’s “ residence with 
the Lambs she was completely 
ignorant of the terrible event. One 
night Charles and Mary Lamb and 
herself were seated at table. The 
conversation turned on the elder 
Lamb, when Miss Isola asked why 
she never heard mention of the 
mother. Mary thereupon uttered 
a sharp, piercing cry, for which 
Charles playfully and laughingly 
rebuked her, but he made no 
allusion to the cause.” Another 
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informant, still living in Edmonton, 
remembers a cloud of feathers 
blowing across the road, which 
poor Mary had torn from the bed 
and was strewing out of the win- 
dow. Another, the late parish 
clerk of Edmonton, remembered 
being startled, as he worked in the 
next garden, by Mary Lamb rat- 
tling at the bars of her window. 
These recollections of the villagers 
give a melancholy significance to 
Lamb’s words when writing to 
Wordsworth in 1833: “TI see little 
of her; alas! I too often hear her. 
Sunt lachryme rerum ! and youand 
I must bear it.” 

Let it not be forgotten that 
when Charles died he had “ borne 
it” for nearly forty years. Alone 
and unaided he had supported his 
sister from the day of their mother’s 
death onwards, to save her from 
what John Lamb, the elder brother, 
thought her proper doom—life- 
long confinement in an asylum. 
His was more than a husband’s 
care for her. Through all these 
forty years he never let her leave 
him, except when certain signs 
well known to both of them fore- 
told the approach of a severe 
attack. On one such occasion they 
were met walking hand-in-hand on 
the field-path to the asylum, and it 
was noticed that they were crying. 

After Charles’s death his works 
followed him, for Mary was awarded 
a pension by the authorities of the 
East India House as if she had 
been his widow. 

Bay Cottage, Church-street, 
Edmonton, stands back from the 
road mid-way between the railway 
station and the church, and nearly 
opposite a building described on 
its walls as “a structure of hope 
founded in faith, on the basis of 
charity, 1784,” a charity school for 
girls. The aspect of the cottage 
has not changed since the Waldens 
owned it. Close high iron palings 
and a long strip of garden, crossed 
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by a flagged pathway, separate it 
from the road. The houses on 
both sides project beyond the 
frontage of Bay Cottage,and darken 
the house and garden. There are 
only four windows looking to the 
front, two on the first-floor, one 
with the door on the ground-floor, 
and one in the roof. In the rear 
the house is twice as wide, extend- 
ing behind its left-hand neighbour, 
and opening on to a walled kitchen 
garden, with apple trees that must 
have been veterans in the Lambs’ 
time. Mary Lamb’s room looked 
to the back ; her brother used the 
small front sitting-room with the 
solitary window on the ground- 
floor, and (I believe) the bed-room 
above it. The ground-floor room 
is barely twelve feet square, with 
a beam in the low ceiling, and a 
deep window seat savouring of 
antiquity. It was from here that 
Lamb wrote to Wordsworth: “Iam 
three or four miles nearer the great 
city” (than at Enfield) ; “ coaches 
half-price less, and going always, 
of which I will avail myself ;” and 
to Mrs. Hazlitt : “ I am nearer town, 
and will get up to you somehow 
before long.” 

His thoughts and affections were 
in town. ‘“ But town,” as he wrote 
from Enfield, “ with all my native 
hankering after it,is not what it was. 
The streets, the shops are left ; but 
all old friends are gone! And in 
London I was frightfully convinced 
of this as I passed houses and 
places, empty caskets now. I have 
ceased tocaréalmost about anybody. 
The bodies I cared for are in graves 
or dispersed. My old clubs, that 
lived so long and flourished so 
steadily, are crumbled away.” 
Hazlitt was dead, Coleridge dying ; 
we hear nothing of Dyer, of Rick- 
man, of Manning. A few of his 
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younger friends were left to him, 
Procter, Talfourd, Moxon, John 
Foster, and Cary, the translator of 
Dante. A dinner with Cary at the 
British Museum every third Wed- 
nesday in the month was a fixture 
in these day—‘ a zodiac of third 
Wednesdays irradiating by glimpses 
the Edmonton dulness.” At other 
times he was very urgent for his 
friends to come to him. To John 
Foster he writes, “‘Come down to- 
morrow or Saturday, be here by 
two or half after; coaches from 
Snow Hill.” And in the same 
letter, ““Come down with Procter 
and Dante on Sunday.” 

“The Last Essays of Elia,” col- 
lected from various magazines, 
were published by Moxon in 1833, 
and Lamb seems to have set him- 
self no literary work afterwards, 
content to live and die as “ Elia.” 

He never aspired to the fame 
of men who keep their names alive 
by writing much and often. As 
a writer for the press he was 
unknown. The only work he did 
for the Quarterly Review, a review 
of Wordsworth’s ‘“ Excursion,” 
undertaken out of love for the 
poet, cost him immense labour 
and mortification. He  contri- 
buted to the Morn ing Chronicle, but 
only as a manufacturer of jests, and 
that not for long; his articles in 
the Examiner remained many years 
buried. Still he thought well of 
his own style as a writer of prose, 
and a certain amount of literary 
fame accrued to him before he 
died. Unknown admirers sent 
him presents of game. A second 
edition of his earlier essays ap- 
peared in 1833. The younger men 
of the literary world began to 
know him.* 

But Charles Lamb was not 
meant for passive pleasures and 





* Among these was Macready, who met him for the first and only time at supper in 
1834 (the year of his death), and records the following characteristic saying: ‘‘ I should 


like my last breath to be inhaled through a pipe and exhaled in a pun. 
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a sunny old age. To enjoy life 
he must be surrounded by old 
friends, and these were failing 
him. Popularity and a name 
would have come,* but they would 
have rather annoyed than solaced 
him. The world he cared for— 
the world of old associations, old 
habits, old friends, old haunts— 
was slipping from his grasp. The 
long watch over his afflicted sister 
was coming to an end; Emma 
Isola, ‘‘ whose mirthful spirits were 
the youth of our house,’ had 
married his friend Moxon, and 
Lamb was practically alone in his 
household. His letters at this 
time were few and short, and he 
ended them by saying that “his 
hand shook.” But they breathed 
the spirit of unselfishness: theatre 
orders were begged for his land- 
lord, Wordsworth’s interest was 
asked for “ Louisa Martin who is 
in trouble,” and “establishing a 
school at Carlisle.” “Mr. Tuff” 
is informed that Covent Garden, 
from its thin houses, is likely to 
close, and that he had better lose 
no time “in using the orders.” 
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The mistress of the charity 
school opposite Bay Cottage is, or 
was till lately, living. She “ was 
often drawn to the window by 
Lamb’s cheery voice as he issued 
from Mr. Walden’s, chatting loudly 
with anyone he chanced to meet. 
Otherwise he was not noticeable, 
except as a spare middle-sized man 
in pantaloons.”+ One day, while 
making for the “ Bell,’ John Guil- 
pin’s hostelry, “the middle-sized 
man in pantaloons” stumbled in 
the road. The fall brought on 
erysipelas, the erysipelas death, and 
“Elia”? was buried, on December ‘ 
27th, 1834, in a spot which, about 
a fortnight before, he had pointed 
out to his sister, on an afternoon 
wintry walk, as the place where he 
wished to be buried.” 

Rumour says that Lamb was 
very kind to the poor, visiting 
especially the old people in the 
almshouses, but the oldest of the 
present inmates have not lived 
long enough there to remember 
him. 

Henry F. Cox. 


* New editions of ‘ Elia,” after the second edition in 1833, appeared in 1835, 1839, 


1840, &e. ; 


of ‘‘ The Last Essays of Elia ’’ in 1835, 1839, 1847, &e. 


A collection of his 


works was published in Paris in 1835 ; and Talfourd’s editions of his life and works 
were reprinted several times in the decade succeeding his death. 
+ From an article of mine in the Globe-—H. F. C. 
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PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


Wuen we think of the position held at Oxford, and throughout England, 
by the present occupant of the chair of Comparative Philology, who is 
of German birth, we are reminded of the old days when scholarship was 
almost cosmopolitan in the cultivated portions of Europe, and noted 
lecturers were able to set up their schools in university centres, by 
reason of the recognition not of their nationality but of their power. 

Friedrich Max Miller was born at Dessau on the 6th December, 1823. 
His father was Wilhelm Miiller, a German poet, who died young, after 
obtaining a great popularity in his own country, especially for his Songs 
of the Greeks, written and sung at the time of the Greek insurrection. 
To be the son of a poet, who is a lover of language, is probably to inherit 
a facility of style and an aptitude for linguistic study. Certainly such 
has been the inheritance in the case of Max Miller, whom—not to name 
his well-known philologic labours—most persons who read his books 
published in this country and do not know his birthplace, must take for 
an Englishman, so natural and spontaneous and powerful is his 
language. 

Through his mother he is the great-grandson of Basedow, the reformer 
of national education in Germany, the friend of Goethe, and the precursor 
of Pestalozzi. Professor Max Miller has lately published a short life 
of his great-grandfather in the “ Deutsche Biographie.” Though his 
family name is Miller, this name has long ago been changed in Germany, 
and in England also, into Max-Miiller, for the simple reason that Miller 
in Germany, as Smith in England, has ceased to be a name, and it would 
have seemed conceited for any scholar in Germany to claim to be known 
by the name of Miller, pur et simple, with such rivals as Otfried Miller, 
Johannes Miiller, Friedrich Miiller, and others in the field. 

The elements of Max Miiller’s education were received at the ducal 
school of Dessau, where he was distinguished as a bright and 
industrious boy, with a special talent for music. When twelve years old 
he was sent to Leipzig, continuing his studies at the Nicolai School, 
where nearly two centuries previously Leibniz had been a pupil. In 
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1841 he passed from the school to the University of Leipzig, where he 
began those studies to which, pursued as they have been so faithfully 
during his lifetime, he mostly owes his fame. At Leipzig he made 
considerable progress in classical and comparative philology under 
Professors ‘Hermann, Haupt, and Brockhaus, and in the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Sanskrit languages. In 1844 appeared his first work, a translation 
into German of the Hitopadesa, a collection in the Sanskrit language 
of ancient Indian fables. 

In the same year he removed from Leipsig to Berlin to attend the 
lectures of Bopp and Schelling, and to examine a collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts which the Prussian Government had recently purchased in 
England from the executors of Sir Robert Chambers. In Berlin Max 
Miller made the acquaintance of Alexander von Humboldt and Boeckh, 
and also studied Persian under Friedrich Riickert. He was invited by 
Gottfried Hermann, the famous Greek scholar, to return to Leipzig, in 
order to take his degree there, free of expense; and in 1845 proceeded 
to Paris under the attraction of the reputation of the great Sanskritist, 
Eugéne Burnouf, pére, at the College of France. At the suggestion of 
Burnouf, who recognised in him the spirit of a fellow-worker, he began 
to collect materials for an edition of the “ Rig Veda,” the earliest sacred 
hymns of the Brahmans, together with the Indian commentary upon 
them. Another young German scholar, Friedrich Rosen, had attempted 
the same task, but had died before he had done much more than begin 
it. In pursuance of this undertaking, after copying and collating the 
manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, Max Miiller came to England, 
in June, 1846, to collate the manuscripts belonging to the East India 
Company and those of the Bodleian Library. This stay in England was 
fruitful of more consequences than were at first anticipated. As Max 
Miller was on the point of returning to Germany with the results of his 
labours, he made the acquaintance of the late Baron Bunsen, then 
Prussian Ambassador in London, who induced him to prolong his stay 
on the plea that his great work could be carried on undisturbed in this 
peaceful island, which would not be the case in the whirlpool of the 
Fatherland. On the recommendation of Bunsen and the late Professor 
Wilson, the East India Company arranged to bear the expense of printing 
the “ Rig Veda.” In 1848, accordingly, Max Miller settled in Oxford 
to see the work through the press ; and in 1849 the first volume appeared, 
a thousand pages quarto in extent. 

In 1850 Max Miller was invited by the University of Oxford to give 
courses of lectures on Comparative Philology, as deputy to his friend 
Francis Trithen, the Taylorian Professor of Modern European 
Languages. Four years later, on Trithen’s death, he succeeded him in 
the chair. In 1850 also he was made Honorary M.A., and in 1854 a 
member of Christ Church. Oxford seems to have appreciated the 
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stranger’s usefulness, for in 1856 he was appointed Curator, as far as 
regarded Oriental Literature, of the Bodleian Library. He is one of the 
Senior Fellows of All Souls’ College, having been elected in 1858. He 
is also LL.D. of Cambridge and of Edinburgh. 

After the death of Professor Wilson, Max Miiller was supported by 
the Liberal party at Oxford as candidate for the chair of Sanskrit, but 
defeated by a large majority of conservative, ecclesiastic, and anti- 
German voters. Some years later, however, in 1868, the University 
founded a new chair of Comparative Philology expressly for him, which 
he continues to hold, the Rev. A. H. Sayce being deputy. 

After having lectured at Oxford for just twenty-five years, Max 
Miller, on the Ist Dec. 1875, resigned his professorship, intending to 
return to Germany, and to devote his remaining time exclusively to 
literary work. Invitations came to him from several German Univer- 
sities, and even from Florence, to settle there ; but when the University 
of Oxford offered to appoint a deputy, and charged him at the same time 
with the editorship of a large literary undertaking, a translation of the 
* Second Books of the East,” he returned to Oxford after an absence of 
a year and a half. He lectures from time to time at Oxford and in 
other places, but he is able to devote most of his time to his own work. 

Max Miller is a member of nearly all the great academies and literary 
societies in Europe. Among these distinctions those which are limited 
to a small number are naturally the most prized. The Institut de France 
consists of five academies: (1) Académie Francaise; (2) Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres ; (3) Académie des Sciences ; (4) Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques; (5) Académie des Beaux-Arts. In 
each of these, except the Académie Frangaise, there are eight places 
for foreign members. Professor Max Miiller was elected one of the 
eight foreign members of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 1869, succeeding Welcker. 

In a similar manner the Royal Academy of Turin restricted formerly 
the number of its foreign members to eight for Physical Sciences, and 
eight for Historical Sciences. Max Miiller was elected in 1865, the 
other members being Thiers, Barante, Boeckh, Cousin, Grote, and 
Mommsen, In Germany the highest literary distinction is the Ordre 
pour le Mérite. It is not given by the Emperor, but by the Chapter of 
Knights. That Chapter consists of twenty knights for Literature and 
Science, and ten for Art. It is open to the whole of Germany, and in 
1874 Max Miiller was elected one of the twenty German knights at the 
same time with Moltke (military science), Von Sybel (historical science), 
and Kirchhoff (physical science). 

Max Miller has naturalised himself in the best way possible by 
finding an English wife. And he joined himself by marriage with a 
remarkable group of persons, who must both have enlarged his social 
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influence, and have provided him with most congenial relationships. 
Charles Kingsley, “S. G. O.,” and J. A. Froude married three sisters, 
daugbters of Mr. Pascoe Grenfell. The late Mrs. Theodore Walrond 
and Mrs. Max Miiller, who were sisters, were nieces on the father’s side 
to the three other sisters, who have become wives of such distinguished 
men. 

By an out-of-the-way chance, we are able to give a very pleasant 
instance of Max Miiller’s aimiability and superiority to that form of 
arrogance which is known as “ Dennishness.”” Something over a dozen 
years ago two young ladies—two rather wild young ladies, we may 
perhaps be allowed to say—knowing our scholar by his reputation only, 
wrote to ask him to counsel them upon the choice of a language which 
no one else in England knew, and which they might learn with pleasure 
and profit. The following, which we quote from the reply that was 
forwarded from Oxford to the young querists, has a value in itself, 
and may be useful to other would-be students : 

“Tt is by no means easy to reply to your inquiry. To take up any work 
in good earnest is a most excellent thing, and I should be the last person 
to find fault with anybody for fixing on learning a language, even for 
the mere sake of learning something. Yet it is right that our work 
should have some useful object beyond the mere pleasure of working. 
Thus in selecting a language we might look at three ulterior objects— 
literature, travel, or science of language. Now, as I have no reason to 
suppose that you want to learn a language that might be useful to you 
in travelling, or that might furnish promising material for scientific 
analysis, I will take it for granted that literature would form an object 
of interest to you in the choice of a language. As it is to be a language 
which few people in England are likely to know,I should say take 
Portuguese, if you like Romance, or take Swedish, if you like Teutonic 
languages. The books for learning these languages are easily procured, 
and there is a literature both in Swedish and Portuguese very little 
known in this country, and well deserving the interest of two young 
ladies. But I am afraid you will consider both Portuguese and Swedish 
as far too commonplace. Well, in that case, take Siamese. You will 
have some difficulty in getting grammars and dictionaries, yet, if you are 
in earnest and apply to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, you will with some little trouble and expense 
get what you want. There is not a single man in Europe, I believe, who 
knows Siamese. The French, however, are opening the country, and 
some of their agents and missionaries have begun to study the language. 
The alphabet is troublesome, the grammar itself seems easy. There is a 
vast literature, as yet almost unknown. The King of Siam is a man of 
literary tastes, a man who reads and writes English, and who would 
no doubt be delighted to receive, say two or three years hence—for it will 
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take at least that time—a letter written in his own language by two 
English ladies. With this little glimpse of romance looming in the 
distance I must close my letter and beg to remain with best wishes for 
perseverance and success, &c., &c.” 

The “ Chips from a German Workshop” is perhaps the work of Max 
Miller's that has been most widely known. It consists of essays on 
the science of religion, and on mythology, traditions, and customs, and is 
in four volumes, the first being especially devoted to the science of 
religion, the second to mythology and legends, the third to literature, 
and the fourth to the science of language. The last volume contains, 
moreover, Max Miiller’s remarkable lay-sermon, entitled, “A Lecture on 
Missions,” delivered in the nave of Westminster Abbey, on December 3, 
1873, and also the sermon on “The End and the Means of Christian 
Missions,” preached earlier on the same day by Max Miiller’s friend, and 
in this matter decus et tutamen, Dean Stanley. 

The work that may fairly be styled Professor Max Miller’s magnwm 
opus is his edition of the “ Rig-Veda-Sanhita,” “The Sacred Hymns of 
the Brahmans,” with the compiled native “Commentary of Sayana- 
charya.” It was to this publication that Bunsen referred when he said 
to Max Miiller, “‘ Now you have got a work for life—a large block that 
will take years to plane and polish.” And it is manifest whence came 
the suggestion of the very happily chosen title of the work previously 
mentioned, when we quote the further words of Bunsen, ‘“‘ But mind, let 
us have from time to time some chips from your workshop.” These 
chips, before they were collected into their four bulky baskets, had mostly 
been published in the form of lectures and articles in the reviews and 
magazines, 

Thirty years were spent in collecting and publishing the great text 
of the Veda, which was printed in six quarto volumes. The 
question may very naturally present itself, what have the Hindus 
themselves to say to the publication of their most ancient sacred 
literature? Very noteworthy testimony is given upon this point by 
the late Dr. Martin Haug, himself an accomplished Sanskrit and Zend 
scholar, who records how at an assembly of seven hundred learned 
Brahmans, at Poonah, in 1862, the year in which the fourth volume was 
published, it was declared that the text was better and more complete 
than their own manuscripts, which they proceeded to correct by it. A 
singular instance of contrast between the perseverance and laboriousness 
of the western, and the laisser-aller of the eastern world. 

The translation of the Veda, we regret to say, is proceeding at a slower 
rate, only one volume having yet appeared, the ‘“ Hymns to the Maruts 
or Storm Gods,” which was published in England in 1869. A treatise 
from the Veda, on phonetics, one volume quarto, has also been published 
with Sanskrit text and German translation. If the pressure of Professor 
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Max Miiller’s work in other directions should only allow a volume of 
this work every ten years, a hope expressed by the learned professor 
himself must inevitably be falsified. ‘“ Fifty years hence,” he expresses 
himself, “I hope that my translation may be antiquated and for- 
gotten.” According to Max Miiller’s own account, there remain large 
portions of the Veda which, notwithstanding the great advance of know- 
ledge and the busy labours of students, as yet can be made to yield no 
intelligible sense. If so brief a period as fifty years is to make anti- 
quated and almost valueless work which is attended with such extreme 
difficulties now, there would seem little cause for wonder if Professor 
Max Miller should show some reluctance to give himself wholly to such 
a work. 

He is probably right in keeping his energies turned toward those 
portions of Vedic and Sanskrit literature which at present can be made 
intelligible, leaving to the students of the future the remainder of the 
task, at which he has done his full share of service in the unravelling of 
difficulties towards the solution of which each year with its added 
gains from the ingenuity of each younger co-operator in the work is 
bringing its aid; time is on the side of new workers. The kind of 
translation at which Professor Max Miller aimed was, it should be 
borne in mind, not a mere scrambled rendering into a modern language, 
but such a version, with critical notes, as the editor of a Greek play or 
the decipherer of an inscription would be expected to give. For such a 
decipherment Professor Max Miller submits the expression traduction 
raisonée. 

Among other works published by Professor Max Miiller may be named 
“The German Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century,” a 
considerable work, containing extracts arranged in chronological sequence, 
together with biographical notices of many of the writers, and 
translations from their works and notes interesting to the student and 
general reader alike. Of his “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” 
the first series appeared in 1861, the second in 1864. Besides passing 
through many editions in England, this work met with a warm reception 
from the learned world at large. It has been reprinted in the United 
States, and translated into French, Italian, German, Swedish, Hun- 
garian,and Russian. “A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far 
as it illustrates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmans,” is believed 
to have gained its author his place in the French Institute. The first 
edition was published in 1859. The Rede Lecture, “ On the Stratifica- 
tion of Language,” delivered before the University of Cambridge 
in May, 1868, was published in a separate form during the same 
year. 

As the conception of a science of the earth, or geology, was reserved 
for the eighteenth century, so, says Max Miiller, the conception of a 
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science of language, of Glottology, was reserved for the nineteenth 
century. 

To the student of the science of language, Professor Max Miiller 
holds that languages which may be called jargons, such as are spoken by 
Mongol hordes and Polynesian savages, are equally, and even more 
useful than concentrated and perfected languages like Sanskrit and 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew. 

The comparisons made between Sanskrit and Greek are most interest- 
ing; the veriest schoolboy must feel that Sanskrit is not altogether a 
stranger when he conjugates the Sanskrit optative “syém, syas, syat, 
syéma, syata, syus,’ or the future of the word “ to be’ —“ syami, syasi, 
syati, syamas, syatha, syanti.” 

The hundred thousand words of English, and indeed furthermore, the 
many hundred thousand words in all the dictionaries of other Aryan 
languages, have been reduced to about five hundred roots. What an 
interesting lexicon might be made of these noble old paternal words, 
which unconsciously to ourselves form the strength of the speech we 
daily utter! In time, perhaps, we shall drop off some of our slang 
corruptions, and be taught in the schools to employ such words by 
preference as show a clear pedigree up to an Aryan fountain head. 

Max Miiller’s letters in the Times, in defence of Germany, during the 
Danish and Franco-German wars, should not be forgotten; some of 
them have since been published with others by Mommsen, Strauss, and 
Carlyle. 

Though Max Miiller has carefully abstained from any political parti- 
sanship, his sympathies are naturally with the Liberal party of Oxford. 
He would have the vast resources of the University employed for high 
uses rather than in the support of sinecures. The following is from the 
Inaugural Lecture delivered immediately after his assumption of the 
Professorial chair, which he now occupies: “ ‘ Noblesse oblige’ is an old 
saying that is sometimes addressed to those who have inherited an illus- 
trious name, and who are proud of their ancestors. But what are the 
ancestors of the oldest and proudest of families compared with the ances- 
tors of this University! ‘ Noblesse oblige’ applies to Oxford at the present 
moment more than ever, when knowledge, for its own sake, and a chivalrous 
devotion to studies which command no price in the fair of the world, 
and lead to no places of emolument in Church or State, are looked down 
upon and ridiculed by almost everybody. 

“There is no career in England at the present time for scholars and 
students. No father could honestly advise his son, whatever talent he 
might display, to devote himself exclusively to classical, historical, or 
physical studies. The few men who still keep up the fair name of 
England by independent research and new discoveries in the fields of 
political and natural history, do not always come from our Universities ; 
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and, unless they possess independent means, they cannot devote more 
than their leisure hours, left by their official duties in Church or State, 
to the prosecution of their favourite studies. This ought not to be; nor 
need it beso. ... If only twenty men in Oxford and Cambridge had the 
will, everything is ready for a reform—that is, for a restoration of the 
ancient glory of Oxford. The funds which are scattered away in so- 
called prize-fellowships would enable the Universities to-morrow to 
invite the best talent of England back to its legitimate home. 

Why should not a Fellowship be made into a career for life, beginning 
with little, but rising like the incomes of: the other professions? Why 
should the grotesque condition of celibacy be imposed on a Fellowship, 
instead of the really salutary condition of no work no pay? Why should 
not some special literary and scientific work be assigned to each Fellow, 
whether resident in Oxford or sent abroad on scientific missions? Why, 
instead of having fifty young men scattered about in England, should 
we not have ten of the best workers in every branch of human knowledge 
resident at Oxford, whether as teachers, or as guides, or as examples ? ”’ 

The reason that meets these pertinent queries is the shameful one that 
Oxford is of the world, and that in the world’s ways the ideally best 
must hide its shamefaced beauty before the power of position, the scorn 
of vested interests, the laziness of the luxurious, the intrigues of self- 
seekers, the worshippers of material prestige. 

Professor Miiller’s works are especially wholesome in that they show a 
real religious feeling in their author, a modest and not an arrogant faith. 
In his lecture on Missions, to which we have already referred, he said : 
“ There is one kind of faith that revels in words, there is another that 
can hardly find utterance; the former is like riches that come to us by 
inheritance, the latter is like the daily bread which each of us has to 
win in the sweat of his brow. We cannot expect the former from new 
converts ; we ought not to expect it or to exact it, for fear it might lead 
to hypocrisy or superstition. The mere believing of miracles, the mere 
repeating of formulas, requires no efforts in converts brought up to 
believe in the Puranas of the Brahmans or the Buddhist Gatakas. They 
find it much easier to accept a legend than to love God, to repeat a creed 
than to forgive their enemies. In this respect they are exactly like our- 
selves. Let missionaries remember that the Christian faith at home is 
no longer what it was, and that it is impossible to have one creed to 
preach abroad, another to preach at home. Much that was formerly 
considered as essential is now neglected; much that was formerly 
neglected is now considered essential. I think of the laity more than 
the clergy, but what would the clergy be without the laity? There are 
many of our best men, men of the greatest power and influence in litera- 
ture, science, art, politics, ay, even in the Church itself, who are no longer 
Christians in the old sense of the word. Some imagine they have ceased 
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to be Christians altogether, because they feel that they cannot believe as 
much as others profess to believe. We cannot afford to lose these 
men, nor shall we lose them if we learn to be satisfied with what 
satisfies Christ and the Apostles, with what satisfies many a 
hard-working missionary. If Christianity is to retain its hold 
on Europe and America, if it is to conquer in the Holy War of the 
future, it must throw off its heavy armour, the helmet of brass and the 
coat of mail, and face the world like David, with his staff, his stone, and 
his sling. We want less of creeds, but more of trust; less of ceremony, 
but more of work ; less of solemnity, but more of genial honesty ; less of 
doctrine, but more of love. There is a faith, as small as a grain of 
mustard-seed, but that grain alone can move mountains, and more than 
that, it can move hearts. Whatever the world may say of us, of us of 
little faith, let us remember that there was one who accepted the offering 
of the poor widow. She threw in but two mites, but that was all she 
had, even all her living.” 

Max Miller is not a believer in the general origin of language being 
found in the rude imitation of sounds. There are a few names in every 
language formed in this way, but the theory will account for but very 
few of the most ordinary roots. The same question arises with regard 
to religion. 

The question of the origin of religious conceptions is very exhaustively 
discussed in Professor Max Miiller’s latest and considerable contribution 
to literature and philology, the Hibbert Lectures, delivered in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey during the spring months of the present 
year. These discourses manifest the ripe scholar drawing his conclusions, 
and are deeply interesting and suggestive. The subject of the seven 
lectures was “ The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India,” and amongst the audience were emment men of widely 
differing schools of thought. Max Miiller’s question, ‘Whence comes 
that something else which neither sense nor reason can supply?” is one 
that has not been fairly met by the sensualistic, or agnostic, or negative 
schools of the day. Religion is an aspiration, fetichism is a corruption ; 
this is an assertion for the truth of which we have at least the support 
of instinct. 

We append a list of the works of Professor Max Miiller, which may 
be convenient for reference. The publication of these, it will be 
chserved, extends over the space of more than a third of a century. A 
good working life this in length, to say nothing of the very large 
amount of work done in the time ; but nevertheless, we may reasonably 
believe, as well as hope, that Max Miller has yet much more to do 
for us. 


1. Hrropapgsa, eine alte indische Fabelsammung, aus dem Sanskrit zum ersten 
Mal in das Deutsche iibersetzt. Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1844. 
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2. Meauapora, oder der Wolkenbote, eine altindische elegie, dem Kaliddisa nach- 
gedichtet und mit Anmerkungen begleitet. Kénigsberg (Samter), 1847. 

3. ON THE RELATION OF THE BENGALI TO THE ARIAN AND ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES 
or Inpra. (Three Linguistic Dissertations, read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Oxford, by Chevalier Bunsen, Charles Meyer, and Max Miiller.) London, 1847. 
(Out of print.) 

4. THe LANGUAGES OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE East, with a Survey of the Three 
Families of Languages, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. Second edition. London, 1855. 
(Out of print.) 


5. PRoposALS FOR A MISSIONARY ALPHABET, submitted to the Alphabetical Con- 
ference held at the residence of Chevalier Bunsen, Jan., 1854. Lendon. 


6. LETTER ON THE TURANIAN LANGUAGES to Chevalier Bunsen, 1853. 


% (In Bunsen’s 
“ Christianity and Mankind,” vol. iii., pp. 263-521. London. 


7. Ria-Vepa-Sanuira, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans, together with the Com- 
mentary of Sayanacharya, vol. i., 1849, pp. 1022, 4to.; vol. ii., 1854, pp. 1068 ; vol. iii., 


1856, pp. 1044; vol. iv., 1862, pp. 1058; vol. v., 1872, pp. 1074; vol. vi., 1874, 
pp. 1246. 


8. THe GERMAN Ctassics, from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century : containing 
extracts arranged chronologically, with Biographical Notices, Translations, and Notes. 
London : 1858. (Out of print.) 


9. A History or ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE, s0 far as illustrates the primitive 
religion of the Brahmas. 2nd edition, 1860. (Out of print.) 


10. LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 2 vols., 9th edition. London : 1877. 
11. ON THE STRATIFICATION OF LANGUAGE. Rede Lecture, delivered at Cambridge. 
London: 1868. (Translated by M. Havet into French in 1869.) 
12. Curps FROM A GERMAN WoRKSHOP, 4 vols. London: 1868-75. 
13. HANDBOOKS FOR THE StupDy oF SANsKRIT. Edited by Max Miiller, M.A. 
The First Book of the Hitopadesa : containing the Sanskrit Text, with Inter- 


linear Transliteration, Grammatical Analysis, and English Translation. 
The Sanskrit Text of the First Book. 


The Second, Third, and Fourth Books of the Hitopadesa: containing the 
Sanskrit Text, with Interlinear Translation. 


The Sanskrit Text of the Second, Third, and Fourth Books. 
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EPIGRAM.—A DILEMMA. 


“Tis weary living here on earth below ; 
To life eternal, oh! what joy to go! 


Here must one lag beneath a sinful load, 

In bliss safe-housed we shall forget its road. 

Here, rugged tearful steps we tedious gain ; 

There we are healed of every trace of pain. 

With triumph, glory, pleasure, stand we crowned, 

In sweet oblivion lessons stern are drowned ; 

Heaven’s stars we shine, who on earth’s darksome wold 
Were weakling lambs forgotten from the fold.” 


Good friend, I would not seek to spoil your hymn, 

Or dreams divine that soften worlds so grim ; 

But if, at radiance dimmed, faint tendrils failed 

In this world’s nursery-ground whence heaven is veiled, 
How shall they bear Light’s central flash? You blinked your 
Eyes at my question harsh! From out the cincture 
That holds the child as yet untaught to walk 

Dare you emerge, on heights unknown to stalk ? 

Earth must be mastered first! Sap of life’s root, 

You quail to quaff it softened and dilute ; 

Seek you to drain the fiery mother tincture ? 
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In describing a holiday tour just 
at the time when the equinoctial 
gales are frightening home the last 
pleasure-seekers, we have to face 
the doubt whether what we do will 
be able to interest others. Either 
they have had their tour and are 
full of memories of their own, or 
they have missed a holiday alto- 
gether and are overworked and 
spiteful. The latter we would fain 
propitiate by telling them that the 
Indian summer may yet afford a 
fine opportunity for some such 
little run as ours, wherein we wish 
them good speed. 

There are two of us, physically 
not very strong, and not good 
sailors. We began our holiday in 
a state of considerable exhaustion 
from intellectual overwork, com- 
bined with the weariness arising 
from the heavy stormy days of 
August, with their troubled skies 
and the electrical depression that 
was not kindly to the nerves. The 
question we put to ourselves, which 
will only interest busy people, was 
this— Which is the greater rest, to 
vegetate in some tranquil village 
among the hills or by the sea, or to 
oust by a rapid succession of new 
impressions the old series that was 
fagging the mind? We chose the 
latter, and have not regretted our 
choice. The best of friends may 
quarrel when there is no distrac- 
tion from vacancy but such yawns 
as fresh air produces when the 
body is allowed to realise quietly 
that it is tired. 

Distance from home is an essen- 
tial of holiday. It might be 
thought that, given proper condi- 


tions of air and scenery, the nearest 
farmhouse to our own residence 
might become a sufficient arbour of 
recreation. Itis not so, however ; 
our immediate surroundings seem 
to become as tired of us as we are 
of them, and it is necessary to cut 
the links absolutely which bind us 
to our everyday life. 

To get on to the water is the 
best way of cutting these links. 
There is such an evident impossi- 
bility of immediate return, such a 
manifest frustration for the time 
being of letters, telegrams, and 
messages, that the old horizon 
which seemed so impervious is 
broken up at once. Instead of 
passing from London through 
the ordinary gateways of the 
Continent with the English mails, 
we chose therefore the more ple- 
beian route from the Irongate 
and St. Katherine’s Wharf, near 
the Tower, to Boulogne. Inciden- 
tally, it may be named that this 
is a very cheap journey, a dozen 
shillings being the fare. Passen- 
gers who have to make arrange- 
ments for a continuation of their 
journey beyond Boulogne should 
be warned of the mistake (we are 
almost tempted to say deliberate 
untruth) of the time-tables, that 
eight hours is the time of passage ; 
ten is nearer the mark, under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

There is no need to recount the 
marvels of the Thames, the evi- 
dences of the wealth of the port of 
London. And it is too absurd to 
relate how a tug named “ Orion,” 
passing close to a boat bearing a 
too conspicuous cargo of “ horn,’ 
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reminded us of a friend of ours, an 
old poet, one of whose finest lines 
is inscribed upon the sundial on 
Brighton pier. Nor perhaps is it 
wise to wander off into a disquisi- 
tion upon the vicissitudes in the 
lives of bargees ; how, when two 
barges are floating down with the 
tide and a steamer passes them, 
the water rushes up between the 
two, and comes down upon their 
decks like small cataracts. This 
is not so bad as for a barge to be 
gently pushed out of its course by 
a steamboat, and as it slides astern 
for the big boat’s discharge pipes 
to play down freely upon it. 

Our position was made unique in 
a way, by reason of a semi-French 
old spinster informing the public 
confidently that she had never been 
before in the regions where we were, 
and never would be there again. 
We had several quasi-historical 
characters on board ; there was an 
undoubted Miss Wardle from 
“ Pickwick,” a type whose curls 
are growing rare; while the most 
conspicuous passenger was a 
mighty Falstaff in modern dress. 
He wore a broad-brimmed beaver, 
and huge coats pervaded by huger 
pockets, which contained a large 
assortment of newspapers and 
pamphlets, and untold supplies 
of drink and food. His husky 
throat was making deep, hoarse 
music all the way. He was not 
Phelps, but we suspected him of 
leader-writing for the most gushing 
of the dailies. After exhausting 
his pockets, within and without, of 
their bottles of sundry liquors, he 
was forced to content himself with 
a large bottle of the steward’s 
sherry. With this he had three 
wineglasses set, to which he in- 
vited many; but, after thus dis- 
posing of about half a glass, he 
battled through the remainder by 
himself most manfully. He had 
the politics of the world at the 
tip of his tongue, and might have 
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passed for wise if his inflated 
utterances had not made him so 
conspicuous. For a time he had 
two young women for an audience, 
but, as is always the case with 
Falstaff, he ended by being des- 
pised and deserted. He after- 
wards enchained a somewhat 
plebeian youth, for whose benefit 
he poured out political leaders, 
which might have been worth 
guineas in their proper place, but 
evidently fell upon ears unable to 
appreciate them, however spell- 
bound by the guttural music of 
that fat red throat and the vinous 
sparkle of the style. He seemed 
to go through alternate processes 
of becoming stupid through his 
potations and of recovery through 
the fresh stimulus of the air. 

At an early hour of our journey 
we passed a sobering sight. Near 
the Powder Magazine, by Wool- 
wich, lay, drawn up on the shore, 
the fore part of a beautiful boat 
that once carried barbaric royalty. 
Another great fragment of wreck 
as we passed was being towed 
towards the shore, where a crowd 
was anxiously waiting. Saturday, 
the 7th of September, was the first 
lovely day of early autumn, and 
the bright river shining in the sun 
showed no guilty face as if en- 
gulfing in the depths over which 
we passed hundreds of human 
corpses. Of these we saw no trace ; 
there was not a shred of anything 
unusual afloat. We did, indeed, 
see several unclothed bodies, but 
they were those of live beings. A 
pack of boys were bathing most 
unconcernedly within not very 
many yards of the spot where no 
doubt lay the greater number of 
the army of the dead. 

We are compelled soon to forget 
disasters at the present day, for 
new ones jostle the old out of our 
attention. We thought of no 
dangers of the sea in the calm 
evening as we neared Boulogne. 
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The sun slowly sank below a very 
substantial cloud with an irregular 
edge that lay low upon the horizon. 
Through the clear dry air the 
vanishing rays shone upwards 
upon the upper edge of that 
western cloud, until at last, when 
the sun had gone below, the sharp 
and jagged edge was marked out 
by a slender brilliant line of gold— 
as it were, a flash of lightning 
flying in horizontal forkings that 
had been arrested in transit. The 
peculiar form of this solidified 
flash gave it nearly the air and 
vitality of motion. A few moments 
and it died away, and nothing was 
to be seen but the gaunt cape of 
the Grey Nose, at which a Capt. 
Webb swimming the Channel 
might be glad to land. We, how- 
ever ready to do the same, had to 
steam on and leave it behind us in 
the darkness, until we came to the 
bustle and jabber of our landing 
place. The Customs inspection 
was to be in half an hour, we were 
told, so we went off to select our 
hotel, and on our return within the 
time specified found the whole 
process over, the vérificateur gone 
home, and our heavy baggage 
impounded until the morning. 
Fortunately we had taken the pre- 
caution of stowing simple neces- 
saries in a handbag, so that our 
injuries were slight, being com- 
prised in the payment of a small 
fee to a pseudo-official on the spot, 
which payment had to be repeated 
to the authorised recipients in the 
morning. 

Boulogne was in excitement, 
preparing for its féte. This public 
rejoicing was not over anything 
actually accomplished, but over an 
intention to accomplish. The deep- 
sea harbour was authorised by law. 
It may take twenty years to com- 
plete, but that yall afford an 
opportunity for another Jéte. 
There is surely no harm in 
rejoicing at a bold inception. The 
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official ‘ground for the féte was the 
laying of the first stone of a monu- 
ment commemorative of the legal 
authorisation. This perhaps was a 
trifle absurd, for the harbour itself 
might be taken to be its own best 
monument. 

We remained in Boulogne for 
the féte, finding plenty of amuse- 
ment in watching the preparations, 
and in being jolted about in the 
voitures baignoires every morning. 
Two francs for a carriage in two 
compartments, twenty-five cen- 
times for a costume, and fifteen for 
a maillot, with a sous or two for 
the driver, who enjoys cracking his 
long whip, and does not under- 
stand reckoning in centimes; this 
is the cost at the municipal esta- 
blishment of the baths. There 
might with advantage be a few 
more long planks laid over the 
deep soft sand on the way. The 
Boulogne hotels are amusing, 
though horribly infested by Cock- 
neydom. There the great British 
tradesman turns to champagne 
with a sort of awesome joy, and 
his wife learns the first exultation 
of riches. We were fortunate in 
finding some Muscat Lunel in the 
wine-list, which had apparently 
been neglected, for it had been in 
the house long enough to have 
developed from its original sickly 
sweetness into an excellent vigour. 
It was three francs a bottle, and 
we tried in vain to match it ata 
higher price at a merchant’s after- 
wards. The dinner generally was 
fair; we had occasion to criticise 
once when there came epigrammes 
as an entrée, with no note upon 
what the epigram was founded— 
a fact which it did not even reveal 
in its tail. 

Our hotel was so placed on the 
side of a hill that the bedrooms on 
the second floor opened at the 
back upon the beginning of a 
garden which stretched far away 
upwards. It was pleasant to walk 
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out and see the lights increase 
over the town, and the various 
illuminations shine out. Our 
greatest fun was in watching the 
praiseworthy efforts of the people 
of our own hotel. It had a fine 
courtyard, surrounded with shrubs 
and flowers in pots. During the 
day we had remarked a large col- 
lection of tin pattypans filled with 
solidified grease and holding a 
thick cotton wick, pattypans which 
one of us wickedly suggested were 
alternately used for making tarts. 
When the evening came Monsieur 
would take it into his own head to 
find places for these little lamps. 
He first lighted them, which heated 
the metal, then endeavoured to fix 
them right way up in each green 
bush and in each flower-pot. We 
appealed to Madame to show how 
here a fuchsia, and there a geranium, 
was having the life scorched out of 
it, while in another place the patty- 
pan was fixed awry, and the grease 
was running down a valuable ever- 
green ; but it was féte time, and all 
she could do was to hold her sides 
and laugh at her good man’s 
enthusiasm. 

The streets blazed with bright- 
coloured flags. To take our station 
among the crowd where four ways 
met and look up each avenue filled 
with gay pennons fluttering in the 
wind, even made us strangers feel 
the féte-day hilarity. As the even- 
ing came, Chinese lanterns blos- 
somed over the houses, made fes- 
toons across the streets, hung from 
every doorway. Transparencies 
stretched across windows, bearing 
a device, four letters to a pane, 
that might have been difficult to 
decipher had we not the clue: 
PORT—AEAU— PROF—ONDE. There 
were fireworks playing from cun- 
ning chemists’ shops, catherine- 
wheels, and roman candles, and 
Bengal fire; but the most effective 
demonstration was a procession of 
a band of young men with burning 
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Chinese lanterns. Each bore a 
slender pole with a horizontal cross 
affixed, to each arm of which was 
fastened one of these orbs of soft 
warm-coloured light. In ranks and 
in double-quick time, with eager 
faces, and with much swift badi- 
nage, these raced up and down the 
streets, a crowd preceding and fol- 
lowing. Without thinking of a 
pun, the priestly Galli at their 
revels came to the mind, but for- 
tunately this was a lighter kind of 
revelry than that of the maddening 
mysteries of Cybele. But, alas! 
it was just as feverish and short- 
lived, for a shower came on; and 
the last we saw of what had been 
so bright a galaxy was a draggle- 
tailed irregular procession of weary 
men, half of whose lamps had 
fallen, and of what were left half 
had gone out. 

A French féte gathers a crowd 
in which one can mix with vastly 
less discomfort than in that which 
is brought forth by an English 
holiday. The gaiety of the French 
is lighter and more spontaneous, 
and requires less to be evoked by 
potations. The natural politeness 
of the race, which, however arti- 
ficial it may be, is an excellent 
thing and a true step towards a 
real consideration, is a very appre- 
ciable quality in the crowd, in which 
there is next to nothing of that 
rude rough jostling by hulking 
vagabonds such as we find ourselves 
confronted by in a London mob. 

So soon as we left Boulogne we 
had done with Anglicisms. We 
started by rail for solid-looking, 
old-fashioned Abbeville, where we 
saw no Cockneys or any familiar 
face. We left by rail in the even- 
ing; and, as we passed on by 
French Neufchatel, heavy white 
mists were resting in the low-lying 
fields like thick gauzes, which, in 
the moonlight, became resplendent 
sheets of silver. Where we passed 
a lonely part—and these fields 
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were many—the scene realised in- 
deed, the dream of “ faery seas for- 
lorn.” At Abbeville station the 
omnibuses of the hotels were wait- 
ing; and, after a rattle over the 
stones, we soon found ourselves in 
a comfortable, old-fashioned inn, 
looking out from our room and 
balcony upon a court that in the 
bright moonlight seemed more ap- 
propriate to a Romeo and Juliet 
than to ourselves. A great moun- 
tain ash shone with plentiful red 
berries. The horses were being 
walked into their stables, and soon 
the house was asleep. We had 
come by the last train. Had we 
not waited for the féte at Boulogne 
we might have seen more of Abbe- 
ville or other places. As it was, 
we found in the morning that a 
vehicle of some kind went to Tré- 
port on the coast once a day at 
eleven o’clock ; so, dispensing with 
further breakfast than the café-au- 
lait, we made for this conveyance, 
which was to start from a neigh- 
bouring hotel. Our pecuniary 
relations with Abbeville were con- 
sequently not extensive. The ac- 
count of “La Téte de Beuf” will 
show the manner of them: Omni- 
bus one franc, coffee and milk, 
which was about a gill of strong 
coffee to a pint and a half of milk, 
as usual, with rolls and delicate 
butter, three francs; bed-room, 
four; service, one; and candles, 
half a franc. The boy who carried 
our baggage in a truck, when a 
franc was given to him, looked as 
if he had even such coins but 
seldom for his own; he must have 
been junior “ boots.” 

In company with a very stout 
priest who regaled himself alter- 
nately with prayer-book and with 
peach from some rich convent 
garden, and some chattering peasant 
women,-with the functionary who 
carried the mails, on the box, we 
jogged on towards Tréport in a 
rusty sortof omnibus. One of the 
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women had two great flat loaves 
with her, which served the stout 
priest for something to lean on, 
while another bore his broad- 
brim upon her knee. It is worthy 
of remark, considering how clean 
and delicate the French generally 
are with their cookery, even in the 
humbler inns, how very reckless 
they are with their loaves, which 
are to be seen everywhere tumbled 
about at random in any dirty 
corner, it being thought sufficient 
to wipe them with an apron, or not 
at all, before they are used. “ Nos- 
trés-chers-fréres’’ are nearly as 
plentiful as loaves, their black 
petticoats being seen flying about 
every railway station and in every 
town. From Abbeville our journey 
was, we took it, something over 
twenty miles, with one change of 
horses. The road for the greater 
part of the way, which led up 
and down some steep hills, was 
flanked by regular rows of trees 
and looked like an interminable 
avenue. Great fields of what 
we believed to be hemp were 
lying in shocks or being reaped 
by the side of the way. Apples 
grew abundantly overhanging the 
road. If any hungry wayfarer 
had plucked of them, it could not 
have been noticed. Why should 
not apple trees be planted in that 
way along every country road in 
England? We passed shrines at 
intervals and one or two great 
ghastly crucifixes. A more modern 
life was manifested in the placards 
posted up on the occasional houses 
urging “ Messieurs les électeurs” 
to vote, with “pas d’abstentions.” 

As we were booked for Tréport, 
when the omnibus stopped in a busy 
little village, and we were told to 
descend, we supposed we were in 
Tréport, but rather marvelled at its 
being a fashionable watering place, 
and wondered on which side the 
sea lay. A host of waiters from 
hotels and restaurants buzzed 
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about us, and we were finally 
entrapped by a most energetic 
individual from the “Cygne.” At 
that little hostelry, strange to say, 
the landlord or manager could 
speak English, of which accom- 
plishment he seemed somewhat 
proud. On our expressing our 
puzzlement about the place, he 
promptly informed us that we were 
not at Le Tréport. Where then? 
we inquired. He replied in one 
word, smiling as he said it, and 
endeavouring to pronounce in 
English fashion, which did not 
improve the word. We were at 
Eu, a little place two or three 
miles inland from Le Tréport, 
whence the omnibus did not pass, 
renewing its route for Dieppe, 
before several hours. The enter- 
prising waiter we suspected had an 
idea of somehow prolonging our 
lunch into dinner. It was about 


three o’clock, but we would none 
of him, and, after admiring his 


napkins, elegantly twisted into the 
form of a swan in honour of the 
sign of the hotel, and the wonder- 
ful restlessness of this being, 
wasted on two insignificant travel- 
lers, which enabled him to clean 
all the windows and dust all the 
chairs of the dining-room in about 
a minute and a half, whilst we 
were there, we made a further 
effort towards approaching Le 
Tréport by engaging what we sup- 
posed to be an ope carriage. To 
our surprise, we had no sooner 
taken our seats in this vehicle than 
the inhabitants of Eu seemed to be 
at once inspired with a wish to 
follow our example. First, a large 
man came and placidly deposited 
himself on the opposite seat; a 
second after, a thin man with a 
large basket on his knees and 
a large pipe in his mouth, took his 
place beside the other. The driver 
then began to fill the seat beside 
himself with great bags of myste- 
rious merchandise ; but a servant 
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girl made him take some of them 
off again to make room for herself 
and her bundles. We now began 
to understand that we were in a 
public conveyance, and contented 
ourselves with retaining our 
places and paying an absurdly 
small sum for the journey to 
Tréport. So we drove along a 
pretty road, and entered the 
watering-place in a “ shandyrand ” 
filled to the brim with Eu-ites, and 
pulled by one horse, which was 
continually urged by a vociferous 
blue-bloused driver. 

But at Tréport we soon found 
consolation for all our fatigues. 
We found our way, by good for- 
tune, to a pleasant hotel right upon 
the sea, newly built, and furnished 
in the sensible modern style. We 
had rooms that would have 
charmed Shelley, who once, if we 
remember rightly, insisted upon 
taking some lodgings for the sole 
reason that the walls were papered 
with roses. The wall papers here 
were bright with flowers; and the 
bed hangings and curtains were 
made of a chintz of the same pat- 
tern as the paper, which produced 
a charming effect. The floors 
were uncarpeted save by a single 
small thick mat, and were stained 
and polished, which in an hotel is 
a thing to be thankful for indeed. 
The rooms contained the least 
amount of furniture possible, and 
that very simple; but it was new, 
bright, and sufficient, and had 
been made to fit the rooms. Indeed, 
so fresh was everything that when 
we discovered that all the chamber- 
maids were men in this hotel, we 
began to wonder whether in Eng- 
land, when women encroach upon 
the lucrative labours of the other 
sex, men had not best reply by 
taking what have been considered 
the special occupations of women 
out of their hands and doing them 
better. 

At Tréport we first came upon 
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the mode of bathing of the fashion- 
able French watering-places. We 
undressed in canvas huts far back 
from the sea; and then, in remark- 
able bathing costumes, walked down 
a narrow plank over the pebbles, 
The visitors not at the moment 
bathing formed a thick wall on each 
side of this plank, to stare at the 
extensively revealed manly propor- 
tions of the gentlemen bathers and 
the dresses of the lady bathers. An 
elegantly made Minerva costume, 
with helmet, is effective in the 
water ; but it should surely be worn 
by a good swimmer. It 1s a little 
funny to see an elaborate sea cos- 
tume made by a lady who, when in- 
vested in it, can only make up her 
mind to splash feebly on the brink. 

But the average French mind is 
too enthusiastic in its worship to 
be over-critical. With equal fa- 
cility is the dedication made—in 
pencil on a bathing hut—of “ mon 
ceur & Domino rose,’ and—in 
carving on a rosary—of “ Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, je vous consacre 
mon cceur.” 

There is as little of Tréport 
as there well can be; it appears 
to be a small fishing village adjoin- 
ing, but just divided from, a new 
quarter containing a few hotels 
and terraces of tiny villas for visi- 
tors. There are also the bathing 
tents and a casino. When you 
climb the cliff under which it is 
nestled, and have reached the great 
crucifix, which from its summit is 
seen both inland and over the sea, 
the village looks like a collection of 
toy houses put neatly in a succes- 
sion of rows. There are just one 
or two narrow streets of the people, 
where the women clatter their 
eternal wooden shoes, and where 
the wandering Savoyard and his 
obedient bear may be seen; and 
there are one or two charming bits 
of archway and old steps, with the 
inevitable artist in the foreground 
with his camp-stool and colour-box. 
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But Tréport is, in fact, admir- 
ably calculated for the true sea- 
side existence, in which café-au- 
lait, bathing, breakfast, a walk, 
flirtation, dinner, and a cigar on 
the beach, fill the day completely. 
We took a languid amusement one 
evening in watching what was 
called a children’s ball at the 
casino, at which figured a good 
many large infants in the shape of 
timid young ladies and bashful 
officers. There is a very pretty 
billiard-room attached to the 
casino, with large and handsome 
china plates hung upon its dark 
green walls, where some of these 
elder young gentlemen lingered 
until the last moment. 

But notwithstanding these ex- 
citements, one day at Tréport is 
much the same as the last: the 


tired mind finds rest, but not the 
distraction on which we were bent; 
so when the first yawn of boredom 
manifested itself, we took wing for 


Rouen. 

We had to spend an hour half 
way ata solitary little station in 
the middle of orchards and 
gardens. In our railway journeys 
hitherto we had covetously con- 
templated the trees overburdened 
with rosy apples; and when we 
found ourselves with idle hands— 
Satan, of course, at our elbow—and 
an orchard gate ajar, what could 
be expected but that we should get 
into mischief? We only took 
windfalls at first—and soon after- 
wards left the orchard. We had 
found neither mantraps nor an 
aggrieved farmer, but we were 
properly punished for our sin by 
not finding a single palatable 
apple in our _ store. The 
French apples are mostly chippy 
and uninteresting ; like the French 
women, they go in forappearances. 
They are rosy enough to drive 
schoolboys to distraction, and their 
chief use seems to be to make a 
poor, pale, vapid cider. 
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What a city is Rouen! It is so 
definite, so unspoiled yet in its old 
idiosyncrasy, that it made a deeper 
impression on us than any other 
place we visited, though we spent 
but one evening, a long day, and 
two nights there. We “arrived in 
the late afternoon, and our first in- 
troduction to it was the sight of a 
sweep of curving valley, flooded by 
the setting sun with that light 
which transfigures even a common- 
place and prosaic scene; falling 
upon Rouen it created a vision to 
be dreamed of at silent moments 
with closed eyes, but no more to 
be described by ink than a picture 
of Turner’s later days. 

Alas! the train went on, and the 
picture was hidden. The sun had 
sunk still lower when we got out at 
Rouen station, where we left our 
“bagages” and wandered out, 
with a delicious sense of freedom 
and newness, into the city whose 
beauties were to us unknown. We 
walked along a broad road made 
into an avenue by noble trees ; the 
picture was completed by a studious 
priest, who, book in hand, saun- 
tered in the shade. It is a well- 
worn proverb that “extremes 
meet,” but, nevertheless, it was a 
little startling when our eyes fell 
upon a monster in the distance—a 
modern dragon desecrating with 
the breath from its ugly nostrils 
this picture of a bygone life. But 
we could not stay to venture nearer 
to this gasping monster, which was 
the traction engine of the “ Tram- 
ways de Rouen,” for the light was 
growing dim, and we were in search 
of an hotel—and dinner. 

We very soon found ourselves in 
a labyrinth of narrow streets where 
the gabled houses leaned towards 
one another; where the drainage 
ran in rivulets across the way, 
broad enough to require some 
activity to clear them dry shod ; 
where soldiers sat all over the pave- 
ment and never thought of moving 
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for anybody ; where children with 
pitchers gathered round queer old 
fountains (some of them beautiful) 
from which water spurted endlessly 
on to the pathway; where the 
soles of the shoes seemed to 
be made here of clattering wood 
and there of soundless hemp; 
where in the stoney carrefours 
we were stared at as if we 
were something strange; where 
everything was half beautiful, half 
ugly, and altogether picturesque. 
It was worth while visiting Rouen 
if but to see this thronging life of 
its lower classes; but, when it 
began to grow darker and yet 
darker, and our limbs grew some- 
what wearier, we said one to the 
other, “Can Rouen be hotel-less ? ” 
We had got out of the tracks of 
civilisation, and into a quarter 
where, save an occasional “ chambre 
& louver” of an _ uninviting 
appearance, nothing of the nature 
of an hostelry, however humble, 
had greeted our longing eyes. We 
would not look in guide-books, 
we would not take a carriage, we 
did not even ask the way ; we said 
to ourselves, “ We have decided to 
see Rouen in our own fashion, and 
we must take the consequences. 
We can take a carriage if we don’t 
find an hotel soon.” Take a 
carriage! We looked round, and 
our position reminded us of the 
man who went for a country 
walk and when it began to 
rain asked somebody to call a 
hansom. It was _ plain that, 
wherever carriages were to be found 
in Rouen, it was not in this locality. 
So we wandered on through the 
strange old streets, until at last we 
came to a mighty and magnificent 
edifice which we took for the cathe- 
dral. We afterwards found it to 
be the Church of St. Ouen. Pass- 
ing along it, we found a wide space: 
trees, under which was a stand of 
carriages, and some large cafés; 
but even here there were no hotels. 
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We did not know that we were but 
a little way from the Rue Jeanne 
d’Arc, where we should soon have 
found what we sought; so we were 
very glad when we stumbled upon 
a quaint‘sort of inn in a small 
street, where they gave us a room 
which seemed a very haven of rest, 
though the stable was beneath us, 
where a horse was rather restless, 
and the other parts of the building 
seen from the window seemed like 
angular pigeon-houses ingeniously 
balanced one upon another. 

The next day was wholly absorbed 
in wandering about Rouen—into one 
great church and then another, into 
whose quiet grey recesses streamed 
rich soft lights from painted win- 
dows, and where the oriels seemed 
like masses of jewels. Through 
quaint streets again we wandered 
and down by the riverside, and 
thence up to the public gardens, 
with their rockeries and greenish 
pool, and well-grown trees, by which 
we lunched on grapes and ripe figs 


from the market near by. At the 
end of that long bright day we felt 
as if we had known the city for 
years, so many sides had we seen 


of its life. We obtained a general 
idea of it by making a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the monster 
before named—a convenient and 
tractable monster, who did not 
frighten the horses even when it 
had grown dark, who stopped when 
desired, and required no whipping 
to move on again. 

Our Rouen landlord was de- 
cidedly primitive in his ways. We 
had given him an English sovereign 
for some small expenses, saying to 
his daughter at the time that it was 
twenty-five francs. When we came 
to settle our account at leaving, the 
coin was entered as twenty francs, 
and it took some time, by institut- 
ing comparisons as to weight and 
size between a sovereign and a 
twenty-frane piece which we pro- 
duced, to make our good hosts appre- 
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ciate that there was any difference 
between the two; and then it was 
discovered that the old man had 
paid away our sovereign in the 
market as twenty francs. Event- 
ually we were credited with the 
correct amount, and can but hope 
that Mother Amboise, of the 
market, has ere this been found 
with the English gold upon her. 
After all our landlord was not to 
be blamed so much as a photograph 
seller in the Norman capital, who 
gives a prominent place in his 
window to a photograph of the late 
Earl of Derby labelled “ Lord 
Russell.” 

How change of place alters one’s 
habits! The man who at home 
likes the world well-aired before he 
ventures out, when he finds himself 
at some outlandish place will rise 
at four in the morning in order to 
commence a day’s journey under a 
decent veil of white mist. We 
decide to go down the Seine from 
Rouen to the sea; so we finish our 
inspection of that city by walking 
through it at the first creeping of 
dawn upon night. The streets, in 
their silence and emptiness, look 
more than ever like an old world. 
As we pass one of the larger houses 
a couple emerge and walk down the 
road, the gentleman smoking. Are 
they, too, for the boat? we won- 
der. No, they are but going home 
from an evening party. 

Rouen is not quite all old France; 
the most characteristic, so faras we 
could judge, of the older buildings 
are tottering, and must soon vanish. 
Several are deserted, others half 
covered by hoardings. A bit of 
ordinary Parisian street is gliding 
in and displacing old Rouen. There 
is already a Rouen that is gone, 
and what is left is passing away 
little by little. 

In our shadowy walk we soon 
came upon distinct traces of life. 
Here is the market-place, and we 
cannot resist a second’s pause to 
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look at the busy preparations 
already going forward. We 
cannot help thinking of Covent 
Garden with its thundering 
waggons which spoil the rest 
of those who sleep within hearing. 
Here in Rouen, where fruit well 
worthy of Covent Garden is 
displayed, the concourse consists of 
a number of quiet old women who 
carry a basket on each arm and sit 
on the pavements arranging their 
show. Rouen is great in pumpkins ; 
the fields just outside the city show 
yellow monsters enough to set up 
a thousand Cinderellas. 

We. cannot stay to watch the 
quaint figures of the market-place 
just visible in the half light; we 
hurry on, wishing for breakfast, to 
the river, where we find the boat, 
shrouded in white mist, with a few 
sleepy passengers walking on the 
deck in the chill. We collect our 
heavy baggage, sent down to the 
packet office over-night, and for a 
considerable time our greatest ex- 
citement is the hot coffee which the 
stewardess makes; for it is quite 
impossible to see anything. But 
by and by the mist lifts, the sun 
penetrates through it, and we see 
before us that river scene which is 
held in comparison with that of the 
Rhine. We see also that we have 
on board a typical countryman—a 
substantial Englishman, of majestic 
carriage, clothed ina sturdy Ulster, 
and bearing an open Murray in his 
hand and a field-glass over his 
shoulder. Murray was his com- 
panion and his friend; he seemed 
to need no other, but occupied him- 
self with diligent observance of all 
that the guide-book ordained. 
Guide-booked or not, Rouen had 
vanished from us, and we felt like 
losing an old friend, as some seem 
like old friends when known only 
a day. 

Rouen a disparu. Les vapeurs littorales 


Se tordent A ses tours en brwmeuses 
spirales, 
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Et si l’on peut encore l’entrevoir, 4 
travers 

Les iles, balangant leurs bouquets d’arbres 
verts, 

Ce n’est plus que derriére un transparent 
de gaze 

Qui semble le couvrir du sommet 4 la 
base. 

Mais déji Canteleu, Sarnt-CLoup DES 

CITADINS, 

Nous jette les parfums de ses nombreux 
jardins. 

Dieppedalle et Croisset montrent au bord 
des ondes, 

Dans les rochers béants leurs caves si 
profondes ; 

Déville un pen plus basaméne de Cailly 

Son limpide ruisseau qui, tout enorgueilli 

D’avoir fertilisé cette admirable plaine, 

S’en vient dormir aprés dans le lit de la 

Seine. 

The mist still hangs upon the 
water, but the air grows clearer 
above, save that the white shroud 
is still upon the crests of the hills, 
and enables them to pass for 
mountains. At Bouille we see 
indented nooks in the hills, warm 
with ferns and shrubs and verdure, 
and no doubt very pleasant for the 
picnic parties that frequent this 
charmant séjour. The _ sleepy 
valleys come with their greenery 
close to the water’s edge ; here and 
there dark caverns run into the 
rock ranges that alternate with the 
valleys. <A little further and we 
come upon cottages excavated in 
the flank of the hill, apparently by 
making the windows first and then 
cutting out the rooms, the chim- 
neys being put on afterwards to 
complete the whole. We see a 
garden, too, cut in terraces on the 
hill side, so as to have three south 
walls for fruit. At long intervals 
we see a chateau of cunningly 
chosen site; at Yville-sur-Seine 
there is one at some distance from 
the river, with a grand avenue of 
trees slanting towards it until it 
touches a fine curve at a tangent. 
Now and again our steamer stops 
a moment to take up a passenger 
from a small boat, or to allow a 
boat to be fastened alongside, 
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when a swift transfer goes on of a 
score or two of hampers of fruit 
for some place further down the 
river, and, this business over, the 
boat is loosened and falls astern. 

Jumiéges is a peninsula of 
ancient renown, almost the whole 
of it being once rich abbey land, 
whereon twelve centuries ago 
one religious establishment was 
founded on the ruins of another. 
The Normans destroyed the abbey 
in 840, and it was several times 
burned and rebuilt, lasting to the 
year 1790. Among the visitors to 
its eighty successive Abbés are 
reported to have been our Edward 
the Confessor and Harold. 

At Caudebec-en-Caux is a 
church with a curious spire, upon 
which three garlands of fleurs-de- 
lys of different sizes appear to 
have been naturally dropped, and 
so encircle it at regular imtervals, 
making it like the triple crown. 

Villequier, with its wooded 
views, is a place for painters, but it 
is complained that it is too far 
from Paris for artists, who flock to 
inferior beauties on the Marne and 
elsewhere. The river here has an 
unenviable notoriety for storms 
and peculiar tides. Some five-and- 
thirty years ago a daughter of 
Victor Hugo’s was drowned here 
with the other persons of her 
party in the boat. The bore, 
caused by the jump of the tide over 
a sand bar at the mouth of the 
firth, used to make itself felt here 
with terrible intensity, but its 
force has now been somewhat 
lessened by dams and other works 
lower down the river. We had 
the honour of meeting the phe- 
nomenon, which made our boat 
quiver and rock. From bank to 
bank like a straight wall advanced 
up the river wave after wave, at 
short intervals, five or six in all. 
We were at the time from thirty to 
forty miles from the sea. Had we 
been nearer no doubt these strange 
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waves would have met us with 
still greater volume and force. 

After some woods like small 
editions of Cliefden, the river opened 
out, its banks became low alluvial 
plains, the great resort of sports- 
men, and the life of the sea begins. 
We met fishing boats with their 
nets lying across them, and larger 
vessels. also, for, since the river 
works, foreign ships can penetrate 
to Rouen with the aid of a pilot. 

Lillebonne we soon pass, which 
affords an instance of the survival 
and modification of ancient names, 
it being the Juliobona of the 
Romans. Lillebonne has another 
distinction, namely, that in a castle 
there, at an assembly of barons, 
bishops, and abbés, the attempt on 
England was decided upon, which 
we know as the Norman Conquest. 

The estuary widens further, and 
soon we are at Honfleur, whence 
half an hour’s steam from bank to 
bank brings us to Havre-de-Grace. 
The voyage down the winding river 
from Rouen had taken about seven 
hours. 

Havre, as we saw it during a 
brief search for the post-office and 
the baths on Sunday morning, was 
a place of small charm. The crowd 
in the streets reminded one of a 
fancy ball, so numerous and mixed 
were the nationalities, so extraor- 
dinary some of the personages. 
Women, overdressed in a style 
which would astonish Regent- 
street, accompanied by little dogs 
ornamented with coloured bows, are 
jostled by Lascar sailors and strange 
uncouth beings whose nation or 
occupation it were hard to guess. 
In the midst of it all there walk 
a number of persons whom, from 
their dress and the smug faces they 
wear, one may judge to be the 
shopkeeping class taking its Sunday 
out; and yet many of the more 
garish and useless shops are open. 

The frequent bird shops form a 
suitable background to the passing 
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crowd, with their gaudy-coloured 
parrots and strange, vivid-hued 
little birds, some so tiny that their 
small life is fascinating to con- 
template. But Havre is only a 
crowded town—a great port where 
the individuality of the place itself 
seems almost destroyed by the 
clashing of many different forms 
of life. To a sensitive nature there 
isa certain jar and jangle in too 
indiscriminate a mixture of many 
kinds of men. 

We gave ourselves little time to 
reform our opinion of the town; 
we were off early next morning. 
We had hoped to take the boat to 
Trouville, and thence to Caen, but 
the weather was too bad for the 
steamer to go at all. Determined 
not to stay at Havre, where we 
felt sure we should yawn ere the 
day was out, we discovered that we 
could get a boat to Honfleur, and 
thence go on by rail to Caen. We 
soon embarked on this steamer, 
and were much amused to see 
some of our travelling acquaint- 
ance reappear on this little vessel, 
which seemed prepared to take 
everyone to Honfleur who could 
not get a boat for anywhere else. 
At the very last moment the 
stately Englishman with the 
Murray marched on board, a trifle 
more flurried than usual, and soon 
took up a commanding position on 
the bridge, his dearly-loved book 
open in his hand, and his keen 
gaze intent on missing no point of 
interest recorded in the volume. 
Some Englishmen who stood 
among the little crowd to see 
us off remarked encouragingly 
that the “white horses were out 
and no mistake;’ and, indeed, 
to look out from the harbour to the 
open sea was something rather 
alarming. Once outside the har- 
bour we found ourselves riding 
waves so large that the rising upon 
them was something exhilarating. 
The sea was marvellous to look on; 


the dark, angry, wind-blown water, 
raised by the rushing tide and a 
storm not quite over, being illu- 
mined from between the wild 
clouds by that strange and vivid 
sunshine which makes a. stormy 
day so startling. It was living 
fast, as one of us said, to ride such 
a sea as this; the succession of 
sensations each moment was so 
rapid and so opposite in character. 
To rise triumphantly upon a great 
wave fills one with a sense of 
power; the sight from the summit of 
the wave is a thing to awaken 
every artistic faculty that lies 
within us. But, descending into 
that great hollow which lies 
between us and the next rearing 
monster of the deep—then is one 
reduced only to a sense of the 
body, and a fancy that one is being 
whirled into nothingness dominates 
over all emotions of the mind. 

From Honfleur a longand tedious 
railway journey took us to Gran- 
ville, where we arrived in that 
sleepy and dismal condition when 
people are an easy prey to the first 
hotel porter who presents himself. 
This was the first day which we 
considered could scarcely be called 
one of easy holiday, yet it was 
luxurious compared with the life 
of those continental travellers who 
sit for twenty-four hours in a rail- 
way carriage, bolt upright, because 
there is the full number of passen- 
gers in the compartment, owing to 
the necessity for economy caused 
by the tax on carriages. 

At Caen we broke the journey, 
and wandered to where two avenues 
meet at right angles, while near 
by are washerwomen of all ages 
in a shed over the river, perform- 
ing their process with the river for 
a tub, a huge piece of soap with 
which they rub the linen, and a 
wooden spatula with which they 
beat it. We saw them afterwards 
at Granville following a similar 
plan, as indeed they may be seen 
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at Paris, but at Granville they 
seemed to have especially bare 
legs. 

Normandy swarms with priests, 
and one nearly succeeded in 
making us miss a train. In ex- 
change for a five-pound note 
twenty-five five-franc pieces had 
been sent from a bureau. These 
formed a heavy load, and the 
majority of them were treated as 
luggage. A ticket came to more 
than was expected; and, after the 
delay caused by finding up some 
more coins, one of “ nos trés chers 
fréres” was in possession of the 
ticket window. He was slowly 
producing important-looking docu- 
ments relative to himself and his 
confréeres, which had to be in- 
spected and countersigned at the 
office whilst other passengers were 
waiting for ordinary tickets. These 
documents were first a command 
to Brother So-and-So to remove 
himself from one locality to 
another; and, secondly, a prayer 
to the railway official to favour the 
good brother with half a place in 
the train. This is at worst, how- 
ever, better than being a tailor. 

On these journeys there was 
much to see. Normandy is a rich 
province, and there were noble 
stretches of lowlands to admire, 
where the cattle looked sleek and 
large and comfortable, and there 
was little to tell that we were on 
the south side of the Channel. 
We saw on that journey gleaning, 
ploughing, raking, and mowing; 
fields that we were told were of 
chicory in deep red harvest, and 
others with the herb in sheaves. 
We were sorry to have missed our 
journey by boat from the glimpses 
we obtained of the river, as, wind- 
ing between thick fringes of young 
forest trees, it crossed our road. 
It is here, however, above Caen, at 
which place the steamer stops. 
There must have been a conside- 
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rable amount of nursery planting 
of late years, perhaps owing to the 
effect of the scornful expression of 
M. Thiers, that there was more 
good timber in the London parks 
than in the whole of France. 

Saint Remy might be chosen by 
anyone seeking a charming village 
among hills, where the people have 
a really pastoral air. We saw 
somewhere near here—or was it at 
Morgny ?—a shepherd of the old- 
fashioned kind known to children’s 
books, a patriarchal man with a 
blue cloak reaching to his feet, 
a large flock and several obedient 
colley dogs. 

Granville at first sight is a very 
unintelligible place. The baths at 
Granville one sees advertised at 
railway stations ; but on arriving at 
the place itself there seems a re- 
markable absence of any such 
luxuries. Inspect the coast how 
you will, you can see nothing so 
civilised. But, after wearying 
yourself in useless investigation, 
if you inquire of the unwashed- 
looking imhabitants they will 
direct you to go inland, as it 
seems, to a casino. You will then 
find yourself suddenly in a little 
hidden bay, clean, bright and 
pretty, where there is a casino and 
a colony of bathing huts. But the 
situation of this place ever re- 
mained a mystery to us. We 
failed to mount one of the high 
cliffs, whence perhaps we might 
have been better able to under- 
stand the perplexing geography of 
the place. This little nook, being 
the only clean place in the town, 
was the haunt of its aristocracy ; 
that is to say, the few well- 
dressed visitors compelled to pass 
a day or two in Granville, appeared 
to find it more endurable to use the 
reading-room of the casino than to 
remain in the dirty and uncomfort- 
able hotels. At the hotel where 
we were located (which is said to 
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be the best in the town) the bare 
floor of the great dining-room was 
so flagrantly unwashed as to take 
away one’s appetite; and the 
managers had discovered an emi- 
nently economical mode of furnish- 
ing dessert. Fine dishes of peaches 
adorned the table ; but we observed 
to our surprise, when they were 
handed round, that every person 
shook” his head without even 
looking at the offered fruit. 
When they came to us, we 
warily felt them—hard, as hard 
as stones. They must have been 
windfalls in a storm. Dessert 
on this system is an inexpensive 
item in a dinner, as the same 
peaches might well serve for 
several months, and it is but little 
use to complain; the hotel con- 
tained more people than it could 
properly serve, or cared to serve ; 
people must sleep somewhere on 
their way to Jersey. Surely few 
people can look back on Granville 
with regret as they steam away 
from it. We did not, although 
we had a rough sea to cross, and 
had the sort of voyage in which 
pretty women disappear early in 
the day, and come on deck again 
at the last moment looking several 
years older. The delights of such 
a passage were added to by drench- 
ing rain, and the arrivals at Jersey 
certainly presented a ludicrously 
pitiable appearance. 

The Channel Islands to our fancy 
pleasantly complete our wanderings 
and bring us home by a new road. 
But there is such a special cha- 
racter in both Jersey and Guernsey 
that justice can perhaps scarcely 
be done to this part of old Nor- 
mandy at the end of a holiday, 
nor yet at the end of an article. 
But to us they are old favourites, 
and though we had left ourselves 
a very brief time to spend there, it 
was pleasant to scent the Guernsey 
sea breeze, which, as some think, 
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is fresher and sweeter and more 
filled with health-giving power 
than any other. 

At the hotel at Guernsey we 
found we had been preceded a 
short time before by one of the 
earliest of English sensational 
novelists and her husband. The 
latter had endeavoured to obtain 
consideration from the hotel pro- 
prietor by representing that his 
wife’s visit would be a feather in 
said proprietor’s cap, since she was 
in England what Victor Hugo was 
in France. Why cannot people 
who blow their own trumpets bring 
out a true note? 

At Jersey we noticed a very 
beautiful pink and white lily, 
which made us think of the sou- 
briquet of the pretty daughter of 
the Dean. It is found in great 
profusion in Guernsey also, but is 
neither the Jersey lily nor the 
Guernsey, but the Belladonna. 
Only one gentleman in Jersey, it 
appears, had discovered that the 
lady in question possessed beauty 
before she became a reigning belle; 
and now the lily after which she is 
named cannot be identified. 

Guernsey we quitted the morn- 
ing after a storm, in which one 
boat had gone down, and another 
had been brought disabled into 
harbour by the rescue tug. After 
passing the dreaded Casquets, the 
water was quieter, and the day 
gradually improved. The air was 
so clear that, before we had lost 
sight of La Hogue, we could see 
the white headlands of Dorset. To 
the Needles we passed so near as 
to see them with unusual advan- 
tage, and the chalk stained with 
greens, purples, and oranges might 
have inspired Turner. 

We are in Southampton Water 
in very good time, but there is the 
bother of the Customs, and the 
special train seems to be unable 
for an hour to make up its mind to 
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start, and then eternally to stand 
still on the way for the amusement 
of the officials. But near mid- 
night it dawdles into Waterloo. 
Ugly as is the station, it wears a 
homelike face; and, there being 
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only a cab drive more, hath a 
presage and promise about it of 
supper and bed at hand, which are 
never more welcome than after 
sixteen days of the easiest holiday, 
ending in a fifteen hours’ journey. 
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THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT THE INN. 


Only a shower ;—swift-darting thunder, rain ; 
Linger awhile; the blue will come again : 
Meantime, with idle fingers turn this page 

Of ink-stained relics that such hours engage. 
Here is a stream, along whose narrow bank 

Lies the dead refuse, dry and stale and dank, 
While, like the brook that stranded litter shames, 
Runs the clear record of mere modest names. 
This book’s a glass which shows the varied face 
Of wisdom, folly, gaiety, or grimace. 

Here, the pure laugh has rippled o’er the page ; 
There, the rank jest betrays too cunning age. 
Here, the keen flash has lighted up the leaf ; 
There, heavy wit has dragged its ponderous sheaf. 
Here, kind good nature notices good cheer ; 
There, clumsy folly shows its vacant leer. 

See ponderous Pride here grand approval mark, 
While snug Contentment soothes the cynic’s bark. 
Look how the boor has left his blotted trail ; 

But the deft scholar’s arrows pierce the veil, 

And teach the graceless witling or dull fool, 

His thoughts to chasten, or his manners school. 
But “such is life,”—itself a curious glass 

O’er which the varied visions flit and pass ; 

Or roadside inn at which one stays a day, 

Then vanishes ;—and so goes on the Play ! 

Ah see! Heaven smiles, the fretful storm is past. 
Shut the poor book ; light shines o’er all at last. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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Sept. 23, 1878. 


Tue University, so far as its personnel is concerned, is scattered in Sep- 
tember to the four winds. Towards the close of the month, indeed, 
there appear the faces of the handful of candidates for the Trinity 
Fellowship—faces which in general betray less than might have been 
expected the severe and anxious study required in preparation for the 
examination. To read upon the college notice board the list of disserta- 
tion subjects is almost enough to induce a headache. A melancholy 
event has lately added one to the number of fellowships vacant this 
autumn, and has cast a shadow over Trinity. A very brilliant scholar, 
at a time of life when the mind is perhaps in its fullest vigour, and a man’s 
power of enjoyment of living at its keenest, was suddenly snatched away 
by death a few weeks since, whilst bathing in Lake Como. 

Before leaving Cambridge at the end of August (for I, like other 
people, am away just now), I was gratified to find that our honoured 
Vice-Master was making satisfactory progress towards recovery from 
the effects of a paralytic stroke, which gave all his friends considerable 
concern some months ago. His presence is much missed in Hall, where 
he is one of the most genial of presidents and most courteous of hosts. 

The number of guests, by the way, who are entertained in the course of 
the year at the high table is generally urged as a reason against making one 
of the most needed of minor reforms in the College institutions. Why, it 
has again and again been asked of late, should our fellows deem it 
necessary to dine nightly at the rate of about seven shillings per head? 
Guests are as likely to run away with tales of our extravagance and waste 
of educational endowments, as to be pleased with their good dinner ; and 
the present state of things is not dignified, but rather very undignified. 

A reform of much more importance, and one relating to the whole 
University and to the town, is the radical alteration of what has been 
called our “ great and glorious credit system.” Tradesmen have to wait 
many months for payment of their bills, and unlucky “ coaches” are in 
the same predicament. The latter are perhaps the more to be pitied, 
for they have to live at great expense, and are unable to raise their fees 
above a certain conventional sum per term; whereas the tradesmen can, 
and most certainly do, avenge themselves upon the academical public by 
putting an enormous profit on their wares. The College tutors, after 
receiving money from their pupils for payment of the various bills and 
fees, allow it to lie at interest at their bankers’ for half a year or longer. 
Their conduct in this matter has the sanction of long-standing custom, 
but is none the less vicious in principle ; and one wonders that so very 
few of them, placed as they are in a position not only very lucrative but 
also of great responsibility so far as influence and example are concerned, 
adopt a more considerate and better course. 
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Harvarp UNIVERsITYy, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harvarp Universiry—the largest and most important educational 
institution in the United States—was founded in 1636 upon a grant of 
money by the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. In 
1638 a munificent donation was made to it by the Rev. John Harvard, of 
Charlestown, a graduate of Cambridge, England, and in gratitude the 
young college was named after him. 

It is situated in the small.town of Cambridge which adjoins the city 
of Boston, in the eastern part of the State of Massachusetts. Street cars 
—tramways—pass every five minutes between Boston and Cambridge, 
and the distance of three miles and a half is accomplished regularly in 
thirty minutes. The proximity of the University to a large and rich 
city 1s attended by results both good and bad. The students have many 
opportunities for literary and musical culture, but at the same time the 
numerous theatres—one of which is the largest in America—and other 
more questionable places of amusement, offer temptations which make 
sad raids upon the time of some of the richer students. 

The composition of our American Universities is so different from that 
of the English ones that it may be interesting to enter into some detail. 
The University buildings are all—with a few exceptions to be after- 
wards named—within a circumscribed area commonly called the “college 
grounds.” In them are the dormitories, the students’ rooms, recitation 
halls, professional school buildings, library, chapels and gymnasium. 
These buildings are mostly the gifts of friends of Harvard, often alumni, 
and, having been erected between 1700 and the present time, show 
different styles of architecture and different materials of construction. 
New ones are being added almost every year, so that the University is 
gradually spreading itself beyond the original grounds. Most of the 
land in Cambridge is its property. 

A student’s suite of rooms consists generally of a bedroom and study, 
or, if intended for two students, two bedrooms and a larger study. The 
following is a list of the dormitories with the number of suites they 
respectively contain, with the costs of some of them: Matthew’s Hall, 
Gothic (120,000 dollars), sixty suites; Thayer Hall (115,000 dollars), 
sixty-eight suites; Holworthy Hall (about 10,000 dollars), twenty-four 
double suites; Weld Hall, Elizabethan, fifty-four suites; Gray’s Hall, 
fifty-two suites; Stoughton Hall (24,000 dollars), thirty-two rooms ; 
Hollis Hall, thirty-two rooms. All these buildings stand within the 

college quadrangle, familiarly called “the yard.” There are also two 
large dormitories outside the quadrangle, and besides these, several built 
as investments by private individuals, who rival one another in their 
attempts to make the rooms attractive to the students. In Beck Hall 
and Felton Block—the two most elegant of these—the suites consist of 
a large study, one or two bedrooms, clothes closet, bath room, &c., heated 
by steam, fitted up luxuriously, and connected with the janitor of the 
building by electric bell and speaking tube. These are the homes of the 
very wealthy students, of whom we have a great number. 
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Gore Hall, a fine Gothic building of white granite, was built in 1841, 
and enlarged in 1877 at a total cost of 160,000 dollars. It is the 
repository of the college library, and contains over 170,000 volumes, the 
third largest collection of books in America. The Boston Public Library 
stands first; then the Library of Congress at Washington; then our 
own library. It has just come under the management of Mr. Justice 
Winsor, for many years the celebrated librarian of the Boston Public 
Library. 

University Hall is a large white marble building, containing examina- 
tion and recitation rooms, and the offices of the president and dean. 
Appleton Chapel is the college chapel where prayers are held in the 
mornings, and services by the Divinity Professors on Sunday. We have 
rather a small gymnasium, but a very large and complete one is to be 
finished before Christmas. 

But by far the largest and handsomest college building in America is 
the Memorial Hall, built by subscriptions from the alumni in memory of 
the sons of Harvard who fell in the war for the defence of the Union. 
It is a large and imposing building, of brick and buff sandstone, 310 by 
115 feet, with the longer axis running east and west. It contains a 
large hall, where the students take their meals, capable of accommodating 
more than a thousand persons at the tables. It is magnificently 
decorated inside, and contains the portraits and busts belonging to the 
University. At the west end is a handsome memorial window, 25 by 
30 feet. 

At the other end of Memorial Hall is Sanders Theatre, a building of 
classical form, accommodating 1500 persons, in which are held all the 
public exercises, orations, &c., of the college. Between the dining hall 
and Sanders Theatre is the vestibule, which is really uue memorial part of 
the building. The pavement is of marble, and the vaulting, fifty-eight 
feet above, is of brown ash. The sides, to a height of eighteen feet, are 
covered with a black walnut screen, in which are inlaid large white 
marble tablets, each of which bears in the centre the name, class, and 
profession of the student, and the name and date of the battle in which 
he fell. Memorial Hall is easily recognised from a long distance by its 
tower, 200 feet high and about 35 feet square. 

Besides the above buildings there are two large museums, the Divinity 
School, the Medical School, the Law School, the Scientific School, the 
Observatory, and the Botanical Garden. 

The above is a brief, and of course incomplete, description of the 
exterior of Harvard. I will now endeavour to explain its interior regula- 
tions and arrangements. 

In the Harvard Catalogue there is the following official statement of 
the composition of the University: “ Harvard University comprehends 
the following departments: Harvard College, the Divinity School, the 
Law School, the Medical School, the Dental School, the Lawrence 
Scientific School, the Bussey (Agricultural) Institution, the Observatory, 
the Botanic Garden and Herbarium, the Museum of Comparative 
Ziology, and the Library. The Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology is a constituent part of the University, 
but its relations to it are affected by certain peculiar provisions.” 

It will be seen from the above list that Harvard College is entirely 
distinct from Harvard University, that it is merely one of its parts. 
The College gives the degree of B.A., or rather A.B., as it is always 
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written thus in the States. The various professional schools give 
degrees of Bachelor or Doctor in their respective studies. 

The College or Academic Course is of four years, and aims at giving 
the student a thorough general education, with, during the last two 
years, a leaning towards the profession which he is to adopt. Thus a 
college student preparing for a medical career would choose such 
studies as Chemistry and Botany. One studying for the ministry, on 
the other hand, might take Hebrew. This choosing of studies brings 
one to the elective system, which is the great glory of Harvard. In his 
first year a student is termed a Freshman ; in his second, a Sophomore ; 
in his third, a Junior ; in his fourth, a Senior. To explain the elective 
system of studies I will quote a few sentences from the Harvard 
Catalogue. “The course of study to be pursued by a candidate for the 
Bachelor’s degree is made up in part of studies which are prescribed, and 
pursued by all students alike, and in part of studies selected by the 
student himself from the various courses of instruction given by the 
College. The prescribed studies occupy the whole of the Freshman 
year and about one-third of the Sophomore and Junior years. In the 
Senior year only certain written exercises are prescribed.” “In addition 
to the prescribed studies each Sophomore is required to pursue courses, 
chosen by himself from the elective studies, amounting to ten exercises a 
week for the year; each Junior, courses amounting to twelve exercises a 
week ; and each Senior, courses amounting to twelve exercises a week.” 
“In choosing his electives the student must satisfy his instructors that 
he is qualified by his previous training to pursue those which he selects. 
With this limitation all the courses given in the College are open to him 
in making his choice; but he is strongly recommended to make his 
choice with great care, under the best advice, and in such a manner that 
his elective courses from first to last may form a rationally connected 
whole.” 

The foregoing quotations will explain to you our elective system. The 
idea is that there are certain studies which all must know, such as Greek, 
Latin, rhetoric, French or German, philosophy, &c., and, these being 
successfully studied, the student is supposed to know his own business 
best, and to be man enough to select from a hundred elective courses of 
study, including Fine Arts (3), Music (4), Romance, Philology, Italian 
(3), Spanish (3), Sanskrit (2), and other advanced studies, besides many 
courses in each of such studies, as Greek (11), Latin (11), English (4), 
French (4),German (4), Mathematics (10), Philosophy (6), History (9), 
Physics (6), Chemistry (7),and Natural History (10), those which will be 
of most service to him in his future life. The figures in brackets give 
the number of courses in each subject. 

The academic student is examined semi-annually and annually, and 
the successful termination of his four years’ course of study entitles him 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The University confers the following 
degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, 
Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Doctor 
of Medicine, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, Master of Arts, 
and Mining Engineer. 

Before entering one of the professional schools, the student is sup- 
posed to have the degree of A.B. or an equivalent training; if he has 
not the degree he is examined as to his fitness to pursue the studies in 
the school. A successful course of two or three years, as the case may 
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be, in a professional school, the examinations being passed and the 
dissertations all approved, entitles to the degree given by that school. 

The degree of M.A. implies two degrees. For instance, an A.B. and 
B.D. may try for his M.A. after one year’s extra study at the University. 

The degrees of D.D. and LL.D. are honorary. 

In 1876-77 the whole number of Instructors at Harvard’was 124; of 
students, 1370. 

We have students both very rich and very poor; it is the Harvard 
boast that no good scholar is ever obliged to leave college for lack of 
means. For the indigent students there are many funds to support them 
through college, and a man is not sociably disparaged because he is 
poor. Many a fellow has come from the plough or the workshop and 
taken the highest honours Harvard had to give. And we are proud 
of it! Ihave no doubt this will call forth a sneer from some of the 
aristocrats of the English Universities ; but we have many aristocrats at 
Harvard, and still we do not forget that we are all men, and therefore 
we prefer the hearty goodwill of real manhood to any pharisaism. Of 
course I do not mean to imply that a rich and cultivated young fellow 
would probably choose for his companion a poverty-stricken and rustic 
lad ; but, if the latter be only a gentleman by instinct and a diligent 
scholar, the former will not make any assumption of inherent supe- 
riority. 

As geen we are much exercised over the question of Greek and 
Latin entrance examinations. Up to the present time portions of Greek 
and Latin authors have been assigned for examination, but in the future 
a fairly proficient general knowledge of the two languages will be 
required, and the candidate will not know in what author he is to be 
examined till he sees the question-paper before him. This is a long step 
in the direction of anti-cram. 

A condensation of our entrance examination paper—the matriculation 
examination—may be surprising to some of your readers: Latin 
Grammar, composition and translation at sight ; large portions of Cesar, 
Sallust, Ovid, Cicero, and Virgil; Greek Grammar and Composition ; 
large portions of the Anabasis and the Iliad, and a portion of Herodotus ; 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Plain Geometry, Ancient History and Geography, 
Modern and Physical Geography, English Composition, French or 
German, Physical Science. Not a selection from these subjects, but all 
of them must be taken up to enter college. There is also a second list 
of subjects, containing less of classics and more of mathematics. The 
matriculation examination may be passed in halves, one half being 
reserved until the year following the first. 

The cost of living at Harvard varies with the purse of the individual. 
I suppose the minimum would be about 300 dollars, and the maximum 
3000 dollars. 

The lectures and recitations take place chiefly before 3 p.m., so that 
in the afternoon the students are left free. The afternoon is generally 
spent in base ball, although cricket, lawn tennis, and other games have 
a few devotees. Riding is in vogue with those who can afford it. 

Prayers are at 7.45 each morning, so that between 9.0—the hour of 
the first lectuxe—and 3.0 p.m. much work may be done. 

A large bell calls to prayers and lectures. Many are the attempts 
that have been made to prevent the awful regularity of its tolling. It 
has been nailed up in the belfry, filled with plaster of Paris, its tongue 
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has been stolen; but old Jones, who has rung it for forty years, has very 
seldom been outwitted. 

There are numerous societies among the students, although really 
secret societies have ceased at Harvard. The Base-ball Association, the 
Boat Club, the Porcelain Club, the Hasty Pudding Club, the II. H., the 
®. B. K., the Signet, the Glee Club, the Pierian Sodality, and the 
Institute of 1770 are some of these. Some of them are very wealthy, 
and have buildingsof their own; the others have suitesof rooms. They 
are either social, literary, or both. The Pierian is the college musical 
society. 

The following well-known men are Professors at Harvard: Frederick 
Henry Hedge, D.D., Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., O. W. Holmes, M.D., 
Benjamin Pierce, LL.D., the mathematician, E. A. Sophocles, James 
Russell Lowell, F. J. Child, the English scholar, and C. C. Everett and 
Francis Bowen, well known in philosophical circles. 

A few of the celebrated graduates of Harvard are Chas. Sumner, 
Edward Everett, Chas. Ticknor, O. W. Holmes, Edward E. Hale, W. H. 
Prescott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, H. D. Thoreau, Theodore Parker. 

Most of the statistics in this letter are drawn from the catalogue of 
1867-77, as, away in the long vacation, I did not have this year’s 
catalogue with me. 

I must close here this already too long letter, and perhaps at some 
future time will write you about the student life and habits, which are 
much more amusing subjects, and perhaps at the same time more truly 
characteristic of the spirit of our Alma Mater. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


An amusing paragraph, purporting to be the reply of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle to the announcement of Harvard University that it had conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D., went a good many months ago the round 
of the American newspaper press. The spirit of this pseudo-reply was 
one of extreme indignation at the audacity exhibited by the unknown 
institution somewhere down in Arkansas in presuming to bring up the 
rearguard of the hobbling files of degree men with the writer’s name. 
The imitation of the distinguished gentleman’s peculiar style was 
extremely clever; and it was not for a long time that the public 
perceived it to be a hoax. That the knowledge of educated Englishmen 
anent American institutions of learning is so limited as to leave ita 
matter of doubt with them whether Harvard is down in Arkansas or 
not, is of course preposterous; but concerning many of these seats of 
learning whose names are famous even in Europe, the average English- 
man perhaps knows little beyond name and station. For example, how 
many scores of Cambridge or Oxford men, comparatively well versed in 
American history and American politics, are aware of the flourishing 
existence of a university in the United States which had its origin in 
that fertile brain whence emanated the famous Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and which to-day is carried on in the spirit and the letter of Mr. 
Jefferson’s original plan for a great university? When the ex-president 
obtained from the Virginia Legislature in the early part of this century a 
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charter for the establishment of the University of Virginia, William and 
Mary, the aristocratic old English college of colonial antecedents situated 
at Williamsburg, was in the heyday of its prosperity and usefulness. 
But William and Mary was a curriculum college, and Jefferson’s ideas 
on the subject of education were as radical as were his views in politics. 
The mind which doubted the utility of a law of entail under a democratic 
form of government likewise entertained doubts as to the advantages of 
the curriculum in the instruction of the higher sciences; and so it 
happened that the State university, organised under his auspices, be- 
came a university in the true sense of the word more nearly perhaps 
than any other institution claiming the name in the New World. Long 
ago Henry Ward Beecher pronounced an eulogium upon the school and 
the system, in saying that every other institution in America was fifty 
years behind the University of Virginia. That the compliment was 
a deserved one is evidenced by the fact that Harvard and Yale have 
recently in degree superseded the curriculum by the eclecticism of the 
University of Virginia ; and that William and Mary, the second college 
in America in point of venerable old age, clinging religiously to her 
conservative theories and curriculum course, has lapsed into comparative 
poverty and impotence. 

As in the foundation of the University, Jefferson looked to the old 
world for a system, so in its organisation and equipment, thither he 
resorted likewise for his professors ; and from England in the main came 
the first corps of instructors. Of these nearly all are dead in the fifty 
years that have elapsed since that time. Of those who survive, Pro- 
fessor George Long, who filled the chair of Ancient Languages, and is 
now professor in the University of London, is doubtless the best known. 
His name is held in reverence and kindly thought in Virginia, not only 
for the sake of his sojourn among her people, but also for the distin- 
guished tribute which he paid General Lee in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the “ Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius.” 

While the University in its religious tendencies is pledged to no one 
dogma or creed, with professors and students alike of widely differing 
denominations, yet its politics, naturally (if as a University it may be 
said to entertain politics), and this more especially since the Civil War, 
have been and are those of its distinguished founder. The autonomy of 
the States, and the diminution of the powers of the Central Government, 
are doctrines inhaled with the air of the place rather than inculcated in 
its schools. 

With a ready sympathy for his misfortune at the hands of the 
electoral commission, no less than for the sake of his great reputation 
as a scholar and a speaker, the students in the University societies 
invited many months ago the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
the late nominee of the democratic party for vice-president of the United 
States, to deliver the annual address before them at the close of last 
season. 

These literary societies of the University are old and cherished insti- 
tutions ; and it is a worthy pride of the oldest of them, the Jefferson, 
that its roster contains the name of America’s most gifted though way- 
ward and eccentric poet, Edgar A. Poe. The minute-books of the society 
bear witness to the fact that Poe made his mark in college as a speaker, 
no less than as a graceful and easy prose essayist. As a poet, however, 
he achieved no reputation during his academical life. 
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As there is no curriculum, and as no honorary degrees are conferred 
under any circumstances, the examinations which fall at the end of the 
three-months’ session are fraught with much significance, and are a 
period of much distress to the feelings of the ambitious undergraduate. 
No four-years’ course of lectures, studied or neglected as the case may 
be, will suffice of itself to secure the coveted diploma. Nor can the 
aspiring student forget that never after the University gates are once 
closed behind him, can any subsequent success bring him the parchment 
scroll which proclaims him Master of Arts of the University of 
Virginia. 

A topic of much interest for the annual meeting of the Society of 
Alumni is the consideration of methods to properly accommodate and 
provide for the great M‘Cormick telescope, recently presented to the 
University by Leander J. M‘Cormick, Esq., of Chicago, Illinois. This 
instrument is from the factory of Alvan Clarke, who is known as well in 
England as in America for his superior skill in work of the kind; and it 
is said to be of a larger size and more perfect workmanship than any 
other in this country, excelling even the gigantic instrument in the 
National Observatory at Washington. 

News reached the University a short time ago that one of the twenty 
scholarships recently established in the School of Political Sciences in 
Paris for the benefit of foreigners had been awarded to the University of 
Virginia. 

Apropos of Paris, Professor J. W. Mallet, of the School of Chemistry, 
was tendered by the President of the United States the position of a 
National Commissioner to the Exposition in the city on the Seine; but 
the honour was declined, as to it was superadded the necessity of a 
renunciation of allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen, which Dr. Mallet 
was unwilling to consent to. 

Mr. James C. Southall, whose “ Recent Origin of Man” has attracted 
the attention and elicited the praise of some of the most distinguished 
English scientists, delivers the address on the occasion of opening the 
new Lewis Brooks Museum of Natural Science in connection with the 
Schools of Zoology and of Mineralogy and Geology. 

Professor Venable, of the School of Mathematics, by a recent invita- 
tion from the President of the United States, represents the South on 
the Board of Visitors to the National Military Academy at West Point, 
New York. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Practical Political Economy. By 
Professor Bonamy Price. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1878. 

WE regard this as the most accu- 
rate and most interesting state- 
ment of approved doctrines in 
political economy that is to be had. 
It is, indeed, strange that econo- 
mics, a science that pretends to 
great exactitude, should have 
among its students so many differ- 
ing schools. No economist of note 
has ever fully indorsed the views 
of any single predecessor; and to 
this statement Professor Price is no 
exception. He is constantly ques- 
tioning the results of others, and 
takes up towards his _ fellow- 
labourers the attitude Sir William 
Hamilton assumed towards philoso- 
phers in general. Still, the book 
is a sound and valuable addition to 
the literature of its subject, and is 
to be praised for nothing more 
than its bold iteration of the Free 
Trade note. It might be described 
as different from other treatises of 
its kind in being philosophical. It 
upholds a doctrine of common 
sense. The reader who wishes to 
find this out for himself should 
turn to Professor Price’s first pages 
on “ Capital,” where is controverted 
the arbitrary distinction between 
labour productive and unproduc- 
tive, according as its result is or is 
not material wealth. We cordially 
agree with all put forth in these 
paragraphs. The root of capital is 
to be found inmindalone. If not, 
any theory we fall back on is 
analogous to that of the physiocrats. 
Their argument was, that we can 


only trade upon what nature gives 
us, and that therefore only those 
contribute to wealth who, so to 
speak, take the gift from nature’s 
hand—that is, produce raw mate- 
rial, The physiocrat thus grudged 
any tribute to work, for his aim was 
to trace all benefits to mother-earth. 
There is nothing we know of but 
matter and mind. Now, if matter 
or material exist apart from man 
or mind, it cannot be capital; for 
nothing is capital except in relation 
to man’s wants. Even were there 
miles of corn growing in some 
western prairie, and some settler 
came upon it, it would not practi- 
cally be capital until he bestowed 
his labour upon it, either in mowing 
it down, or in some other way exer- 
cising his power over it. Why, 
then, should there be distinction 
between one kind of labour be- 
stowed on it and another? A 
wheelbarrow is called capital, 
because it saves labour; but is it 
not to Pascal’s genius that humanity 
owes the saving of labour by this 
means? A clerk is ina certain 
office paid so much a year for cal- 
culating. His employer might 
conceivably gain his end by using 
a calculating machine, but is really 
using the clerk’s calculating 
machine. 

As we agree with Professor Price 
regarding capital, so we approve 
his criticism of the prevalent theory 
of rent. “The determination of rent 
does not belong to the landlord, 
but to the tenant.” 

Altogether, we hope for this book 
a wide and careful reading. 
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The Future Australian Race. 
By Marcus Clarke. Melbourne. 
1877. 

We presume that this is the 
Marcus Clarke who is the author 
of a very striking novel in three 
volumes, “His Natural Life.” 
Here he presents us with a paper 
that fairly takes our breath away. 
In its twenty-two pages we have a 
physiognomic history of the British 
race from the earliest times, with 
comparative sketches from France 
and Germany; we have likewise a 
treatise on the physiological de- 
velopment of nations ; and towards 
the end there is presented to us 
an examination of the average 
Australian’s temples, eyes, nose, 
and teeth, with a prophecy of his 
future, drawn from this inspection. 
This is altogether the most 
startling piece of work we can 
remember to have met within the 
unassuming and  unpromising 
covers of a pamphlet. Mr. Clarke 
is a man of great culture, and 
apparently holds well in command 
his stores of wide reading. Every 
sentence he writes is striking. 
There is much truth in all he says ; 
but he is extravagant, and reduces 
the study of sociology to the study 
of digestion. One or two of his 
extreme utterances may prove 
amusing to the reader of these 
pages. After discussing the broad 
noses and coarse minds of Henry 
VIII. and his set, Mr. Clarke writes : 
“‘ Elizabeth’s fine and haughty face 
comes like a burst of sunshine 


among these gloomy intellects. 
Who is accountable for that 
aquiline nose, and that firm, 


sweetly moulded chin of Louis de 
Hervé’s picture? Anne Boleyn 
perhaps alone could tell. Eliza- 
beth’s nose is a revelation in 
national physiognomy.” 

“Tt is an absolute fact that 
religion is, in all cases, a matter of 
diet and climate. The Greek, with 
pure air, light soil, and placid 
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scenery, invented an exquisite 
anthropomorphism, in which he 
deified all his own attributes. The 
Egyptian, the Mexican, and the 
dweller by the Ganges invented a 
cruel and monstrous creed of 
torture and death. The influence 
of climate was so strong upon the 
ancient Jews that they were per- 
petually relapsing from Theism 
into the congenial cruelties of 
Moloch and Astarte. Remove 
them into another country, and 
history has no record of a people 
—save, perhaps, the modern Pagans 
of our universities—more devotedly 
attached to the purest form of in- 
telligentadoration of the Almighty. 
The Christian faith, transported to 
the Lybian deserts, or the rocks of 
Spain, became burdened with 
horrors, and oppressed with saint 
worship. The terocious African’s 
Mumbo Jumbo, the West Indian’s 
Debbel-debbel, are merely the pro- 
ducts of climate and the result of 
a dietary scale. Cabanis says that 
religious emotion is secreted by the 
smallerintestines. Men think they 
are pious when they are only 
bilious. Men who habitually eat 
non-nitrogenous substances, and 
pay little attention to the state of 
their bowels, are always prone to 
gloomy piety. This is the reason 
why Scotch men and women are 
usually inclined to religion.” 
“There is plenty of oxygen in 
Australian air, and our Australa- 
sians will have capacious chests— 
also, ceteris paribus, large nostrils. 
The climate is unfavourable to the 
development of a strumous dia- 
thesis ; therefore, we cannot expect 
men of genius unless we beget them 
by frequent intermarriage. Genius 
is to the physiologist but another 
form of scrofula, and to call a man 
a poetis to physiologically insult 
the mother who bore him. When 
Mr. Edmund Yates termed one of 
his acquaintances a ‘scrofulous 
Scotch poet,’ he intended to be per- 
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sonal—he was merely tautological. 
It may be accepted as an axiom 
that there has never existed a man 
of genius who was not strumous. 
Take the list from Julius Cesar to 
Napoleon, or from Job to Keats, 
and point out one great mind that 
existed in a non-strumous body. 
The Australasians will be freed 
from the highest burden of in- 
tellectual development.” 

Notwithstanding that the Aus- 
tralian race is to escape from the 
evil effects of genius, its future is 
thus described : 

“The conclusion of all this is, 
therefore, that in another hundred 
years the average Australasian will 
be a tall, coarse, strong-jawed, 
greedy, pushing, talented man, 
excelling in swimming and horse- 
manship. His religion will be a 
form of Presbyterianism; his 
national policy a democracy tem- 
pered by the rate of exchange. His 
wife will be a thin, narrow woman, 
very fond of dress and idleness, 
caring little for her children, but 
without sufficient brain power to 
sin with zest. In five hundred 
years — unless recruited from 
foreign nations—the breed will be 
wholly extinct; but in that five 
hundred years it will have changed 
the face of nature, and swallowed 
up all our contemporary civilisa- 
tion.” 

It will be seen that, at his worst, 
Mr. Clarke is very amusing. 
Taking account of the really clever 
bits of his pamphlet, together with 
his dismal prognostications regard- 
ing the future Australia, we should 
be inclined to hint that this melan- 
choly author himself has in him a 
touch of that genius he teaches us 
to dread ; and, at the risk of being 
personal, we also hint a fear that 
his own smile might betray decay, 
for he assures us that “ bad teeth 
mean bad digestion and bad di- 
gestion means melancholy.” 
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The Human Eye ; its Optical Con- 
struction Popularly Explained. By 
Rev. E. Dudgeon, M.D. Hard- 
wicke and Bogue. 1878. 

In this little book there is ex- 
plained all that any but a pro- 
fessional man need know about the 
eye. It is popular, without ceasing 
at any page to be accurate and 
scientific. Nothing of it is new, 
except the author’s theory of 
vision under water, and his in- 
genious adaptation of air lenses to 
the sight of divers. These air 
lenses are such that, while they 
bring sub-aqueous objects into 
their proper size and position to 
anyone using them, they do not 
hinder ordinary vision above water. 
Perhaps Dr. Dudgeon exaggerates 
the importance of his discovery ; 
yet he appears to have made good 
its truth against critics who 
formerly assailed it. 





Uniform Local 
(Terrestrial Time). By Sandford 
Fleming, Engineer-in-Chief, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. 

This pamphlet deals with an 
important and practical problem— 
the reduction of terrestrial time to 
one common standard. In Great 
Britain the differences in terrestrial 
time put us to little inconvenience, 
save when we pass from or to 
Ireland. The continental traveller 
experiences greater difficulty in the 
management of his watch. The 
railway passenger from Halifax to 
Toronto at the end of his journey 
finds his watch more than an hour 
fast. New York differs from San 
Francisco time by three hours and 
a half; that of England from that 
of China by eight hours. Mr. 
Fleming’s plan forthe reformation 
of chronometry is _ elaborately 
detailed in this treatise, and takes 
as its unit measure of time the 
mean solar day. This is divided 
into twenty-four parts, and each of 
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these into minutes and seconds. 
Each of the twenty-four divisions 
is to correspond with certain known 
meridians of longitude; and this 
arrangement being indexed on an 
ordinary chronometer, the hour 
hand shall point to each division as 
it becomes noon at the correspond- 
ing meridian. The hour hand 
shall revolve from east to west 
with the speed of the earth round 
its axis. It is proposed that these 
divisions be known by letters of 
the alphabet; and as each letter 
would indicate a true hour, or a 
twenty-fourth part of the mean 
time occupied by the diurnal revo- 
lution of the earth, the standard 
thus established might be readily 
adjusted to and compared with any 
local time. Thus all railway time 
tables might have their figures 
reduced to the common AB C 
standard ; and one system would 
suffice for the globe. The theory 
is very ingenious, but not quite so 
simple as its author would have us 
believe, for it will work easily only 
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on an absolute meridian. Still, any 
calculation it involves would be 
small compared to that demanded 
in the comparison of time tables 
published in different countries. 





Verney Court: An Irish Novel. 
By M. Nethercott. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Remington. 

This is a novel that may be de- 
scribed as only a novel, and for its 
perusal is required a condition of 
more or less mental ennui. The 
story is somewhat improbable, or, 
we might rather say, is constructed 
on an old-fashioned model, with an 
orthodox villain, a weak tool, a 
servant whose conscience is his 
master’s, a distressed heroine, a 
gallant gentleman, an oppressed 
family, &., &. A characteristic 
of the novel which it is possible to 
praise is its occasional manifesta- 
tion of the peculiar quality of 
Irish romantic feeling—a sort of 
mingling of a sense of desolation 
with the flicker of a fiery purpose, 
which is not unpoetic in its way. 
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